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National Aniline and Ghemical Co., Inc, 


MAIN OFFICE 
244 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TRADE MARK By 


7 


Sulphur Black 
Direct Black. Direct Blue 


Direct Red Direct Yellow 
Direct Brown Direct Green 


and Other Direct Colors 
Sodium Sulphide Blane Fixe 
Barium Chloride Gum Arabic 
Also Acid Colors, Basic Colors, Ete. 


JOHN L. DABBS 
Manager of Southern Office 
Commercial National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Dyestuffs for Olive Drab Army Cloth 
Cotton or Wool 


Made in America by 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Oo, 
NEWARK, N, J. 


Meets Government Requirements for U. S., A. 


~H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 


122 Hudson Street New York City 


| We carry a full line of general supplies and make a 


| Oak Tanned Leather 


specialty of equipping new mills 
WE MANUFACTURE 


Loom Harness 


Belting 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Weaving Reeds | 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 
Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery. It is 

- applied successfully to the following carding room 
machinery : 


Railways Detaching Rolls for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 
. Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 


Comber Draw Boxes Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION ... 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Pocket Size—Price, $1.50 


Clark’s Directory of Southern Textile Mills | 


Cornplete and accurate information relative to 
Southern Textile Mills 


CLARK PUB. CO., CHARLOTTE, N.C 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


q 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Ma- 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Saddles, Stirrups and Levers, 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


Tops Reclothed. 


Lickerins Rewound. 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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NUMBER 16. 


Health and Happiness Number 


Many people who are not familiar 
with living and working. conditions 
in Southern cotten mills have gain- 


ed the impression that they are tie. 


same as those ‘that exist among 
the workers in “the sweat shops” 
and the erowded tenements -of the 
larger cities. 7 

In order to show the real condi- 
tions at our mills we are publishing 
this “Health and Happiness Num- 
ber” of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin with the hope that it will con- 
vince many in sections outside of 
the South that it is an injustice to 
look upon Southern cotton mills as 
stave driving institutions, that coin 
money out of the blood of children. 

We do not claim that conditions In 
the textile industry of he South are 
ideal or that every mill mill has 
surroundings equal to those shown 
herein, for there are a few black 
sheep among the eotton mills just 
as in every other walk of life, but 
the composite story that is told in 
this edition may be taken as show- 
ing average conditions. 

Prior to the Civil War the South 
began to build up a cotton manufac- 
turing industry, but the curse of 
slavery came and turned her to the 
more profitable pursuit of agricul- 
ture. 

After the Civil War the South 
again turned to cotton manufactur- 
ing, but with her crippled financial 
condition made slew progress until 
after 1885, when it began. to build 
mills in considerable numbers. 

In spite of long periods of depres- 
sion and several severe panics, the 
industry has grown steadily until 
today the South has approximately 
14,500,000 spindles and 
annually about 500,009 more bales of 
cotton than the remainder of the 
United States. 


consumes 


It is a popular idea that the sue- 
cess of the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the South has been very 
largely due to the proximity of the 
cotton mills to the cotton fields, and 
yet prior to the present war, the 


water rates from New Orleans and 
Galveston to Fall River, Mass., en- 
abled the New England mills to 
purchase their cotton delivered al 
their mills at practically the same 
prices paid by Southern mills. 

The suceess of the textile industry 
of the South has been to a very 
large extent due to the class ef labor 
with which it has been supped. 

Unlike the mills and factories of 
New England, where foreigners pre- 
dominate to such an extevS that mill 
rules frequently have to be printed 
in six languages, the mill operatives 
of the South, almost without exeep- 
lion, are of pure Anglo-Saxon bloo.! 
and all speak the English tongue. 

A very large per cent of them 
came from the mountain sections of 
the South and they brought with 
them the traditions and the charac- 
teristics of the mountain people. 

As a class they are extremely sen- 
sitive and jealous of their rights, 
but where dealt with honestly and 
fairly they ave loyal and faithful to 
their employers. 

This is clearly shown by the fact 
fhat labor unions have spent large 
sums and made desperate efforts to 
gain a foothold among them, bul 
have never been able to become es- 
tablished in this field. 

The mill operative does not need 
anv “walking delegate” to speak for 
him, for every one of them know 
that he can go direct to the presi- 
dent or treasurer of his mill and 
“talk things over” if he is not get- 
ling what he considers to be his 
rights, 

In this conneetion it is interesting 
to note that in the past fifteen years, 
wages have advanced faster in the 
South without labor unions than in 
the cotton mills of New Eneland 
where there have been almost con- 
stant.iabor troubles. 

Probably in no other industry 
does the same freindly feeling be- 
tween officials and employees exist 
as in the eotten mills of the South. 

If we were asked to name _ [hie 


most marked characteristic of the 
mill Operatives of this section we 
would certainly say “ambition.” 

From the time a boy begins as a 
doffer he dreams of the day when 
he will be superintendent, It 1s 
possible for any bright and indus- 
trious boy to advance stey by step 
until he becomes a superintenden! 
and the vast majorily of the super- 
intendents of today began as doffer 
boys or at a similar grade. 

Many of the superintendents draw 
Salaries of $5,000 to $7,000 per year 


and if is remarkable how many of! 


them who grew up: before the mills 
furnished sshools, have “picked up” 
an education. 

Much has been said of the illiter- 
acy of Southern mill operatives and 
often unjustly. While a great many 
of the oldér operatives are. 
ate if is very rare to find one under 
twenty years of age who can not 
read and write. 

The older operatives grew up at 
a period during which the South 
was not’ financially able to furnish 
schools for all of her children, but 
the mill children now have the ad- 
vantage of splendid schools, usually 
furnished and operated by the mil! 
and the mull operatives are encour- 
aged to their children’ to 
school. 

Welfare VWork was begun in a 
small way by a few mills about fif- 
feen years ago, but its value as an 
economic proposition was not. rec- 
ognized at that time. Today Welfare 
Work is a definite department of 
most of the leading mills and is rec- 
ognized by them as a splendid in- 
vestment, 

The gruwth of Welfare Work has 
heen very rapid in recent years be- 
eause the mills have realized tha! 
without welfare work the best oper- 
afives, and consequently the best 
production, can “not” be obtained. 
Many mills who at first did not be- 
lieve in welfare work were foree 
fo adopt it because their best fam- 
ilies were leaving to seek employ- 


ment at mills that furnished better 
conditions. 

Welfare work in almost all. its 
phases is now looked upon as part 
of the legitimate expense of operat- 
ing a cotton mill. 

The smaller mills can not afford 
the expense of operating 
A.’s, community houses or of hav- 
ing paid men and women to devote 
all of their time to mill village 
work, but there are very few that 
do not make some expenditures for 
the welfare of their operatives. 


Probably no industry in this eoun- 
iry has been as grossly misrepre- 
sented as the cotton manufacturing 
industry of the South. 

It has been profitable to certain 


individuals and certain organiza- 


tions to create the impression that - 


the mill operatives were oppressed 
and downtrodden and. that the mih 


owners cared nothing for the wel-- 


fare of the employees. The = mill 
men have been paitted as slaye- 
drivers who were trying to manu- 
facture dollars out of the flesh and 
blood of children, 

The agitators have made a prac- 
lice of hunting out isolated and ex- 
ceplional cases and holding them up 
as the usual, They have also been 
very shrewd in manipulating facts 
and statistics of fiffeen or twenty 
years ago so as to make them ap- 
pear to be those of the present day, 
when conditions have radically 
changed during such period. 

On the pages, which immediately 
follow will be found interesting 
statistics relative to the working 
and living conditions of the cotton 


employees of the South. 


these pages, are  de- 
scriptions of the welfare work and 
the conditions some of the Southern 
cotton mills. 

We earnestly request a careful 
consideration of faets as shown In 
this “Health and Happiness N.wm- 
ber.” 

THE EDITOR. 
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Labor Laws of Southern States. 


There is a general idea throughoul 
the country, that, prior to the en- 
aciment of the National Child Labor 
Law, the Southern States. permit- 
ted the employment of very young 
children, but such has not been the 
ease for many years. 


Prior to the passage of the Feder- 
al Act, every State in the South 
with the exception of North Caro- 
lina had passed legislation prohibit- 
ing the employment of any child 
under 14 years of age. 


In. North Carolina the age lmit 
had been fixed at 13 years, with 2 
further provision that.a child of 12 
years of age might be employed im 
an apprentice capacity if it could 
show a certificate to the effect tha! 


it had heen to sehool for fonr 
months in the previous twelve 
months. 


North Carolina being .the only 
State allowing the employment of 
children under 14 years of age, it ts 
safe to say that the next Legisla- 
ture would have brought it up to 
the 14-year age limit. 

Night Work Limited. 

Every Southern State, including 
North Carolina, had prohibited the 
employment.at. night.of any person 
under sixteen years of age. 


Hours Per Week. 


We have often heard it said tha! 
Southern cotton mills operate 11 and 
12 hours per day. 


The laws of every Southern Stale room, 


limit the working hours to 60 per 
week, or an average of 10 hours per 
day. By the unanimous request af © 
the operatives the 60 hours per 
week are.so divided as to make Sat- 
urday a short day and leave Satur- 
day afternoon for baseball games 
and recreation. A greater produc- 
tion from the mill eould doubtless 
be obtained by running 10 hours 
each day, but the mill owners ar- 
“anged the hours so as to suit the 
wishes of their employes. 


One of the greatest hardships of 


the National law. is that it took away 
from the operatives the right to so 
divide the hours per week that they 
eould have a vacation on Saturday 
afternoon. Men and women who 
probably never worked a Saturday 
afternoon in their lives arbitrarily 
assumed the right to speeity how 
the employes should divide the 
hours per week and denied their 
much valued Saturday afternoon 
vacation, which meant a great dea! 
to them. 


While the mills run an average -f 
10 hours per day it is estimated tha‘ 
hovs under 16, who are emploved 
almost exclusively as doffer boys, 
work from five and a half to six 
hours. When bobbins become full 
the bovs remove them, which is 
called doffing, and between  doffs 
they are at liberty so that thev 
really work not exceeding six per 
day. 


The girls under 16 are employed 
almost exclusively in the spinning 
and while they are required 


to be in the room all the time they 
are not constantly at work. Each 
girl has a certain number of sides 
(meaning one side of a spinning 
frame) to look after and replace 
the ends when they break. When 
the ends are up the girl sits at the 
end of the spmning frame and 
makes an occasional trip down the 
alley to see that everything is all 
right. 


ear w ithout. 
Health Department. 


Cases of— 
Typhoid fever.. 
Whooping. cough 
Diphtheria ..:. 
Cholera infantum 
Skin diseases (miscellaneous) 
Typhoid immunity. treatment 
La Grippe 
Visits by 


There. is no or 
sfrain in connection with the work. 
and the largest weight that the gir! 
has to Hft at any one time is one 
and one-quarter of a pound, and in 
the course of a day she will only 
lift a few of them. 


General Health of Operatives. 


The death rate im cotton mill vil- 
lages is not higher than in other 
communities and in any mill village 
the men and women who have grown 
up in mill work are healthier and 
better physical specimens than 
these who have moved in from the 
farm or from other vocations. 

Regular habits, good food and liy- 


ing éonditions. together with the su- 
pervision of health conditions by 
mill authorities are all on the side 
of the mill operative 

Many mills spend considerable 
upon their health department, bée- 


cause healthy operatives mean effi- 


cient operatives. 

The following are the results ac- 
complished by the health depart- 
ment al one cotton mall community 


Year with | 
Health Department 


54 4 
24 6 
16 
36 
{8 1.055 
17 
4,87 449 
Testimony of Physicians. 


No better evidence of the health 
conditions in Southern cotton mills 
van be given than the testimony of 
physicians who have had ‘years of 
experience in mill communities. 


Dr. W. D. Hope, a graduate of the 
University of Maryland, and a phy - 
sician of many years experience, said 
in testifvine before the Interstate 


ommeree Committee of the Senate 
at Washington. D. C.: 


“I practiced medicine in the coun- 
iry districts prior to 47 years ago 
and now for 17 years have prac- 
liced in the mill town of Lockhart, 
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S. C. I have the opportunity to ob- 
serve the health, growth, and the 
development of mill children, in 
comparison with the country child- 
ren. I have practically seen no dif- 
ference. I have observed children 
who have worked im the mill as early 
as 12 years of age who have now 
developed into manhood and woman- 
hood and who, as fathers and moth- 
ers, have produced healthy off- 
spring.” 


“We have some tubercular trouble 
at the mills, but it is not out of 
proportion to the population. I do 
not know the percentage; I have 
not the statistics. I have been in 
there about 17 years, and we have 
possibly had 10 or 42 deaths, or 
maybe more, from tubercular 
trouble at Lockhart: but it is not 
anything like an epidemic in the 
mills. It does not spread among 
the employees. We have possibly 
as much tuberculosis through the 
country districts as we have in the 
mills. I do not know of a single 
child that has contracted tubercu- 
losis in the mill. 


“Last year the death rate was a 
little less than 2 per cent in Lock- 
hart, according fo the statistical re- 
port by our State board of health. 
We run a little lower than that 
sometimes, and have run a little 
higher when we have had epidemics. 
The mortality among children is 
hol any greater in the town than. it 
is in the country districts, from one 
lo two years old, during the second 
summer, which is known as the hard 
Period on children. The children 
of mill people seem to resist the 
diseases as well as any children.” 


In testifying before the same 


MILL CHILDREN AT MAY DAY FETE 


committee Capt. Ellison A. Smyth, 
president of the Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Co., Pelzer, 5. C., made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“For over 380 years | have kepl 
very carefully the health rate of the 
village, and the death rate has never 
exceeded in any one vear 2 per cent; 
the average has been between 1 1-4 
and 1 1-2 per cent during the past 
30 ‘years. The birth rate has run 
from 16 per cent to 22 per cent dur- 
ing that period. During the 30 
years we have had only nine deaths 
from tuberculosis and not one case 
of typhoid fever, owing to the pure 
water with which the village is sup- 
plied-—-at least that is our belief 
about it. The population of our 
mill village is approximately 5,000. 


Testifying before the Labor Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, D. C., Dr. T. 
W. M. Long, who had been practic- 
ing in a large cotton mill commu- 
nity at Roanoke Rapids, N. C., said 
among other things: ‘ 


“Aft all times the cotton mills 
have aided myself and the other 
members of my profession in bet- 
tering the sanitary conditions in the 
cotton mills and among the opera- 
tives. We have never gone to them 
for money to aid us in carrying out 
sanitary measures in the mills or in 
the mill town that we have not been 
given the amount of money we ask- 
ed. "That is notahiv true in’ the 
matter of the eradication of malaria. 


“Several vears ago, with the as- 
sistanee of the United States Public 
Health Service, we had a malarial 
survey made there, and we found 
that 49.8 per cent of the population 


were infected with malaria. We 
asked the mills for $3,500 to start 
that work. They gave us thal 
amount. We did about 11 :ailes of 
ditching in order fo urain out the 
swamps, and break up the breeding 
places of the mosquitoes. And we 
expect to reduce the number of 
cases to less than 5 per cent. 


“IT do not suppose thal in our mill 
population, which includes the mill 
operatives and their families, those 
who do not work in the mills, a to- 
tal. population of close to 5,000 peo- 
ple, that there are over 50 cases of 
tuberculosis in the entire popula- 
tion. I think that would compare 
favorably with any community of 
5,000 people in the United States. 


“We do not permit any employee 
to work in the mills who has tuber- 
culosis. They are taken care of. If 
the families: of the employees who 
have tubereulosis are not able to 
take care of them the mill company 
does that.’ 


“Last year I delivered in the Roa- 
noke Rapids Hospitals seven or eight 
children, Every mother lived and 
all the children lived to get out of 
the puerperal state. IT do not recall 
anv child who died under several 
months old.” 


“Before a child is born in the nuli 
village, during labor and afterwards, 
it is our custom to have the district 
nurse wateh the mother, and she ri- 
ports to the doctor anything which 
is abnormal or wrong, or anything 
‘hat needs looking after where it 1s 
possible: to correct. it. During the 
period of labor the nurse is always 
present, and if there is an abnorma! 


state of affairs the patient is carried 
to the hospital and the child is de- 
livered there. After the child is 
born the patient is under constant 
supervision of the nurse and the 
physician for many days until the 
mother is able to get out of bed and 
resume her duties. These nurses 


make daily visits, and any child who 


is not doing well is reported at once 
to the physician in charge. There 
is no race suicide in our part of the 
country.” 


Seventy-five per cent of the wom- 
en who bore children last year had 
formerly worked, as girls, in the 
mill, Cotton mill work has abso- 
lutely no bearing upon their ability 
to bear healthy children.” 


Very Few Accidents. 

“lt have had to treat very few 
cases of injuries to employees. In 
the five years I have been af Roa- 
noke Hapids I have had only one 
amputation, and that man admittea 
that he put his hand in a revolving 
piece of machinery; and it was torn 
somewhat; and it was necessary to 
amputate if. I can recall only twe 
accidents in the last 12 months. and 
those were cases of mashed fingers, 
and no amputation was necessary of 
all. T have not had to attend any- 
one who suffered from the result of 
an accident of any serious nature 
in the five years I have been there.” 


“There is not any q:estion but 
that ‘the “social, moral; and eduea- 
ional condition of the mill opera- 
tives is infinitely better in the mill 
villages than their condition wrs in 
the rural districts from which ‘vy 
came before they went into the 
employ of the mills.” 
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Mills Do Not Cause Tuberculosis. 


The general impression prevails 
that cotton mills are producers and 
breeders of tuberculosis and yet Dr. 
L. F. MeBrayer, a well-known tu- 
herculosis expert, has absolutely re- 
futes any such theory. 

The following are extracts from 
the testimony of Dr. L. B. MceBrayer 
as given before the: Labor Commit- 
tee: 

“T am 45 years of age, and have 
been practicing medicine since I was 
21 years old. [ was health officer of 
the city of Asheville, N. C. before 
I started my sanatorium. [| am a 
member of the State board of med- 
ical examiners, and was president of 
the State Medical Society last year. | 
have been making a special study of 
the subject of tuberculosis for sev- 
eral years. Last year the North 
Carolina papers charged that a silk 
mill at Wadesboro, N. C., was caus- 
ing a great deal of tuberculosis, and 
mentioned the fact that there had 
been 35 deaths in the last 15 years 
there in that village of a little more 
than 300 people. The mill people re- 
sented the statement and the town 
people resented it, and the mayor of 
the town requested an investigation. 

“The investigation proved that 
there were 307 people in the mill 
village and there had been 92 deaths 
from tuberculosis in 18 vears, which 
is about. 16 times as many as they 
ought to have had, considering the 
average death rate in the United 
States from that disease, a ratio of 
about 1 to 16. 

“We went into a careful investi- 
ration of every inhabitant of the 
 llage. The first thing we did was 
fo make a Vinquet test on every 
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operative in the mill, and we found 
that about 45 per cent of those 
working in the mill responded to this 
test. That showed that they were 
infected with tuberculosis. 


“Then we went out and examined 
every person in the village and. the 
percentage of those having tubereu- 
losis, or the percentage of those who 
responded to the test was about the 
same or. a little higher. 


“After we had finished that we 
went over the nmyatter again and 


made a physical examination. of ev- 
ery patient who had responded to 
the test, and we found that 45 per 
cent of those had some physical 
signs of having tuberculosis, some 
signs either in the lungs or in the 
glands. The other 55 per cent did 
not show any physical sign, that is, 
they were not sick at all, although 
the test showed they had been tn- 
fected, and that at some time or 
other they had probably gotten the 
disease. 


“Then We made an. investigation 
into every death that had occurred, 
We made a house to house canvass, 
and we also got the names from the 
dectors in the town of. the people 
who had died there, and we found 
there had been 92 deaths from tu- 
hereul which was nearly one- 
fourth of the present population. 


=1S, 


“Then we invesligated the places 
where these cases had come from 
and how they happened to be there, 
and we found, as | remember it, 
that between 95 and 98 per cent of 
all the cases that had -ocecurre?’ 
there, and all the cases that wer” 
there aft that time had either lived 
in the house with a ease of tuber- 


MILLS 


culosis, or next door to a house in 
which there was a case of tubercu- 
losis. The same thing was true in 
regard to those who responded to 
the Vinquet test whom I spoke of 
a while ago. <A similar work has 
been done in the State of Wisconsin 
in a rural community that showed 
that. 87 per cent of the people in two 
districts who lived in the same 
house with a case of tubereulosis. 
an advanced case of tuberculosis 
responding to this test, were posi- 
tive to the same test which we used. 
and that 50 per cent of the people 
who lived next door to a case of tu- 
berculosis were positive to this test, 
and that people who simply 
come casually in contact with a tu- 
berculosis. case, in sehool or in 
chureh, and had not lived next door 
or lived in the same house with a 
tubereulosis case—that of those 
people only 10 per cent responded 
to the test. 


“Then we worked that out with 
each family and found that a death 
from tuberculosis had only occur- 
red in 25 of the 97. families, and only 
in 15 family trees, the balance of 
the families having never had a case 
of tubereulosis.” 


“To the best of my knowledge and 
belief all that imfection that pro- 
fuced Sthose 92 deaths was due—or 
98 per cent of it at least was due—to 
close eontaect m the home with 
‘ases of tuberculosis. And so far 
as I was able to find out there seem- 
ed to be no infection due to any 
contact with any cases of tubercu- 
losis in the mill.” 

“It is impossible for any trade, or 
any occupation, to produce tuber- 
culosis without infection. The stone 


cutters’ trade is a very dusty trade, 
and fine particles of stone are car- 
ried into the bung, into the air cells, 
and on cutting the lung with a knife, 
you ean feel the particle of stone. 
Yet that does not produce tuberev- 


losis, but it is apparently a fre- 
quent cause of pneumonia, trua- 


matic pneumonia. The same is true 
to a limited degree, perhaps, of coal 
dust, bul tuberculosis can not be 
caused except by exposure to some 
other case.” 


“Two of the finest children that I 
know of are children of a patient 
of mine who had tuberculosis, a 
man, and he is well now, and his 
children are fine enough specimens 
to lake a prize at the State fair. The 
cattle breeders have probably de- 
veloped that particular thing bet- 
ter than anybody else. They have 
no trouble in taking a tubereuloeus 
cow and raising calves. from. her 
right straight along, and what they 
(jo 1 this, that when the calf is. horn 
they take il away. Il have seen thal 
done myself a good many times, bul 
if the ealf is left there to live with 
its mother and use her milk. it is 
probably that it will develop tuber- 
enlosis.” 


Deaths From Tuberculosis. 

The mortuery figures of the. Met- 
ropolitan Insurance Company show 
the per cent of deaths among the 
lextile operatives from tuberculosis 
lo be one of the lowest upon the lis! 
and less than half as great as among 
clerks and bookkeepers. ‘There is 
really very. little flying lint in a eot- 
fon mull except in the first. processes 
of manufacture where only men are 
employed, 
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Mills Better Than Farms. 


Shortly after his hookworm cam- 
paign in the South in which he had 
an unusual opportunity of examin- 
ing into the eonditions of cotton 
mills, Dr. Stiles, the famous hook- 
worm expert, wrote the following 
letter 


Mr. A. F. McKissick, 
President Grendel Mills, 
Greenwood, S. C. 


Sir: Your letter of June 21 in ref- 
erence to newspaper reports of an ad- 
dress I recently made in Washington 
has been receivd. The address was 
given extemporaneousty, and there» 
fore I have no copy of it which I can 
send you. You. ask me to confirm the 
newspapers’ statement. In reply to 
this request’ I would say that in that 
address I was discussing the general 
subject of hookworm disease among 
the tenant whites of the South. In 
the course of my remarks I made 
statements which I have made in sev- 
eral other addresses and which I ex- 
pect to repat a great many times more. 
I described the unsanitary conditions 
under which the tenant whites of the 
rural districts were living and the 
vastly improved, though not perfect 
Sanitary conditions they enjoy when 
they come to the cotton mills. I said 
that I looked upon the cotton mills as 
the greatest and almost the only real 
friends of the poor whites of the South, 
and that I could not concur in the 
popular .condemnation to which the 
cotton mills are constantly subjected. 
{ took the position that there is an- 
other side of the child-labor question, a 
side not generally understood; that I 
considered these children infinitely 
better off in the cotton mills than on 
the soil-polluted, disease-breeding, one- 
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horse, priviless farms. About 68 per 
cent of the Southern farmhouses I! 
have seen have no privy of any kind, 
and many of the country schools have 
no privy. As a result of the soil pollu- 
tion, diseases are widespread and 
many of these country children are 
extremely anemic and show a high 
death rate. When they enter the cot- 
ton mills they naturally take their 


farm diseases with them and persons 


unfamiliar with the existing conditions 
have, upon finding these anemic chil- 
dren in the cotton mills, attributed the 
anemia to the mill life and especially 
to breathing the cotton lint. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, upon reaching the 
mills the children exchange an intense 
degree of soil pollution for a very 
much lessened amount. of the same, 
Theory demands that as a rule their 
anemia will decrease with their con- 
tinued residence at the cotton mill vil- 
lage and that as a result their death 
rate will decrease. My personal obser- 
vations are that the demands which 
theory makes are confirmed by prac- 
tical experience. 


I do not hesitate to repeat to you a 
statement which I have often made in 
private conversation and in public, 
namely, I have a daughter 10 years 
old: I think as much of that daughter 
as any other father in this country 
thinks of his child. If I had to choose 
between putting that girl to work in 
the spinning room of the average cot- 
ton mill and putting her to live on 
the average one-horse farm of the 
South I should be compelled in justice 
to the child’s health, to send her to 
the cotton mill, and I feel assured that 
by.so doing I would give her a better 
chance to see her 2ist birthday. This 
does not mean that | am an exponent 
of child labor as an abstract proposi- 
tion, but rather that I look upon child 
labor in the South as the less of the 
two evils, and given the present me- 
dieval condiions, existing on the one- 


horse tenant farms, I view child labor 


as an actual blessing when compared 


with the child misery which is found 
more particularly in the sand lands 
and in the Appalachian region. 

You will find a short discussion of 
this subject in the last Annual Re- 
port of the Surgeon General, a copy 
of which you can probably obtain by 
applying to Sur. Gen. Wyman, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Hoping that the foregoing statement 
makes my position clear, I have the 
honor to remain, 


Respectfully, 


C. W. STILDBS, 
Chief Division of Zcology. 


Cotton Mill Work Not Dangerous. 


There seems to be a general im- 
pression, among those not famil‘ar 
with cotton mill machinery, that a 
very large number of children are 
maimed and injured for life while 
working in cotton mills. 

As a matter of fact very few acci- 
dents oecur in cotton mills. because 
the only machinery that can be re- 
garded as at all dangerous is the 
opening and ecard room where only 
men are employed, 

Only by gross carelessness can a 
boy or girl be injured in the spin- 
ing rooms where they are employ- 
ed for the machinery is light and 
there are no exposed gears. 

The best proof that accidents are 
rare in cotton mills are the rates 
charged by employment liability in- 
surance companies for. insurance on 
cotton mill employees. 


These insurance companies nat- 
urally base their rates upon the rec- 
ord of accidents and charge in pro- 
portion to the number of accidents 
in each industry. 


The following are the rates 
charged employers of labor in North 
Carolina for a policy covering $5,000 
for injury to one person or $10,000 
to several injured at the same time. 
The rate ineludes first medical aid 
and is the price charged per $100 of 
pay roll: 


Street car conductors.........$4.08 
Planing mill ..... 2, AT% 


Furniture factories ......... 1.09 


The evidence of the people that 
pay money for accidents, and there- 
fore keep an accurate record of 
same, is that there are fewer acci- 
dents and l@ss risk in cotton mills 
than in any other line of work 
They show the remarkable fact that 
there is more risk in working on a 
farm than there is in a cotton mill. 


Mental Effect of Work. 


The claim that cotton mill work 
has a disastrous effect upon the 
minds of employees seems tobe 
based upon nothing but supposition. 

The superintendents who are 
holding the highest positions and 
drawing the largest salaries in 
Southern cotton mills are the boys 
who hegan work at early ages. ard 
have kept at if ever since. 

If cotton mill work injuries chil- 
dren it does seem that there would 
he some evidence in insanity and yet 
we have the following statisties: 
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Admitted to State Sanatorium at 
Milledgeville, Ga.: 


From From 
Cotton Mills. Farms. 


Practically the same ratio will be 
found at the other insane asylums 
in the South and does not show 
much impairment of mental facui- 
ties of the mill population. 


Edueational Facilities. 


The charge has frequently been 
made and was formerly true that 
children employed in cotton 1nills 
were denied a chance for education, 
but such is not the case except in 
very rare instances today. 


The cotton mills of the South al- 
most without exception have splen- 
did schools for their employees and 
encourage them to attend, The cot- 
ton manufacturers do not wish their 
mill operatives to remain ignorant 
because they believe that education 
increases their efficiency. The mills 
have been the great factor im de- 
creasing illiteracy in the South for 
every mill operative has a school 
close at hand, whereas those chil- 
dren in sparsely settled or rural 
communities often can only attend 
school by going a considerable dis- 
tance. 


If we took no account of the older 
people in the mill villages, most of 
whom grew up on farms when the 
South was recovering from the Re- 
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construction period and was nol 
able to furnish sehools, the illiteracy 
statistics in the cotton mills would 
compare favorably with those in the 
hest section of the country. 

Writing in the North American 
Review about a year ago Winthrop 
Talbert said: 

“It has long been a choice morsel 
for the social pessimist and critic of 
democracy that nearly one-fourth 
of the population of the Southern 


States is illiterate. We have been 
eccustomed to think of Alabama, 


Mississippi and neighboring States 
as the ‘Black Belt,’ not only with re- 
gard to race, but also schooling. I 
gives a different aspect to the situa- 
tion to know that each Southern 
State has cut its percentage of il- 
literacy more than 25 per cent dur- 
ing the last census period from 1900 
to 1910, and that in the South Atlan- 
tic, East South Central, and West 
South Central divisions, which in- 
clude all the Southern States, the 
number of illiterates was nearly a 
million (938,767) less in 1910 than in 
1900. 


“IHiteracy may be a_ hindrance, 
but it is net a peril, in States whi. 
are so active through pubuc school 
endeavor and otherwise that each 
deeade they are sleadily effecting 
wholesale reductions not only in the 
percentage but in the number of il- 
iterates. Thus illiteracy is a men- 
ace only in the manufacturing 
States of New England and in the 
States of the Middle Atlantic divi- 
sion which for 10 years—nay, even 
for 20 years, as in the State of New 
York—have failed to reduce their 
percentage of illiteracy and have 


increased enormously their 
numbers of illiterates, but in per- 
centage of illiteracy as well. The 
New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Mountain and Pacific divisions are 
those which show an increase in the 
number of illiterates during the last 
20 years. 


also 


{iliterates are steadi.y increasing 
in number, not in the South, but in 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New. York, New. Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, North Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Washington and Cali- 
fornia, the heaviest increase being 
in New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States.. During the 20 years 
from 1890 to 1910, the number of il- 
literates in Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky 
and Florida decreased from 2.027.951 
to 427,063. In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jer- 


sey, New York and Pennsylvania, 
the inerease was from . 790,772. to 
103,872.” 


The statistics show that the States 
with advaneed child labor laws are 
increasing in literacy while the 
Southern. States where such a great 
evil is alleged to exist are actually 
making rapid strides in eliminating 
illiteracy, 

Widows. 

In discussing the labor prob- 
lem, the mill men frequently refer 
io the widows with large families 
dependent entirely upon thei labor 
and the agifalors vften attempt. to 
put the mill men in the position of 
hiding behind the widows. 
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matter of fact there is. an 


AS a 
unusually large per cent of widows 


in every cotton mill and for verv 


and logical reasons. 

A tenant farmer with a large fam- 
ily dies and leaves his widow to 
lake care of the children. 


If she stays upon the farm she 
will only have money at the crop 
season end must work all of the 
children. from before dawn until 
dusk that they may secure a mea- 
gre existence. If the crop is a fail- 
ure they do not make a living. 


The widow looks around for some 
place that she can feed and educate 
her family and the cotton mill is 
like a haven of rest. 


At the mill she and the older chil- 
dren may make fair wages and get 
paid in cash every Saturday night 
and they will have a good house to 
live in, 

The younger children may. attend 
the mill sehool free of charge and 
{he boys when they start to work in 
the mill will be learning a trade in 
which there is possibility of great 
advancement, 


The widow also knows that. if 
sickness comes she and her family 
will be eared for by the mill man- 
agement, 


Is it any wonder that the cotton 
mill villages have so many widows? 


We do not advocate child labor, 
and we want to see every State ac- 
lively enforce laws prohibiting the 
employment of children under 14 
years but these are matters: that 
should be regulated for each State 
ly the people of that State. 
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The Newberry Cotton Mills. at 
Newberry, §. G., are noted, not only 
for being one of the most. efficiently 
operated and successful cotton mills 


of the South, but also for Willow 
Brook Park. 
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SCENES FROM WILLOW BROOK PARK OF NEWBERRY COTTON MILLS 


From a lot of unsightly, gully 
washed waste land the Newberry 
Cotton Mills made a most beautiful 
park which is today the playground 
of both the mill and town people, 

The Newberry Cotton Mills have 


at 
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40,000 spindles and 4,224 looms. Z. F. ents 
Wright is president and J. 

Davis is superiniendent,. Mr. 
is now president of the Southern Willow Brook Park is 
Textile Associ<cien, ar. organization the Newberry 
which is ceimposed of superintend- joy of its 


and overseers of Southern cot- 

Marion ton mills, and has a large member- 
Davis ship. 

s the pride of 

Cotton Mills and the 

employees. 
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Albemarle, historic county seal of 
Stanly county, is the home of what 
may justly be termed one of the 
most elaborately coneeived and 
beautifully executed industrial fab- 
rics in the United States. 


The Wiseassett Mills were one of 
the pioneers in welfare work in the 
textile industry of the South and to 
them is due much eredit 
onstrating that. spending money to 
improve the health and: living con- 
ditions of the operatives was a pay- 
ing proposition. 


Anyone who looks at a gathering 
of the operatives of the Wiscas- 
sett Mills will be struck with their 
faces for they are men and women 
who live under and work under 
good conditions and their faces 
carry the unmistakable stamp 
contentment. 


Joe F, Cannon has for twelve 
-years been in charge of this plant. 
What he has accomplished for the 
betterment of social and living con- 
ditions in his mill settlement would 
require a book to relate. A _ brief 
visil there convinces one that 
there has been anything overlooked 
which would tend to make the life 
of his operatives more. comfortable 
and enjoyable it would be. difficull 
to find. 

To begin with, this is one of the 
largest, and it may be added, one of 


the most suceessful plants of the 
State or the South. And with. all 
the thousands upon — thousands 


which have been lavished upon pic- 
nies, premises of operatives and the 
like, the mill has made money from 
the start, which shows that the aes- 
thetic may be carried along with 
fhe practical side of mill manage- 
ment without injury to the mill 


for dem- 
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present a most 
of men to look after the grounds, 
purse. The goods from this vast 
chain of mills command a price 
much above the market the country 
over. Buyers have long since come 
fo look upon Wiseassett yarns as 
par excellence and they are willing 
to pay an advanced price for the 
output of these mills. The best cot- 
ton obtainable is bought from which 
to make the yarns; the best help 
possible to employ handle the ma- 
chines, the most improved machin- 
ery offered on the markets has been 
installed and everything has been 
done, regardless of expense involy- 
ed, to eause the products of the 
mills to be superior. 


Mr. Cannon is just now planning 
to erect a gigantic Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing, with swimming pool and all 
modern equipment, 
fo put in shape the thousand acres 
of land in the mill tract he sent for 
a landscape architect and the work 
was done by experts. 


These are but a few things which 
have called forth and will call forth 
the investment of large sums. Do 
they pav? 


The answer is shown in the faces 
of two thousand operatives who 
daily run the machinery of these 
mills. 


It is, indeed, a high type of citi- 
zenship one meets in this mill vil- 
lage, educated men and women, boys 
and girls, people who live well, who 
dress well, who converse well, who 
lead manly, upright lives, intelligent, 
well paid, contented and happy. 


The mill has built five hundred 
cottages for its employees. Just 


When he went 


attractive appear- now seventy more are being com- well tended hedges and shrubs. 


pleted. The majority of these cot- 
fages are of the latest designs in 
bungalows. They run from three to 
ten rooms each. They are all equip- 
ped with electric lights. All are 
provided with individual septic 
tanks. The houses are well painted 
within and without. They are on 
large lots, affording ample garden 
and lawn space. They front upon 
well laid-out streets. The whole 
scheme of village building offers a 
picture wherein one finds the mills 
grouped in the center of a veritable 
city, with houses surrounding them 
on all sides. The land on which thev 
are builf is suseeptible of the best 
kind of drainage. The village is 
laid off in regular city blocks and 
the result affords a picture not re- 


‘motely resembling a veritable little 


city, ashine with paint, neat from 
constant care, symmetrical in its 


contour, nestling close to the ancient 
town of Albemarle. 


Long ago Mr. Cannon had the vil- 
lage laid off in what he ealls dis- 
triets. In order to increase interest 
among operatives in home. beautifi - 


eation. he furnishes free flower 
seeds and then offers substantial 
prizes each year for best flowers 


grown, and for best kept premises. 
The various districts are entered in 
the warmest kind of -friendly rival- 
ry, each striving to out-beautify the 
other, As a consequence one finds 
all of the pretty houses set upon 
grounds which are neat as a pin, and 
set off during the summer months 
by luxuriant flowers of all kinds. 


The mill employs a regular squad 
and the premises of the mill proper 
ance with neatly clipped lawns and 


of his operatives and various affairs 
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As regards the educational facili- 
lies of the mill settlement, the mill 
has. built a large graded school 
building where eighteen teachers are 
employed at the mill's expense. Nine 
months of school in the year are af- 
forded and there are nine hundred 
children enrolled in this school. In 
addition to this, there are night 
schools for boys. 


~The employees of the mills are:in- 

lensely religious and there have 
been built in close reach of the vil- 
lage churches of all the denomina- 
lions. The employees of the mills 
are officers and leading spirits in all 
branches of ehurch work. The 
churches are modern structures and 
in their construction the mill lent 
a liberal hand. The school building 
was designed after Mr. Cannon had 
visited Charlotte and other cities to 
‘arefully inspect the type of school 
buildings in use. As a result of 
ideas gained he built a school struc- 
ture entirely modern in all respects. 
The building is steam heated, fully 
equipped with sanitary toilets and 
provided with ample light and safe- 
ty appliances. 


The mill employs throughout the 
year a graduate trained nurse whose 
duty if is to look after all sick per- 
sons in the village and all school 
children. The nurse has also organ- 
ized clubs among the women and 
aided in various ways to make the 
sociel life of the community more 
pleasant. 


Mr. Cannon has always taken a 
very deep interest in the social life 
are arranged thronghout the vear. 
Perhaps one of the best remembered 
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events m the village life is the picnie 
which the management gives opera- 
tives each year. At the picnie last 
summer there were eight thousand 
persons in attendance. Games of all 
kinds are entered on the program 
for the afternoon and after the din- 
ner. Then there is speaking by ora- 
tors of note and various other fea- 
tures which tend to make the pic- 
nic notable. Two bands play a 
prominent part. in the festivities, 
‘one of these being the well known 
Wiscassett band, made up of em- 
ployees of the mill. 


Another long remembered event 
is the annual fall fair. At the fair 
this fall there were exhibits of 
many kinds and descriptions. The 
mill offers prizes for superior prod- 
ucts in the various departments, 
such as a prize for the best cake, 
for the best handiwork, for bread, 
ele, Chickens, cows, garden prod- 
ucts, flowers, as well as the handi- 
work of employees ‘found places in 
the exhibit hall in large numbers 
and there was much rivalry among 


operatives in the contest for the rib- 
bons and the mill prizes. A feature 
of the fair was the baby contest. 
There were forty babies entered this 
fall, fine looking, healthy fellows. 
and the management gave to each 
one a silver spoon as well as prizes 
to the winners. | 


The above will give fhe reader an 
idea of that which the management 
of the Wiseassett Mills has done and 
is doing to make the life of the men 
and women it works happy and 
worth while. 


That operatives appreciate the ef- 
forts of the management in this di- 
rection is shown by the fact that 
very few employees ever leave Wis- 
cassett village. 


The mills are known today as 
Mills Nos, 4, 2, 3, 4,5,6 and 7. They 
were started in 1898 and there are 
many operatives there now who 
helped to dig the foundation of the 
first, mill of the group. There has 
never been any kind of labor trou- 
ble at these mills. 


The mills are located, just outside 
the city limits north of Albemarle 
on the Southern and Southbound 
Railway. All of the buildings are of 
the latest designs in mill construc- 
tion. All are two stories in height 
with the exception of one which its 
three stories. The mills consume 
twenty thousand bales of cotton 
each year. They make fine yarns, 
‘arded and combed and the output 
is sold through the company's own 
organization. 


The seven mills have a total 
equipment of eighty-five thousand 
spindles and accompanying equip- 
ment. The two thousand employees 
in the mills are from the country 
surrounding the mills. 


Officers of the company are: J. W. 
Cannon, president; Joe F. Cannon, 
treasurer .and general manager; J. 
A. Grove, secretary, and T. M. Den- 
ning, superintendent. 


In brief, one would have to travel 
far and wide to find a more perfec! 
scheme of community life or to find 
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WISCASSETT MILLS’ ANNUAL PICNIC 


a better.type of workmen than is 
found at the Wiscassett Mills. 

This building is located some dis- 
tance from the other Wiscasseft 
Mills. 

For a number of years the Wis- 
cassett Mills have been knitting a 
portion of their product into high- 
grade hosiery and that departmen! 
has been so successful and has grown 
fo such size that if was recently 
found necessary to erect a very large 
separate building for a knitting mill. 

T. M. Denning, the superintendent 
of the Wiseassett Mills, stands ex- 
eeedingly well in his line of business, 
in fact, there are none who are more 
highly regarded. 

Not only is Mr. Denning an expert 
and experienced manufacturer, but 
a man of the highest moral char- 
acter. 

When Wiseassett Mills built the 
beautiful bungalows for their oper- 
alives they “set the style” for future 
mill employees homes in the South 
and they are due eredit for being 
the pioneers. 
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Ware Shoals Company 


(1) KATHERINE HALL, (2) VIEW OF MILL, (3) MILL CHURCH, (4) ROOM IN KATHERINE HALL 


Col. Nat B. Dial of Laurens pro- 
jected the power plant at Ware 
Shoals on the Saluda River about 
fiffeen years ago, At the conclu- 
sion of the building of the power 


dam, the first cotton mill was built 


twelve years ago. The dam pro- 
vides for 3,000 horsepower. The 
original mill plant centained 30,000 
spindles. After adding to the old 
from time to time, a new mill has 
been built, and the entire develop- 
ment has 70,200 spindles and 1,907 
looms, Sheetings, shirtings and 
drills are made . There are now 900 
employees and a community of 2,500 
persons, 

The investment here in power 
plant, textile and other enterprises 
is $2,000,000. The officers of the com- 
pany are: Benjamin Reigel, presi- 
dent; Benj. D. Riegel, treasurer 
James F. MacEnroe, assistant treas- 
urer: BR. S. Oliver, secretary. 


These are the men who have made 
Ware Shoals more than a common- 
place mill town, Mr. MacEnroe is 
the resident manager and personal 
representative of the president, He 
has big responsibilities for a verv 
young man, but he appreciates the 
work that is cut out for him to do— 
and he does it, 


The day school is conducted in a 
very good building, cost $14,000, but 
this was pul. up for a church and 
the children are too much crowded 
and the class rooms too much scat- 
tered. This is a better building than 
is enjoyed by many towns of this 
size in the state. Ht is steam heated 
and has electric lights. 


At this time the school has an 
excellent teaching force of eight 
teachers. L. D, Elledge is superin- 


tendent of the sehools. This is a 
compulsory attendance district and 
the alfendance is 382 in the day 
school and 97'at night. 


There are 15 men in the night 
school whose average age is 35. 
Superintendent Elledge says that the 
night school is doing a big work. 
and the people seem eager to take 
advantage of educational opportu- 
nities, for they know that it ad- 
vances them in their work, 


It is evident that the night school 
has done a big work. It has in- 
creased in a general way the efi- 
ciency of the workmen, and in other 
definite ways. Men who studied at 
night have been promoted to posi- 
tions in the store and bank and other 
branches of work at the mill. An- 
other gauge of the good results is 
the fact that other mills are con- 
stantly seeking the best “men at 
Ware Shoals. The Ware Shoals su- 
perintendent is W. G, Cobb, a man 
who is well known in the mill busi- 
ness as a very successful manufac- 
turer. 


‘ise people here are proud of their 
community and hold their heads up. 
They have a beautiful community, 
good streets, electric lights in the 
homes, bath and sewer arrange- 
ments. The people appear satisfied 
and contented. If any move away 
they usually come back. They re- 
spond quickly to the appeal of school 
work, and of the library... Only. two 
men in the whole community op- 
posed compulsory attendance. 


The climate is good, the drainage 
perfect, the cottages neal and prem- 


ises well-kept and the health is fine. ; 


It is the highest point in Greenwood 
county. 


The people are paid in cash and 


ice plant is a great conveni- 
ence to the people, giving them ice 
much higher price if it were ship- 


The sanitary 
another great mew to the hogs 
management 
health of the people tn every way. 


Macknroe is now 


This will cost about 


and will rec of sw amp ang 


One of the best and most appreci- 


building, put up at a cost of $4 
is given over solely to the use of the 
When Columbia put 


the newspapers were full of the pre- 
Ww. are Shoals cost 40,000, or as auch 


heen made over it. 


“The People’s Amusement Hall” js 
what Benjamin D. 
build, and so proud was he of what 
he wrought that 
the Katherine Hall, 
It is unnecessary to elab- 
orate upon description of this build- 
ing, other than to say that it is just 
the handsomest 
Surrounded by an alfalfa patch of 
vivid green, this lovely home for the 


he has named 


in the South. 


mill community inspires local pride 
and pride of self. 


Mr. Riegel at first set out to put 
up an ordinary community house. 
Then he thought of adding a moving 
picture theater. Other things came 
fo him, one by one, until today Kath- 
erine Hall is complete and answers 
every demand of honest people for 
a home for their pastimes. 


There is nothing: cheap anywhere 
in this building. The furnishings are 
élegant. The wall fixtures of the 
Y. M. C. A. alone cost $1,000. There 
is also an outdoor gymnasium, light- 
ed by electricity, which is popular. 


Mr. Mowvray, the seeretary, will 
feature the boys’ work this winter, 
and is creating a big interest in the 
boys’ Y. M. C. A. work and gym 
classes. 


The people take veasile to the li- 
brary, as seen by the much used 
condition of the books, and Mr. Maec- 
Knroe is preparing to supplement 
the list. This is in charge of Mr. 
Paty, the physical director. 


Katherine Hall is turned over to 
the mill employees rent free and 
they pay $3 per year in dues, or 25 
cents a month, Lhe building is the 
headquarters for Campfire Girls, Boy 
scouts, the band. Mothers’ Clubs and 
all ather organizations of the life of 
the community. The lodge room is 
one of the best in the state, and the 
theater has several hundred dollars 
in scenery, 


Katherine Hall is under the man- 
agement of a board of directors -se- 
lected from among the residents of 
the community. Ware Shoals is 
the community. 
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Ware Shoals Manufacturing 


ATHLETIC TEAMS, BOY. SCOUTS, AND CIRCUS TEAM OF OPERATIVES AT WARE SHOALS, S. C. 
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. Montgomery 


great 


Pacolet Manufacturin 


acolel Manufacturing. of 


The 
which Victor M. 
Spartanburg, 8. is the president, 
has mills at Pacolet, 8. C. and New 
Holland, Ga. 


In 1881 the Pacolet Manufacturing 
Company was orrwanized with John 


H. Monigomery president and 
treasurer.- This was just few 


months after D. E. Converse started 
the Chfton development and a short 
fime after Colonel Hammett had 
started the development at  Pied- 
mont. The Paeolet Mill was a sue- 
cess from the start, and was. devel- 
oped and enlarged and later Captain 
fook the head of the 
Spartan Mills in Spartanburg, which 
had been started on installments of 
$1 per month... After making a suc- 
cess of this he organized the New 
Holland Mills at Gainesville, Ga, Be- 
fore he eould witness the fortunes 
of that mill, he was earried away 
in Oetober, 1902, by the hand of 


‘Providenee, having been killed by a 


fall from the walls of the new 
building. 


Following the death of Captain 
Montgomery, which was a disaster 
as well as a tragedy, there came one 
blow after another which seemed to 
wreck the very foundations of the 
suceess he had wrought im 
life. The Gainsville Mill was blown 
down by a cyclone and the village 
of the mill at Nev Holland, Ga. was 
wrecked at the same time. 


Widows and orphans were made 
for the management to eare for and 
there were other things to depress 
the hearts of the most courageous. 
Victor M. Montgomery had succeed- 
ed to the management of the Pacolet 
and the Gaimesville properties, and 
his brother Walter S. Montgomery 
was in charge of the Spartan Mills. 
Within two weeks of his sueceeding 
to the head of the Pacolet Mills, Mr. 
Montgomery had to face another sit- 
uation which would have unsettled 
the reason of a weaker man, espe- 
cially as he suffered so many pri- 
vate sorrows, among them the death 
of his father. This last catastrophe 
following the New Holland eyclone, 
but a few days, was the Pacolet flood 
which in half an hour swept away 
two of the three large mills which 


Montgomery of 
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PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PACOLET, S. C. 


Captain Montgomery had there built. 
But Victor M. Montgomery proved 
{hat he was the son of his father by 
saving the situation. The village al 
New Holland was rebuilt and. the 
iwo mills at Paecolet were restored. 
and upon larger scale, 

After the eyclone in 1903 the book 
value of the stock was only $6.25 per 
share, but in spite of that handicap 


if was rebuilt and the book value is’ 


now well above $100 per share. 

The Pacolet Mills of today is two- 
thirds larger than that which was 
destroyed, having 70,160 spindles and 
1,982 looms. The operatives for old 
Pacolet Mill came from a radius of 
30 miles of the mill. ‘They were very 
poor people, as the South was then 
suffering seriously from the conse- 
quences of war and farming, the 
only general occupation, was un- 
profitable. Some of the old settlers 
are yet with the mill,-and two of 
them have been on a kind of pen- 
sion for eight years. 

The people of the mills appear to 
be contented, comfortable, settled 
and prospering. Mr. Montgomery, 
however, has statistics to show tha! 
the people are not saving as much 
under the weekly pay day as they 
did when paid once a month. Their 
savings deposits fell off from $52,000 
under the monthly payday to $20,000 
under the semi-monthly plan, and 


HOMES OF MILL OPERATIVES 


now they are dwindling again. If 
makes no difference to the miil 
when the people are paid off; and 
the stores would profit by a weekly 
pay day, but the people do not. 

This mill is one of ‘nose that re- 
cently raised wages 20 per cent. The 
earning capacity of the people has 
doubled with the installation of new 


Company 
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arate items. These books range in 
value from $1 to $20. There are 
other stores in the community, and 
the people may trade wherever they 
wish. 


The Pacolet Mill is somewhat iso- 
lated, which helps to reduee the 
floating population which jis so 
much disliked by all mill managers. 
The people of Pacolet are, therefore, 
more settled, 


J. ¥. Cwodlett for years in the office 
of the mill, from its beginning unti! 
he retired some time ago, savs that 
when the original settlers came to 
the mill they were very poor and had 
no household goods. They are good 
people, easy to get along with ‘and 
the had people are a rare exception. 
The health is as good as that of any 
people anywhere and he had never 
seen any emaciation caused by work 
in the mill. No squalor, no pale chil- 
dren, coneeding that some children 
are pale by nature. He has fre- 
quently offered to wager that one 
can pick 12 mill children and 12 
from the city schools anywhere, and 
the mill children can outrun, out- 
jump, out wrestle the other #2. 

Mr. Montgomery states that the 
“dinner toter” is. becoming a thing 
of the past at Pacolet. There are 
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PACOLET MILL NO. 4, NEW HOLLAND, GA. 


machinery and with the increase in 
education and expertness. This mill 
is spending $5,000 a year in welfare 
work, including Y. M. A. night 
school classes, etc. 

There are seven styles of bunga- 
low homes and this gives variety to 
the general appearance. The houses 
have sewerage, water and  elec- 
trie lights. ‘The mill furnishes at 
cost fuel, pasturage and such things, 
and the rent of the cottages is uni- 
form with that of houses in other 
industrial communities. 


The mill store is operated to make 
a small profit. The business has 
crown to such an extent that book - 
keeping Wad to he done away with 
and a cash system instituted. This is 
handled by the use of coupon books. 
The coupons are as good as cash for 
anything in any department of the 
store, and the books are charged to 
the operatives who can not pay cash 
for them, This saves charging sep- 


many more idle men per capita in a 
city like Spartanburg than there are 
in an industrial community. One 
great cause of regret has been thal 
too many married too young, but as 
the people are becoming more and 
more educated they are marrying at 
a more mature age. In all the his- 
of Pacolet but two. children 
have been born out of- wedlock, and 
the mother in one case was the vie- 
tim of a fake marriage. ‘There are 
few. non-industrial towns of the. size 
of Pacolet that ean give as good a 
record. 


vacolet is proud of the reeord of 
her people. For the first six months 
of its existence the mill was a kind 
of training sehool for the people 
who came from the country. Since 


that time perhaps 100 men have 
gone from Paecolet mto great sue- 
cess in the world. One September 
day Mr. Montgomery passed the 


station at Pacolet and saw 22 boys 
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and girls getting on the train to go 
to the eolleges of the State. Edu- 
‘ating the people means that it is 
necessary continually to invent new 
machinery that will increase the op- 
portunity for the individual to in- 
crease his or her earnings. The mill 
in this way can make more cloth at 
less actual cost while the mdividual 


weaver is earning more money. 


acolet trains men to take respon- 
sible jobs. . Both superintendents al 
Pacolet and New Holland started as 
mill boys. Some leave the mill and 
invest savings in farm lands. Some 
fry to farm without owning the land 
and almost invariably come back to 
the mill. The people are continual- 
ly making investments of one kind 
and another, and the comfortable 
conditions of the people may be seen 
from the faet that sixteen of them 
have automobiles. The people car- 


ry insurance. The homes are well 
furnished, 


The new bungalow cot- 


PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY AT PACOLET, S. C. 


tages are well and substantially built 
and finished in good taste with the 
best of hardware. The walls are 
hard plaster and the interior wood- 
work is such as to inspire the people 
to take good care of their homes. 

The type of bungalow being built 
for the employees of the Pacolet 
Mfe. Co. would do eredit to the sub- 
urban section of any eity. 

The population of Pacolet is 2,500, 
and there are not many towns of 
that size in the United States that 
can boast of the things that Pacolet 
has. In addition to waterworks, 
electric lights and sewerage, and the 
public. buildings, there is a girls’ 
club house, a model home, contain- 
ing a dining room, kitchen and bed 
room, and the office’ of a tramed 
nurse, The Y. M. G. A. which occu- 
pies the upper floor of the $50,000 
store building has one of the finest 
evinasiums in the State, as well 
equipped as that of the city Y. M. 
¢. A. in Columbia. There are read- 
ing rooms and an auditorium in this 


GIRLS OF PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a 


building and here the night sehool 
classes are taught. The auditorium 
seats 1,500. There are cooled drink- 
ing fountains, in the mill, there is 
an ice plant which sells to the people 
at cost, and this mill has something 
thal is unique, a sanitary wash shed 
for the washing of the clothes. 
There is also in this comnrunity 4 
school for the negroes. 


There is a magistrate here, but he 
has some regular job as he couldn't 
make office expenses out of his fees. 
There is a splendid moral tone in 
this neighborhood. 


This mill community has compul- 
sory school attendance, only four 
out of 259 voters in the town oppos- 
ing ww. The school costs $5,000 
a year. Of this amount the 
state and county taxes bring 
$1,200. . The mill pays the. remain- 
der, There are two good buildings, 
a high school whieh cost $8,000, and 
a primary school, $5,000, 


This latter 


is a new building and is quite differ- 
ent from any school that would have 
appeared on these old red hills, but 
for the presence of the Pacolef Mills 
af Trough Shoals. There is also a 
free kindergarten. 

The night school has an average 
attendance of 66 and is one of the 
most successful in the State. Men 
advanced in vears are taking the 
complete cotton course from picking 
to finishing, patterns, ete. The at- 
tendance has been larger. but the in- 


creased attendance on the day 


school shows that the night school 
is not as much needed as formerly. 
One man started in the night school 
and his boy in the day school at the 
same time which showed an unusual! 
desire for education. 

Victor M. Montgomery, president 
of the Pacolet Manufacturing (o.., is 
one of the most prominent manu - 
facturers in the South and at the 
present time is president of — the 
south Carolina Cotton Manufaetur- 
ers Association, 


GIRLS OF PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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anes Knitting Company 


The building in whieh are located 
the offices, also the knitting, finish- 
ing and shipping departments of the 
P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. €., are located in the 
heart of Wimston-Salem, N. G. The 
main building and ifs connections 
are known as Mills 1, 2 and 5, and 
are as neat and clean as any of the 
most attractive, office buildings of a 
large city. The offices are ali lo- 
“ated on the first floor, completely 
equipped and tastily furnished. 

If is a large and imposing struc- 
ture, six stories in height and made 
of reinforced concrete and brick. 

It is only a short run from the 
city to the village known as Hanes 
Station. It is here that the. Spin- 


OFFICE AND KNITTING MILL OF 


ning Mills 3 and 4 are located. <A 
more perfectly executed scheme of 
community building would be. dif- 
ficult to locate. The first spinning 
plant was built in 1910 and is known 
as Mill No. 3: while Mill No. 4 was 
built m 4916 and is equipped to 
make a high grade of combed yarns. 
Mill No. 3 makes carded yarns in 
coarse counts, the product of both 
plants being used in their knitting 
and finishing plants in the city. 
About six hundred employees are 
found here, whith means that ap- 
proximately fifteen hundred people 
are dependent upon these two mills 
for livelihood. 

One .finds in this village a pleas- 
ing picture of home building. All 


KNITTING ROOM 


THE P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


of the houses in the village are bun- mitted to collect anywhere on the 
galows, double floored, substantially watershed, the results of which are 
built throughout and of attractive told in the health reeord of the vil- 
design. Each house is screened and lage. Each house is provided with 
there are blinds in every window. an individual sanitary toilet and 
In addition to being attractively septic tank. The mills employ 
painted, all the houses are plastered caretakers to inspect the premises 
and the interior woodwork is nicely of all homes each day and see that 
finished. ‘The very best grade of everything is kept in first class or- 
lumber was used in the construction der. 
of these houses. Each room is sup- 
plied with wardrobe and closets and 
there ate built-in cabinets in the community, they gave first atten- 
kitchens. Every house is ‘lighted tion to such vital matters as schools. 
with electricity and also furnished The consequence is, one finds here a 
with artesian water. The company school modern in all respects, two 
has nine free flowing wells and a hundred and fifty children being en- 
watershed reserved for these wells. rolled and six teachers employed. 
No refuse of any description is per- The mill furnishes the school build- 


When the management set about 
to construet a modern cotton mil! 


CUTTING AND SEWING ROOM 
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ing, a two story brick building, with 
modern equipment, steam heated, 
and when the free school termi- 
nates the mill continues the season 
al its own expense for several 
months. The principal of this school 
is in the employ of the mill in ad- 
dition to the school work, the prin- 
vipal has general charge of the 
ienefit work which embraces classes 
in sewing, domestic - science and 
music, and physical exercises. A 
new school building and auditorium, 
representing an investment of $25,- 
000, is now in course of construction. 

The mill furnishes one of the 
most up-to-date community houses 
in the state for general demonstra- 
tion work, music classes, special 
courses in cooking, sewing, etc. The 
Sunday school in the village has an 


attendance of about five hundred. 
There are also three churches— 
Baptist, Methodist and Moravian. 


In addition to all this, the man- 
agement does much that is of prac- 
tical benefit to its employees. For 
instance, coal and wood are sup- 
plied at actual cost. Cheap rents 
also help a great deal. The cot- 
tages run from three to ten rooms 


each and rents are based on a rate 
of thirty-five cents per room per 


week, water and lights included. At 
these mills one of the most prac- 
fieal services rendered is the free 
lunch for night operatives. This 
lunch is served to all operatives 
without cost at midnight. 

The girls employed in this plant 
range in ages from fourteen years 
upwards and are all making good 
wages, ranging from $7.00 to $15.00 
per week. It all depends upon the 
dexterity of the workers, for this is 
all piece work, being paid by the 
dozen. It may be noted in this con- 
nection that wages in all the Hanes 
mills have been materially raised 
during the past year and the opera- 
tives in the plants of this company 
are well paid and eontented. The 
operatives in the knitting mills, of 
course, all live in the city of Win- 
ston-Salem, many of them in their 
own homes, and they have easy ac- 
cess to all the advantages of the 
city. They attend city churches 


and city 


ONE OF THE SPINNING MILLS OF THE P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


schools are in @asy reach 
of all the families represented at 
the plant. The knitting plant was 
started in 1903 and a large percen- 
tage of the operatives have seen 
with the company from the outset. 
To give an idea of the immensity 
of the knitting mills, it may be noted 
that they turn out each year ap- 


pany s 
through 


own salesmen, as well as 

their New . York selling 
The P. H. Hanes Knitting 
o,, Inc. 18 the name of the tirm and 
the capitalization ts $1,700,000. P. H, 
Hanes is president, P. H. Hanes, Jr. 
is vice-president and treasurer, and 
W. M. Hanes, vice-president, T. W. 
Allen, secretary. Every essential to 


ELASTIC AN/T 


UNDERWEAR 


(Trade 


proximately seven million garments. 
The equipment consists of four 
hundred and fifty sewing machines 
and two hundred and thirty knitting 
frames and accompanying machin- 
ery. The output is sold to the job- 
ber exclusively through the com- 


Mark) 


the modern successful industrial 
plant, embracing welfare of workers 
as well as high standards of produc! 
and efficiency of operation, is found 
in these mills, 

The management of the company 
did not stand back on expense when 


STREET SCENE AT P. 


H. HANES KNITTING COQ, 


huilding this plant. 
with every conceivable apparatu- 
conducive to good sanitation and 
good health. There is an abundance 
of light on all floors. Fach floor has 
ils separate dressing rooms for the 
male and female operatives. Sani- 
lary toilets are found throughout 
the building.. The plant is provided 
with 
system of the latest design, the same 
femperature is maintained the en- 
tire year and the water used is of 
the purest. The temperature in the 
building is kept uniform and such 
a thing as stale air is unknown in 
this plant. The attention given to 
such matters has resulted in 
ducing greater vitality among oper- 
atives. An innovation at this plant, 
of which the management is justly 
proud, is the lunch feature. Com- 
plete lunches are served all opera- 
tives of the city plant in a specially 
provided dining room, complete in 
equipment, at a cost of ten or twelve 
cents. Nor is this a snatch and run 
affair. It is a substantial lunch for 
real, live, hungry human. beings. 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Mills are 
one of those groups of North Caro- 
lina mills which have attracted wide 
attention and whose output has 
found the widest kind of circulation 
in this, and other countries. 

Hanes Elastic Underwear for men 
is now favorably known to. every 
iobber and practically every retailer 
n.the United States. 


is equipped 


While much younger thas many of 


the other manufacturers of rihhe! 
underwear the P. H. Hanes Knitting 
Co. have through national adver- 


lising in such magazines as the Sat- 
urday Evening Post brought their 
nroduct fo the aftention of the pub- 
he and ereeted en epormous demand 

They have supported this de- 
mand by “quality,” for their poliey 
from the beginning has been to use 
only the most modern machinery 
and methods and to insist upon 
every garment heing made as near 
nerfect as nosstble The P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co. have wonderful plants 
and !s a remarkable organization 
in many ways, 
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Large Improvement Expenditures a Big Labor Asset 
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NEW MILL OF THE REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS, GREAT FALLS, S. C. 


Lecated in the beautiful hills of view, but also for the pleasing effect 


south Carolina at Great Falls on 
the Catawba River, has arisen with- 
in the last few years one of. the 
most thoroughly modern cities. of 
the whole *ndustrial world number- 
ing af the cresent date nearly 4,000 


inhabitants. The Republic Cotton 


Mills erected its first large plant 
here in 1911, af which time the pa- 
pers and trade journals throughoul 
the country spoke of it as “A new 
era dawning in the cotton manufae- 
turing business of the South.” Dur- 
ing the ensuing six years, the his- 
tory of the enterprise has been one 
of steady progress until a larger 
expenditure of thought as well as 
money has been made for the com- 
fort and happiness of its operatives 
than has been made by any other 
manufacturing company. 


The naturally beautiful site com- 
prising 300 ae¢res has been laid out 
into a most attractive and up-to- 
date little city, its four and a« hall 
miles of sand elay streets with abort 
three miles of conerete sidewalks, 
are all brilliantly lighted by elec- 
fricily. These streets follow the 
natural contour of the ‘hills, and 
the management in earrying out the 
decoration scheme is operating a 
specially constructed wagon for the 
transportation of large trees. These 
are being transplanted at intervals 
alone the streets and the entire de- 
velopment suggests an attractive 
suburban residential section of one 
of our modern cities. 


In going through the streets of the 
town, one is impressed with the ab- 
sence of objectionable odors arising 
from anything in the nature of a 
public nuisance, it being the duty 
of the police to see that cleanliness 
is rigidly enforced and to arrest any 
offender, The planting of flowering 
vines and plants is encouraged, not 
only from a decorative point of 


upon the nostrils of the perfume- 
laden air which is wafted from a 
rose or honeysuckle vine; — 

The operatives 
comfortable 


‘e furnished with 
homes free ot rent. 
These houses are ot a new and 
pleasing style of architecture, 
equipped with a complete bath 
room, containing a porcelain enam- 
eled bath tub, lavatory, toilet and all 
modern accessories, and supplied 
with an abundance of hot and cold 
water. The houses are electric 
lighted and supphed with electric 
fans, electric motors for sewime 
machines, electric cookers for keep- 
ing food hot or for quick cooking 
Kor all of these econvenienees the 
management makes no charge and 
feels that it will be amply repaid by 
a higher degree of efficient and sat- 
isfied labor. 


The fine. new school building: of 
which the whole community is jJust- 
ly proud, overlooks the city from 
one of its highest hills. This sehool 
building is thoroughlv modern .and 
up-to-date and was erected hy the 
Republic Cotton Mills Company at 
an expense of $25,000. [Tt is heated 
by its own steam plant and is equip- 
ped throughout with sanitary drink- 
ing fountains. Owing to the in- 
erease of scholars, which now num- 
bers 300, it has been necessary to 
build two new rooms this past sum- 
mer, thus giving eight spacious 
rooms, all of which have outside 
exposure. The building is lighted 
by electricity and offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for night classes. 
The sehool is presided over Dy a 
man principal and seven women as- 
sistants, and the scholar can he 
taken from the first to the tenth 
gerade. On the second floor of the 
huilding is a large auditorium equip- 
ped with opera chairs, and having a 
seating capacity of 650, 


The school grounds comprise five 
acres, which have been laid out in 
baseball, feotball and basketball 
grounds..fennis courts and an up- 
to-date playground fer children. 
There is not a dollar of state or 
county money in this school but it is 
all paid by the Republic Cotton 
Mills Company. 


The people of Great Falls are 
very. active in church work. At 
present there is only one church 
building, and notwithstanding the 
fact that there are Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Methodists in the town, 
they all turn out to the union serv- 
ices, which are alternately conduct- 
ed by ministers of the different de- 
nominations. The number of peo- 
ple ‘becoming interested in religious 
work has increased so rapidly that 
there is a movement on foot to or- 
ganize two new churches. The Bap- 
tists have money enough subscribed 
and will organize in the near future, 
and the Methodists are working hard 
to raise sufficient funds to soon own 
their own building. The sites have 
been given by the mill company, and 
to encourage interest and make the 
operatives feel they are a part of 
the movement, the company re- 
quests that they raise half the funds 
for the building and operating their 
churehes. 


The Sunday school is largely al- 
tended. The enrollment is about 400 
and has outgrown the church build- 
ing. making it necessary to hold its 
session in the sehool auditorium. 
Robert S. Mebane, President, and 
HH. B. Mebane, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, of the Republie Mills Company, 
are teachers in the Sunday school 
and are doing good work among the 
operatives spiritually as well as ma- 
terially, 

For the entertainment and recre- 
ation of the mill operatives, a mod- 
ern moving picture theatre is being 


&, 


operated. where the latest high. 
typed photoplays can be enjoyed. It 
is the aim ef the management tu 
sho only those which are of an 
éducational nature. Electric fans 
are imstalled in the theatre—further 
evidence that the comfort of the 
Great Falls people is considered. 

Situated as it is this industry, 25 
miles from any town, it was neces- 
sary to provide all of the advan- 
tages of a city. A thoroughly mod- 
ern department store with plate 
glass front was built and embellish- 
ed with handsome fixtures. Tho 
floors are of tile. The stock of 
goods is very complete and the mil- 
linery department is in charge of 
an expert milliner. The store is op- 
erated by the company on a strictly 
cash basis and -does a business of 
$400,000 a year. The necessities are 
sold at about cost, and  notwith- 
standing there are numerous other 
stores, the operatives prefer trad- 
ing af the company store on account 
of larger assortment and fair deal- 
ing. 


Saving accounts became so preva- 
lent among the operatives, and the 
inconvenience of banking at a dis- 
lance so great, that the company 
was compelled to organize a bank 
for general banking with a depart- 
ment for..savings, and a handsome 
building was erected. The fixtures 
are of mahogany with marble base. 
Also. located in this building is a 
drug store, with fixtures of mahog- 
any and a heautiful fountain, in 
harmony with its surroundings. The 
third compartment on the first floor 
is occupied by a handsome barber 
shop with sanifary equipment. The 
second floor ig devoted to up-to-date 
offices especially arranged for doc- 
tors and dentists. 


The Great. Falls market will. do 
eredit to any large city... It is a 
model of sanitary perfection and is 
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Brings Contentment to Thousands of Satisfied Operatives — | 


SCHOOL BUILDING AT THE REPUBLIC COTTON MILLS, GREAT FALLS, S. C. 


equipped with white enameled re- prevent any stagnating of water, and ern and all the water used for this full swing; and through his. efforts | — 
frigerating counters for the display 


should any be found, it is done away purpose is filtered, purified and dis- many of the neighboring farmers 
of meats and everything 1s a8 COM- wiih and the place treated with tributed by the Cramer system of are raising better crops. 
ket. The best grades of meat are kerosene oil. Owing to these sani- air condition, giving healthful, coo! 


supplied the operatives at cost on tary precautions, there has been no and sweet air throughout the entire 
a strictly cash basis. 


The possibilities for further de-_ 
velopment of the Republic Cotton 
Mills Company's plant are very great 
and it is said that on the hill bevond 


typhoid or malaria and only one building every day in the year. 
The refrigeration is supplied by a °° of pellagra, which appeared Upon entering the mill, this fact is 
of the market. in which drinking the city. Chis, under sanitary treat-- from al} outside temperature of i) equal in appointments to the one 
water-is chilled through a system of 
pipe coils so arranged that the wa- 
fer never: comes in contact with ther development, and to provide 
the ice and is then piped to the san- adequate accommodations for the 
itary drinking fountains throughout added number of operatives, a large 


each mill. number of new houses will be built. 


Through this additional opportunity 
comfortable modern hotel for the system cost the Republic Cotton mill like this for ten hours a day? offered to labor, doubtless many will 
accommodation of its office force Mills Company $100,000, and after 4... of the many distinctive fea- be attracted from the farms by the 
and for the traveling public. six years of operation and careful 

5 ybsery tion of the inere ised offici lures. embodied in this mill is the advantages of living conditions pro- 
indirect lighting from units of 500 vide« C0 work. 
ency of the operatives, the company % vided tor the comfort of the work 


. candle power each, producing a sof! ers in the Republic Mills, and in the 
is thoroughly convinces rat these 
is thoroughly convinced that giow  throurhout 


rae 


ment, disappeared. To further Safe- degrees into one of 75 degrees, the 
guard the operatives’ health, trained thought 
nurses and a. domestic § science 
teacher to give home lessons in hy- 
0) falve to fourtee ours 
geienic cooking are employed at the | lo fourteen 

companys expense. | a day in the broiling sun, when the; 


strikes one—why  shoula 
man, woman or child work upon the 


at Wher? A 


rhe company has also erected a The installation of this drainage ““" ™ rk im ease and comfort in a 


‘There are no springs or wells in 
the town. The water is taken from 
the Catawba River and filtered 


Jarge expenditures for the comfort the near future, the visitors will meet 4 
through a most complete and mod- ..4 yoalth of | its employees are ing, and reflected from the white with numerous families made hap- 4 
ern system at the rate of 300,000 gal- among tain — ‘nvastments enameled walls and ceilings it gives py by awakening to the fact that a 
lous per day, which, after passing the effect of a bright daylight with- through these improved conditions 
through the filter, is treated with ° The new mill is strictly fire proof, oul any glare. It is soft and pleas- they have been started.on the road . 
chlorine gas. Every house is sup- built of reinforced conerete with ant to the eyes, and there are no {o 


independence. In talking with 
one tenant farmer, who had been in 
| very poor circumstances and decid- 
covered with a secondary flooring of oy+ the mill are stationed sanitary some time ago, and who has 
maple, this furnishing @ cushion drinking fountains supplied with fil- been able 
Ss give ease to the operatives. This tapeq and purified water. The elec- them and has money in the bank, 
The sewerage system is most ¢com- maple flooring is the only wood in jpjeity for the plant is supplied by ‘e Bulletin’s correspondent real- 
plete; 200,000 feet of sewer pipe the. entire mill. The building «poe Southern Power Company and is She 
has been laid in straight lines run- 552 feet long and 150 feet wide and produced by three hydro-electric manufacturing Industry of the 
te briek and econerete man-. 1s equipped with 32,640 spindles and “nits situated en and adjoining the South is a blessing ty fhousands of 
holes...A mile below. the. city isa 720 Draper automatic Jooms for the mill- property up and down the river, people. 
large disposal plant through which production of print cloths. The Rvidentiv no money has been Robert 8. Mebane and Hal Mebane. 
the sewerage passes hefore empty- ecards are fed by an automatic feed- spared the erection of this build - formerly of Graham. N. C.. organiz - 
Ing mto the river. ‘There are no er which distributes a continuous ing or in its equipment. Judging ed and built the first mill of the Re- 
open closets. Every house is con- supply of cotton to the numerous from the: standpoint of the physical public Cotton Mills at Great Falls 
nected with the sewer and at conve- machines. Fach individual machine, comforts of its operatives, it is a and are still the president and treas- 
nent places throughout the town spinning ‘frame, ‘and loan is “urtver model. and it is génerally accepted urer of the company. Tt has pros- 
are located public toilets. by its own motor, here is. no shaft- by those who speak with authority pered under their business manage- 
ing or belting throughout the — as the most modern cotton manu- ment and a considerable factor = in 
avoid any kind of nuisance and will net eee capsiuaatag facturing plant in the entire world. their success has been their broad 
& hak anewhers against Adjoining ihe mill property, Mr. and liberal policy of doing -every- 
the property. Mosquitoes are un- The arrangement for humidifica- J. B. Duke has a large farm on thing possible for the welfare of 
known, as great care is taken ‘o tion and fresh air is the most mod- which scientific agriculture is in their employees. 


Dlied with this pure water. steel sash. The floors are of 9-inch shadows, but every ‘part of the 
reinforced concrete on which is laid building is well lighted. 
a 2-inch composition of sand and tar ay 


The company is very particular to 
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Chadwick-Hoskins 
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ompany 


The Chadwick-Hoskins Company, 
of Charlotte, operates a group of 
five cotton mills. They have a total 
equipment of 101,832 spindles and 
2339 looms. Arthur J. Draper is 
president and treasurer and E. (, 
Dwelle is assistant treasurer of the 
company. 


‘Two of the mills are located at 
Hoskins, two in the city of Charlotte 
and the other at Pineville, N. C., 
about ten miles from Charlotte. Aj 
Hoskins, whieh ts only a few -min- 
utes ride from the center of Char- 
lotte, the company owns 350 acres of 
land upon which Mills No. 1 and 2 
.are located. Mill No. 3 has a site of 
43. acres and Mill No. 4 stands on a 
54~-acre tract. 

No mill company in the country 
has done more to beautify their 


THE FIVE MILLS OF THE CHADWICK-HOSKINS COMPANY. 


mills and surroundings, and no com- 
pany nas achieved nier results in 
making their properties ‘beautiful. 
There are trees, flowers and shrubs 
in all the villages, the mills are sur- 
rounded with them and the whole is 
kept in perfect condition. The lawns 
are spacious and well kept. Thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent to 
make the villages places of perma- 
nent beauty. The work was very 
carefully planned and carried ouf. 


The grounds are laid out in perfect 


taste, and no detail has been. omil- 
ted to add the final touch to perfect 
the whole scheme. In short, no bet- 
ter example of landscape gardening 
can be seen than. that carried out 
by the Chadwick-Hoskins Company. 


The villages are laid out ‘so that 
they appear, not merely as row 


after row of houses, but as at- 
tractive and homelike communities. 
The homes of the operatives have 
from three to five rooms, and are fit- 
ted with all modern conveniences. 
Each house has a large lot so that 
there is plenty of room in front for 
nice lawns, and ample room in. the 
rear for vegetable gardens. The 
people are much interested in gar- 
dens and they cultivate them intelli- 
gently and systematically that 
they..are.able in. this way to mate- 
rially lessen their living expenses. 
The present owners of the mills 


Su) 


took hold of them in 1898. Since 
that time they have spent larg° 


sums of money in puttimg the mills 
and cottages in shape, and the re- 
sults of these expenditures are 
plainly evident to anyone who visits 


one of the mills.. Besides beautify- 
ing the grounds, no expense has 
been spared in giving the employees 
every convenience desired. As a re- 
sult the company has a class of 
workers that cannot be surpassed 
anywhere. The operatives take as 
much pride in the mills and th» 
work thev do as the mill’ manage- 
ment itself. Each year the mills: of- 
fer prizes for the best flowers grown 
by the employees and for the bes! 
kept premises. There is a great deal 
of friendiv rivalry. between the. peo- 
ple of the villages to see which of 
the five will make the best showing. 


The results obtained are nothing 
short of remarkable. 
The annual flower shows which 


are held at each of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills each fall are almost 
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hadwick-Hoskins Company 
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(1) MILL OFFICE, (2) INSIDE OF AN EMPLOYEES KITCHIN, (3 EMPL OYEES YARD, (4) CORNER OF MILL YARD, (5) 1917 FLOWER SHOW 
AT MILL NO. 1 AND 2, 1917 FLOWER SHOW AT MILL NO. 4 


beyond deseription. Anyone who is who grow them. 


not familiar with the people who 
work at these mills would find it 
hard to believe that such flowers 
could be raised by people who are 
busily engaged at work in a cotton 
mul, There is such a wealth of 
beauty displayed at. these shows that 


4 visitor would naturally think it 


would require the entire time of 
anyone to grow such flowers. The 
pictures shown herewith were taken 
at one of the shows this year and 
Will give the reader some idea of the 
kind of flowers that the Chadwick- 
Hoskins folks grow each year. Of 
course these exhibitions are a source? 


of great pride to the management of 
the mills as well as to the people 


these mill workers not only have a 
love for the beautiful, but serve as 
another illustration of the fact that 


whatever th. y undertake to do, they 
do well.. Nothing but an intelligent 
understanding of flower culture, 
eombined with a real love for th 
work would produce such results. 

The employees of the mills have 
their own club, the building for 
which was donated by the company. 
There are many forms of amuse- 
ment,.available to. the club mem- 
bers and it-is a very popular gath- 
ering place for them. 

One of the county schools is lo- 
eated at Hoskins, and the mill com- 
pany, being the largest tax-payers, 
naturally contributes most to the 
school’s support. The two mills that 


They show that are located in the city and the one 


at Pineville are easily accessible tv 
the city schools, and the mil chil- 
dren attend these. 


There are two churches at Hos- 
kins, one Methodist and one Baptist. 

The company donated the sites 
upon which the churches were built 
and contributed 20% to the cost 
of the buildings. The remainder of 
the cost was sarried by the opera- 
tives through the building and loan. 

The Southern Industrial Institute. 
loeated. at. Hoskins, is an institution 
designed to give a poor boy a 
chance to get an education and 
learn a trade at the same time. The 
mill company and Mr. Draper per- 
sonally have both contributed lib- 
erally to the splendid work that this 
school is doing. 


The mills are now in the best of 
shape and the operatives are haril 
working and loyal. They realize 
that the company has their best in- 
terests at heart and that it is 
through the generosity and help of 
the company that they are able to 
have such pleasant homes and sur- 
roundings. . The aesthetic as well as 
the practical side has been develop- 
ed and as a result the five plants are 
very suecessful from a business 
standpoint and stand as examples 
that there need be nothing about a 
manufacturing plant ‘hat is not neat 
and attractive. 

The employees of the mills will 
measure up to the best standards in 
efficiency, education and moral 
character. 

H. H. Boyd is general superintend- 
ent of the Chacwick-Hoskins Mills. 
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The Cliffside 


No farther back than the lifetime 
of one man, what is now one of the 
most flourishing industrial villages 
of the South was wilderness abound- 
ing in the natural beauties of hill 
and wood and stream, which the 
late Mr. R. R. Haynes had the fore- 
sight to realize would make an ideal 
setting for the big textile industry 
he had if in his mind to found and 
develop. 

The beautiful little town of Cliff- 
side, N. ©., with all the adjuncts ana 
modern institutions pertaining to it 
belongs to the Cliffside Mills, the 
company formed by Mr. R. R. 
Haynes. The streets in summer, 
adorned with a profusion of flowers 
and finely cropped hedge rows, fol- 
low the natural elevations, and the 
four hundred attractive, perfectly 
kept houses are built upon lots af- 
fording the finest natural drainage. 


The officers of the Cliffside eor- 
poration are Charles H. Havnes, 


president; Walter H. Haynes, vice- 
president; G. C. Haynes, treasurer: 


and Z. 0. Jenkins, secretary. “Wr te 
Packard is superintendent, having 


held this position for ten years. 
The mill itself is located on the 

Second Broad river, which affords 

most of the power necessary to run 


the machinery. the halance being 
eenerated by the plant itself. The 


lnilding was constructed in 190?. is 
of standard mill eonsfruetion and 
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SCENES FROM BABY SHOW AT CLIFFSIDE MILLS 


is amply equipped with safety and 
sanitary devices. It has a humidi- 
fier system supplying pure, sweet 
air, and the company owns and op- 
erates its own hydro-electric plant. 
The mill is scientifically lighted for 
the protection of the eyes. The 
plant is equipped with 41,280 spin- 
dies, 15,000 Crompton and Knowles 
2 and 4 box looms, employs 900 op- 
eratives, and turns out over 70,000 
yards of staple and fancy ginghams 
daily. 

At least 60 per cent of the opera- 
tives have been with the companv 


for ten years and some since the 
founding. of the enterprise. 

The mill families have apparent- 
ly all the comforts and conveniences 
enjoyed by city dwellers. Their 
houses are commodious, running 
from three to eight rooms each, are 
lighted by electricity, and sanitary 
arrangements are of the best. The 
houses are about 70 feet apart, ana 
surrounded by one-quarter acre of 
land giving ample space for garden 
plots and are furnished the opera- 
lives free of cost. Forty to. fifty 
prizes ‘are offered, totaling about 
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THE CLIFFSIDE MILLS, CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


$250, for the neatest places and best 


kept flower and vegetable gardens. 

The sanitary conditions of the vit 
lage are under the supervision of 
a physician employed by the com- 
pany as health officer, Dr. J. Rush 
Shull. He is assisted by a welfare 
worker and trained nurse maintain- 
ed by the mill&S management and 
teaching in domestic science is ar- 


ranged. The water supply is the 
pride of Cliffside. It comes from 
wells driven down to bed rock 8&5 


to 114 feet deep. One well, 200 feet 
deep, furnishes the best white sul- 
phur water. This pure water sup- 
ply is doubtless largelv responsible 
for the remarkable health record of 
the town. Typhoid fever is practi- 
cally unknown. 

The company operates a large 
store where in these days of high 
cost..of. living, the necessities are 
sold below actual cost. 

Tt, alse, mamtains a corn mill, a 
sfeam laundry and an ice place ani 
a model market where meats are 
supplied practically at cost. A high 
gerade porterhouse steak can be pur= 
chased at 20 cents a pound. Near by 
is a flour mill and a sanitary dairy 
comprising 24 head of Jersey cows. 

The opportunities are good for 
educating children while in this mil! 
community. Is founder was eve" 
interested and ready to do all in 
ris power to assist young peorle to 
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an education and young men have 
been helped to enter the ministry 
through working in the mill vaca- 
tions and extra time, after giving up 
regular work with the mill to enter 
school. A regular graded school with 
principal and five teachers and en- 
rolling 350 pupils is maintained by 
the mill and county in conjunction, 
the company giving the site and 
erecting the building. 


There are three churches, Bap- 
list, Methodist, and Presbyterian. 
Mr. Haynes gave the sites and told 
his workers that if they desired 
good chureh structures and would 
help to build them, he would do his 
part. The Cliffside people are sin- 
cerely religious and engage actively 
in church work. 

A reading-room and library 7s 
maimained in the village, there is 
i Skating rink for roller skating, 
and a moving-pieture show is op- 
erated for educational purposes as 
well as for entertainment. 


One of the great events of last 
year at Cliffside was the Baby Show 
under the direction of Dr. Shull, 
which lasted for a week .the pastors 
of the churches giving it their sup- 
port by beginning and closing the 
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WON FIRST PRIZE AT CLIFFSIDE MILLS BABY SHOW 


movement in the church services. 
Dr. Cooper of the State Board of 
Health characterized it as the best 
piece of health work he had seen in 
many a day. There were enrolled 
120 babies under two years of age 
and these were examined by the lo- 
cal physician assisted by nurses, 
and judged according to the Ameri- 
can Medical score card. During the 
period of six days Dr. George M. 
Cooper of the State Board of Health 
was in attendance two days and 
delivered two addresses; there were 
also a Symposium on baby diseases 
by the county health officer and 
others; talks on community health; 
talks on baby hygiene, baby diges- 
tion, and the selection of baby foods, 
and demonstrations by Mrs. L. M. 
Burts, baby specialist. Most inter- 
esting of all to the mothers of. the 
community was the baby. contest 
and awarding of prizes for the best 
physical babies. Little Miss Inez 
Fisher was the winner of the firsf 
prize. Both the parents of this baby 
have worked in the mills all their 
lives. The organization of a Moth- 
ers’ Club was also one of the fea- 
tures of this week. 
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Those who read the magazines of 
national circulation are well. ac- 
quainted with the Mayo Mills Under- 
wear for men and boys as it is very 
widely advertised. The feature of 
the Mayo Mills Underwear is that i! 
has 10 ribs per inch, whereas most 
underwear has only 8 ribs per inch, 
thereby making if a warmer and 
better fitting garment. 

The Mayo Mills Underwear is 
made in the village of Mayodan, 
N. C., not far from the Virginia line 
and every employee of the Mayo 
Mills came from the farms or the 
mountains nearby. 


The Mayo Mills have a capitaliza- 
tion of $650,000. The mills consist 
of a yarn mill and a knitting plant, 
Both mills are under the sanie man- 
agement. The yarn mill was built in 
1895 under the present name—*The 
Mayo Mills.” It had an initial capi- 
talization of $300,000. Im 1910 the 
capital stock of the corporation was 
increased to $645,000 and the knit- 
ting mill was added in that year. 


The knitting mill 
and boys’ union suits. Although 
established only little over 
five years, the mill has established 
a wonderful reputation for the high 
class of goods turned out. The out- 
put is sold to jobbers from the At- 
lantice to the Pacific. The quality of 
the product is unsurpassed and has 
found ready demand throughout the 
country. 


makes men’s 


The growth of the plant has been 
remarkable and the output has been 
mereased. many fold since. it. first 
began operations. The output is be- 
ing increased daily and new ma- 
chinery is constantly being added. 


The knitting mill gives employ- 
ment to 400 workers. 


The equipment of both mills con- 


=. 


THE MAYO MILLS 


sists of 51,648 spindles and 80 knit- 
ting machines. 

The two mills employ 800 opera- 
lives and about 2,500 persons are 
dependent upon them for a living. 

_ Both plants are operated by steam 
and water and operatives are paid 
off twice a month. Twelve thous- 
and bales of cotton are worked up 
into yarns and underwear each year. 

Officers of the mills are: F. H. 
Fries, president: W. C. Ruffin, secre- 
tary and treasurer S&S. M. Peterson 
is superintendent of the knitting 
mill and D, A. Ricks is superintend- 
ent of the yarn mill. : 

Mayodan is not far distant from 
Winston-Salem. The town is loca- 
ted in a healthful section, the natu- 
ral drainage of the mill site and of 
the mill village being good. 


Good water, good sanitation and 
general policies of clealiness have 
resulted in effecting a condition of 
fine health. There has never been 
but little sickness in Mayodan. The 
eompany aids in every way pos- 
sible in all cases of sickness or dis- 
tress and good medicines are furn- 
ished and the services of a compe- 
tent physician are available to all 
operatives at very little cost. . 

The mill management from the 
very outset realized the importance 
of good schooling facilities and a 
splendid school building has result- 
ed. Five teachers are regularly em- 
ployed and there is an enrollment 
in the school of 350 children. The 
town has eight months of school 
per year and, in addition to furnish- 
ing free of charge the school build- 


ing, the mill pays the greater part 
of maintenance, the balance being 
borne by the county. 


The mill has also built a large 
auditorium. for the use of opera- 
tives for general meetings and func- 
tions of any and all descriptions. 


The social life of the community 
is all that might be desired. For the 
ladies there are Ladies’ Aid societies 
and similar organizations, while 
among the men. there is a Masonic 
lodge, an Odd Fellows lodge and 
like fraternal bodies. 

The churches of the village in- 
clude Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal 
and Moravian. 

The residence section of the mill 
property is well kept. The cottages 
are neatly constructed, running from 
wo to six rooms each. Rentals 
charged are 36 cents per room per 
week. Water is furnished free and 
the most improved sanitary closets. 
have been established in every 
house. The mill has built 300 cot- 
tages for operatives, but realizing 
hat the man who owns his own 
home is of substantial, settled, con- 
tented type, self-respecting and in- 
dependent, the Mayo Mills policy 
has always been to encourage in 
every way possible the home-own- 
ing instinct. 

The result is that at least one 
hundred of the operatives are. today 
independent home owners, and have 
paid or are paying for their homes 
out of their savings in the mill. 

The policy of the management is 
fo aid every person who evinces a 
desire. to pay for a home.in.every 
way possible by advancing money 
to buy or build same on long-time 
payments. 

The management keeps a close 
eye on the population of the village 
and any undesirable characters who 
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Mayo Mills 


INTERIOR VIEWS OF MAYO MILLS, SHOWING CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH MAYO UNDERWEAR IS MANUFACTURED 


drift in are promptly forced to move 
on, The result is that the town ot 
Mayodan is peopled by a clean, 
steady and well-to-do class of citi- 
zens. The operatives for the most 
part came from territory surround- 
ing Mayodan and in the main they 
are industrious and altogether reli- 
able, 


The mills have done mueh~ for 
their workers but they have never 
been content with the past a¢com- 
plishments. They are always alert 
lo adopt any new poliey or initi- 
ale any. aovement. which. seeks. to 
better their living conditions. 


One of the interesting organiza- 
lions of the village is the band, made 
up of mill. boys, 


But of greater prominence, per- 


haps, than almost any organization of some of the Mayo mill workers. 


about the place, is the crack hase- 
ball team. The mill has built a mod- 
ern ball park and the greatest inter- 
est centers in the work of the ball 
team during the baseball season. 


The Mayo Mills may truly be re- 
ferred to as a strietly North Caro- 
lina proposition throughout. The 
general policy from the outset has 
been to puf a premium on faithful- 
ness and efficiency and all the of- 
fice force, from the paymaster to the 
office boy, came up through the mili. 


The Bank of Mayodan is another 
important institution. It is capital- 
ized at $10,000 and the employees of 
the mill are principal owners of 
the bank stock. The bank now has 
on deposit something like $35,000, a 
big part of which represents savings 


The mill corporation does not op- 
erate a commissary or store. It ts 


not necessary, as there are a num- 
her of progressive merchants in the 
town and the competition for the 
trade of the mill workers has always 
kept prices on a reasonable basis. 

The person interested in studying 
conditions as they exist in Southern 
cotton mill villages will find here the 
ideal type of such. 

The cleanliness and morale of this 
community is such as to prove an 
inspiration to the one who has been 
led astray by the turid bits of fietion 
written by space fillers with a dis- 
torted sense of fairness. 

The absence of sickness here pre- 
sents in itself proof positive of the 


health-giving climatic conditions. 
The money on deposit in the sav- 
ings instifutions of the locality sun- 
ports the statement in regard to the 
thrift of the people. Furthermore, 
if they were not well paid how could 
they manage to save this money? 


All that a person needs in order to 
fully convince them of the health 
and happiness of the Southern cof- 
ton mill operative is to spend pari 
of their vacation in the vicinity of 
one, It would be time well spent for 


it would not only change any mis- 


taken opinion that they might. be 


harboring but would) in addition, 


send them home heafthier and with 
a feeling that they had spent a gen- 
erally enjoyable holiday, 
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(1) W. A. HANDLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (2) AUDITORIUM, (3) GRADED SCHOOL, (4) AND (5) MILL VILLAGE SCENES 


The A, Handley Manufactaring 
Company, manufaeturing cotton 
voods, is located within the incor- 
porated limits of Roanoke, Alabama, 
and im one-fourth mile from the 
center of town. This plant runs full 
lime, and is operated by electricity. 
Additions to the mill have been 
made from time to time and it is 
probable that it will some time in 
the future be several times its pres- 
ent size. 


The W. A. Handley Manufacturing 
Co. now has 17,000 spindles and 265 
looms and manufactures cotton 
duck, a product that is in great de- 
mand by the United States at this 
time and they have from a spirit of 
patriotism done all they could to 
turn out a maximum quantity of 
such goods as the United States 
their production has 
heen of great assistance to the Gov- 
ernment in equipping our army and 
navy. 

Without a single exception the 
Southern cotton mills have heen 
loyal to the Government in this cri- 
sis and have pledged their resources 


and their equipment to the cause of 


universal liberty. 

The cotton mills have also given 
very liberally of men and enlist- 
ments at the beginning of the war 
were very heavy from among the 
young men of the mills. 


The W. A. Handley Mfg. Go., has 
been an unusually successful mill 
and has accumulated a large sur- 
plus. 


The mill and operative houses are 
located on high ground, well shaded, 


wilh fine nalural dramage, and the 
water supply is pure spring and 
well water. The grounds are kept 
clean and sanitary. 


The mill town has two houses of 
worship, with two Sunday schools. 
{ also has two buildings in use by 
the schools, there being 312 pupils 
enrolled. The teachers are paid en- 
tirely by the mill company. The 
company also furnishes a good au- 
ditortum building, with secret order 
hall on second floor. A moving pic- 
ture show is operated on the first 
floor. 


A good class of help is maintain- 
ed, and the peace and order of the 
community are marked. Both 
health and moral conditions are 


very satisfactory. The welfare of 
the operatives is well cared for in 
every respect, and they are, for the 
most part, prosperous and content. 
Many of the operatives own their 
own homes and very seldom do any 
of them move to other localities, 


President W. H. Kmeht ts. the 
financial head of the business and 
M. D. Boulware 38 secretary, bul 


when it comes to the operation of 


the mill and conducting affairs in 
the mill village Superintendent H. 
Enloe is king. : 


Mr. EKnloe has been superintend- 
ent of the W. A. Handley Mfg. Co. 


for many years and the success of 


the mill is a sufficient tribute to his 
ability as cotton manufacturer. He 


W. A. HANDLEY MANUFACTURING CO. BAND 


is regarded as an unusually effieien! 


inanager of help and in times of 


scarcity of labor when other mills 
have idle machinery the W. A. 
Handley Mfg. Co. keeps its machin- 
ery going and turns out full produe- 
Lion. 


The secret of Mr, Enloe’s suceess 
in keeping operatives is that they 
know that he has a personal interes! 
inthe weltare of each and every one 
of them. 


Most of the employees of this mill 
came from the tenant farms in this 
section and have bettered their con- 
dition because. they have better 
homes and better surroundings and 
make more money than they could 
upon the farm. At the mull they 
get their money at regular pay days, 
whereas upon the farm they had to 
wail until the crop was sold anid 
lake chances upon there beimg a 
crop failure. 


The faces of girls upon the oppo- 
site page show them all to be of 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood, for there 
is no foreign element in Southern 
cotton mills. 


Any industry. that is operated by 
the class of people indicated by the 
girls upon the opposite page is in- 
deed fortunate. 

The greatest asset of the cotton 
manufacturing industry of the South 
is its mill people, and probably im no 
other industry is there the same 
feeling of friendliness and good feel- 
ing as exists between the mill own- 
ers and the mill operatives of the 
South. 
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Handley Manufacturing Company 


SOME OF THE GIRLS EMPLOYED AT THE W. A. HANDLEY MFG. CO., ROANOKE, ALA, 


The above cut shows the photographs of eight girls employed at the W..A. dandley Mig..Co., at Roanoke, Ala., and the beauty and health 
of the girls would do credit to girls in any community in this country, It is evident to anyone who looks al the faces of these young ladies 
that they are above the average nol only physically but mentally as well, for the faces of every one of them show intelligence. While it ts 
not every mill in the South that can boast of as many girls of equal beauty, it is a fact that the cotton mill girls of the South are of robust 
health and many of them will compare in beauty with the “high society” girls of the cities. 
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Simultaneous with the opening in 
January, 1905, of the Dan River Di- 


vision of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills at Danville, Va., 
was the inauguration of its Wel- 
fare Work, which has grown, now, 
lo twenty distinct departments, 


From the beginning it was the 
policy of the management to fur- 
nish lucrative employment to the 
employees under the best possible 
working conditions, therefore in its 
construction and equipment the mil 
itself is a fine example of modern 
mechanical achievement. Of equal 
importance with this is the desire to 
furnish every facility for ideal home 
and community life. The village is 
composed of 700 houses, having from 
two to eight rooms each, the greater 
portion of them beimeg four-room 
cottages. The rooms are 15x15 feet, 
plastered walls, two windows each, 
with inside shutters; there are pan- 
tries and front and back porches. 
The houses are now being wired for 
electric light and water is brought to 
the door. The homes are equipped 
with modern sanitary outdoor toil- 
ets, built of the best materials. The 
lots are large, averaging 50x150 feet, 
affording excellent gardens, which 
are fenced with concrete posts and 
wire. This gives a great incentive 
to gardening and to the raising of 
chickens, while insuring greater pri- 
vacy, and presenting a neat thrifty 
appearance. The -yards are un- 
fenced. | 


The village is: well-lighted, and 
the streets planted with shade trees 
many of which have already in the 
short tife of the village, attamed 
good proportions. At this time very 
extensive street improvements are 
in progress; sidewalks of the best 
conerete construction are being laid. 
These improvements will add greal- 
ly to the comfort of the people and 


to the general attractiveness of thepatible with thorough work. 


village. 

One or the first Welfare features 
to be introduced was a corps ot 
visiting nurses, who have been won- 
derfully successful in the care, pre- 
vention and elimination of disease. 


In addition to their work in the 
homes, they daily inspect the Day 
Nursery children, as well as assist- 
ing in the regular mspection of the 
children of the public school. Since 
February, 1913, one of the city phy- 
sicians has conducted for the mill 
people a “Free Clinic,” one night in 
each week. He is assisted by a den- 
tist and a regular medical man. The 
attendance upon the clinic has been 
excellent, and very gratifying results 
have been noted. 

A splendidly equipped medical 
man has been secured as company 
physician and health officer, whe 
will begin work January ist, 1918. A 
large program of health service has 
accordingly been planned, which 
will be evolved as rapidly as com- 


The 
services of both nurses and physi- 
cian are entirely free to all our 
operatives. 


A wing of the new Welfare build- 
ing contains the offices of the medi- 
cal department, with waiting rooms, 
toilets, ete. It also contains a thor- 
oughly equipped milk station for the 
preparation of modified milk, ac- 
cording to prescribed formula. 
Feedings for 24 hours will be sold to 
the mothers for 10 cents, then to be 
carried home in. properly iced con- 
tainers. Not. only will the lives of 
many babies be saved in this way, 
but it will be a timely accompani- 
ment of the campaign for Better 
Babies. 


The Day Nursery opened in April, 
1905, holds an important place in 
the list of Welfare activities. It af- 
fords kind, sympathetic and intelli- 
gent care of the children of widowed 
women, and.those who from deser- 
tion, or from other causes, must 


Y. M. C. A. AT DAN RIVER MILLS 


RIVERSIDE AND DAN RIVER 


support or help in the 


| support of 
the family. 


Gradually they have gained the 
confidence of the mothers who. de- 
pend less and less upon the expedi- 
ent of leaving their children. with 
ignorant colored servants. The av- 
erage daily attendance has increas. 
ed very considerably, in the last few 


years, the maximum monthly aver- 


age 59 being reached in October last. 
This number taxes the building and 
equipment to the utmost, and plans 
have been prepared for its enlarge- 
ment and improvement. This. is to 
be done within the next few months 
as the need is urgent, because war 
conditions are forcing more 
more of the women into the mill. 


The strictly educational features 
of the work comprise a graded pub- 
lic school, and night school, inelud- 
ing very comprehensive courses in 
cooking and sewing, and two kinder- 
gartens. 

From a four-room school in 1905 
the public school has grown to 20 
class rooms in 1917. The splendid 
new building, occupied first in 1913, 
was outgrown that year, and the old 
building, which fortunately was no! 
demolished, stands next door and 
has been up to this time sufficient 
to house the overflow. It is proposed 
lo build another school plant at nu 
far distant date. 


The main building, built at a cos! 
of . $35,000, is of brick. construction. 
There are 12 class rooms, audito- 
rium with seating capacity 500, 
library (650 volumes), teachers’ res! 
room, principal's office, and ample 
space in basement for cooking, sew- 
ing and manual training. . 

The class rooms are furnished 
with patent single desks, very fine 
quality of slate blackboards, lavato- 


Ties and sanitary drinking fountains. 


The toilets are fitted with  self- 


and 
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COTTON MILLS, DANVILLE, VA. 


flushing stools, and the building has 
indirect fan system of heating. 


Besides the principal and 20 grade 
teachers, there are three teachers in 
the department of Home Economics. 
While this department is supported 
entirely by the mill, it forms an in- 
tegral part of the regular schoo! 
course of study. The head of this 
department, a Columbia University 
graduate, has carefully planned her 
work to fit the needs of the girls of 
every age from the first to the sev- 
enth grade. Another important fea- 
fure of the school work is, that 
while the girls of the various classes 
are receiving instruction in Home 
Economies, the boys are being train- 
ed in gymnastics at the Y. M. C. A. 
Also their play is directed on the 
school ground at recess periods by 
these same trained workers. This is 
of inestimable value to the school, 
and is typical of the co-ordination 
of the work of our various depart- 
ments. 


School gardens for ‘the boys, 
which were under the direction this 
past year of a representative of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
were accordingly laid out, planted 
and tended in a highly satisfactory 
manner, and the results were fine. 
This work will be continued in the 
future, 

The school has grown fully 300 
per cent in five years and its enroll- 
ment approaches. the 900 mark. This 
is remarkable in the face of the lack 
of compulsory education, and shows 
the effect of the systematic visiting 
by the whole teaching and welfare 
force. 

The..school. is supported by the 
county for six months of the year, 
and since 1909 the mill has supple- 
mented the term to a full nine- 
months session. 

The night school, which meets for 
two hours twice each week, is also 


housed in the public school build- 
ing, and its scope of work is only 
limited by lack of interest on the 
part of our people. In contrast to 
the Y. M. CG. A. textile classes, this 
school teaches the rudimentary sub- 
jects and is designed to be a feeder 
of the latter. There are about 125 
in this department and a large num- 
ber of these are girls in the cooking 
and sewing classes. | | 

The kindergarten work, establish- 
ed in 1907, has steadily grown in the 
favor of the people and in 1916 it 
was found advisable to open a sec- 
ond kindergarten. Both are in the 
hands of experienced directors who, 
aside from the excellent work with 
the children, are having notable 
success with kindergarten mothers’ 
meetings. The value of this work is 
not to be measured, not only in its 
effect upon the mdividual child, but 
in its reaction on the child’s home. 
There are 190 enrolled in this branch 
of the work. : 

Both of the Welfare Centers house 
a large number of clubs for child- 


ren,’ girls and women, both young 
and old. ‘Trained workers are in 
charge and this work grows apace. 

There is located in the new’ Wel- 
fare Building .a free library and 


savings bank for children, both of 


which are well patronized. The 
weekly deposits by the children in 
small amounts averages ‘approxi- 
mately $25.00. 


There is a Civie League which is 
a strong ally of the school and other 
departments of the welfare work. 
Through its auspices for severai 


years have been given prizes for 
gardening and general home im- 
provement. 


The Y. M. C. A. sehools, kinder- 
gartens and clubs combine in giving 
three great annual events, a. Play 
Festival in May, in which about 800 
take part; an exhibit at the County 
Fair, and at Christmas a wonderful 
Community Christmas Tree. 


The village is blessed with four 
ehurches, which at this time are led 
by ministers of large ability, whose 


MAY DAY AT DAN RIVER MILLS 


hearts and souls are dedicated to 
their noble calling. 

All ¢hurch work is experiencing a 
revival of interest, the Sunday 
schools particularly so. 

The Presbyterian Church is in 
process of enlargement which when 
eompleted will provide a modern 
Sunday school plant of high order, 

A new Methodist and a new Dunk- 
ard Church are both nearing com- 
pletion and it is understood that the 
Baplists will also build in the near 
future, 

To these improvements the miil 
cheerfully contributed the sum of 
$40,000.00, 

As an organ of publicity the Wel- 
fare Department issues monthly a 
four-page newspaper, enabling our 
people to keep posted on current 
village happenings, and us to keep 
before their attention the activities 
of this department and the ideals 
which govern its promotion. 

In this brief summary of the work 
it is not possible to make mention of 
all the elements which enter into its 
success, but chief of all is the spirit 
of. co-operation which exists be- 
tween the management, the 
churehes, Y. M. C. A. and other 
branches of the work. [It is this 
which makes possible a splendid co- 
ordination of effort which can only 
make for great results. 

H. R. Fitzgerald is secretary and 
lreasurer of the Riverside and Dan 
River Cotton Mills. 

W. W. Moore is general superin- 
tendent of Riverside division with 
George W. Robertson superintendent 
of Dan River division. 
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Marion Manufacturing Company 


I. would: be practically impossible 
lo find a lecation more suitable for 
building up a large industrial com- 
munity than the one aft Marion. 


Everything ideal in climate and 
scenery is here. ‘The water is pure 
and the air is invigorating. The men 
and women who came from. their 
mountain homes to run the spindles 
and looms are’a vigorous people, 
frugal, efficient, trustworthy and 
highly religious. ‘The mill, too, with 
iis modern sehooling facilities, with 
its cleanly environment, has done 
much for the operatives upon whom 
few advantages were lavished be- 
fore their advent into mill hfe al 
Marion. The Marion Manufacturing 
Company is situated one mile easi 
of Marion, N. C., upon a large acre- 
age of beautifully rolling hillsides. 
The Clinechfield Mills are a mile and 
a half to the southeast of the town. 
When Messrs. D. D. and H. F. Lit- 
(le and their associates set about 
to construct a mighty industrial en- 
terprise here on the rugged hill- 
sides they had an eye for the aes- 
thetic as well as the substantial. 
The mill buildings and the cottages 
of operatives have been built not 
only’ with a view to eomfort and 
durability bul with a desire to effec! 
a result of attractiveness and 
heauty. 


The. Marion Manufacturing Com- 
pany'’s plant, the first mill buill 
here, lies one mile east of Marion. 
It is buill upon a tract of 150 acres 
and the land where the mill and 
village are located is gently rolling. 
The mill proper is a three-story 
structure of standard mill construc- 
tion. It is an attractive tooking 
building situated upon grounds 
which have been given much care 
The cottages are situated upon hills 
about the mills and they are neat 
in appearance, commodious = and 


MARION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


roomy. In addition to ample garden teachers whose salaries are paid, by was built in 1909 and a good number 
space provided, the mill gives a free the company. ‘There is near the of the 350 operatives employed Low 
pasture for. operatives who wish to mill a union church built by the at the mill have been there since it 
provide their own milk and butter mill. A large store is operated by lirst began operations, 
for many of the operatives here. the company and goods handled are This is a fact that speaks well for 
have their own cows. The company sold at actual cost, that is the pur- the treatment they receive al the 
operates a school nine months in chase price plus the cost of main- hands of Messrs. Little. Thesé gen- 
the year. This school employs three taining the store itself. This mill Uemen, versed in every importan| 
. phrase of the cotton mill business, 
have long since come to the conclu- 
sion that if an operative works and 
lives under the care and attention of 
appreciative employers there is little 

‘ause left for that person to want 
to ¢hange—and 1 is rarely that the 
person will leave such a congenia! 
atmosphere. An operative with 
wandering tendencies is a trouble 
and a nuisance, not to mention an 
expense, to any mill and it is the 
very evident purpose of this man- 
agement to eliminate characters o! 
this type from its village. _ 

With edueational facilities, such 
as are found here, there is every op- 
portunity open to the one who is 
ambitious enough to want to some 
day fill a position of responsibility 
in life. And there is no better fu- 
ture awaiting the industrious cotton 
mill operative at Marion than fo 
grow up right here. The mill de- 
ghis in nothing more than to re- 
ward one of its own workers with a 
more responsible and. profitable po- 
silion—providing that person holds 
the necessary qualifications. 

Most of the employees come from 
the mountains and surrounding 
country. Large families, with little 
education and accustomed to but few 
advantages have come to this up-to- 
date industrial community and the 
improvement in their living con- 
ditions has been truly remarkable. 
Today they are well dressed, welt 
educated and are able to take advan- 
tage of many pleasures and privil- 
eges which were denied them before 
CHURCH AT MARION MANUFACTURING COMPANY : they came to live at the mills. 
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 Clinchfield Mill No. 1 was built in 
1914 and Chnehfield Mill No. 2 was 
built this vear. The management of 
these mills realizes fully the impor- 
schooling facilities and 
time nor money has been 
spared in providing adequate 
schools and well equipped teachers, 
At the company’s expense a mod- 
ern school building has been con- 
structed and school is taught by 
four teachers employed by the mill 
eight months in the year. In every 
work designed to promote the gen- 

eral welfare the mill management 
“es ever stood ready to co- operate 
and to aid. 


lance of 


neither 


The Clinehfield Mills have a cap- 
ital stock of $1,200,000 and operate 
a total of 65,000 spindles and 1,800 
looms. They manufacture an ex- 
cellent quality of wide print cloths. 
The original plant, Mill Ne. 1, was 
built in 1944 and about 600 employees 
work in this mill. 


The officers of the company are as 


follows: D. D. Little, president and 
treasurer; H. F. Little, assistant 
treasurer: W. L. Morris, secretary 
leasurer; W. L. Morris, secretary: 


W.. A. Black, general superintendent 
and A, F. Hunt, superintendent. 


, hours they should work. 


There are very few mill officials 
in North Carolina who would not ad- 
mit that a vast improvement is dis- 
closed by contrasting the represen- 
tative mill community of the pres- 
ent with the typical mill and mill 
village of twenty years ago. In this 
early period, just after its advent 
into a field apparently preempted 
and long lorded over by the manu- 
facturers of New England, the tex- 
tile Industry in this state was engag- 
ed with all its energies and resourees 
in the mere struggle to make good 
its footing. There were no time, nv 
means, no opportunity for indulgence 
in what many conscientious mill 

managers were then entirely sincere 
in regarding as “frills.” There was 
hard sledding for everybody. 

Not long emerged from the lean- 
ness, the almost universal destitu- 
tion which blighted the South during 
and for years after the period of re- 
construction, these pioneers worked 
with feverish intensity at establish- 
ing the foundations of the industrial 
fabric which they believed would 
free their land from the bitterness 
and bondage of poverty. There was 
no thought, in the nature of things 
there could be none, with regard to 
who should work or how many 
The prob- 
lem was not one of seeking or creat- 


CLINCHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY NO. 2 


ing wealth: it was essentially one of 
employment, of human welfare in 
the sense of providing instrumental- 
ities by the use of which men, women 
and children could earn a livelihood. 


The exigent demand: for the bare 
necessities of life, which could be 
gotten in the cotton mills of that 


period only by the combined toil of 
the whole family. overshadowed al! 
other considerations. Literally it 
was a question of bread and meat, 
and the mills provided 
thousands who could not otherwise 
subsist. — 


There is no denial that the average 
conditions were bad from manv 
points of view, just as they were bad 
in the mining regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, the silk mills of New Jersey 
and in many other localities and in- 
dustries. But they were, in their 
inception, the result of that sharn 
necessity which knows no law. It is 
the purpose of the articles publish- 
ed in this issue of the Bulletin to 
make known how greativ those con- 
ditions have been ameliorated. 


One cannot imagine healthier 
climate in which to live and work 
than the climate in the mountainous 
sections of North Carolina. The 
Clinechfield Mills, situated as 
are, not more than forty-five miles 


work for: 


from Asheville, famed the.  werid 
over for its health-givinge properties, 
does not only guarantee a é rugged 
constitution to its employees but 
includes everything that is progres- 
sive and modern in working con- 
ditions. These mills are equipped 
with every practical device intended 
to protect the safety of the workers 
and the villages of both the Marion 
Manufacturing Company the 
Clinchfield Mills are veritable models 
of sanitation and neatness. 


A visit to the Clinebfield Milts 
shows how much interest is taken in 
beautifying the premises around Lhe 
mill and village. The mill company 
furnishes flower seed to the employ- 
ees and takes many other ways o*% 
instilling into them a love of home 
beautification. 


At the Clinchfield Milis the dwell- 
ings of operatives run from three 
to seven rooms. Drilled wells are 
found on each lot and sanilary clos- 
ets, given regular attention by the 
Sanitary squad, mean cleanliness 
and health. The average attend- 
ance af the mill sehool is 200, There 
are af the mill village also two 
churches and the company has con- 


tributed largely toward the build- 
ing of these churches and = their 


maintenance. 


WEAVE ROOM 
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Springs 


With a capital of $130,000 the 
Lancaster Cotton Mills was started 
in 4895. ven- 
fure seems to have heen a success in 
more ways tha. one, for not. only 
has Laneaster become a city with 
paved streets, but from the mother 
plant of 10,000 spindles and 480 
looms has grown v gigantic industry 
having 3,000 Draper looms and 140,- 
O00 spindles. 


This manufacturing 


In 1895 the site of the Lancaster 
Cotton Mills was-a cotton field. The 
plant now covers 8% acres with a 
floor space of 15 acres. The corpor- 
ation owns 404 cottages occupied ex- 
eclusively by its employees. Drink- 
ing water obtained from wells 400 
feet deep is supphed to the com- 
niunity and everything reasonable is 
don to protect health and to pro- 
mote good feeling throughout the 
community. 


The backbone of this great enter- 
prise was the little mill built in 1895, 
The first " rease was made in 1903, 
when the plant was enlarged to 74, 
764 spindles and 1,578 looms. The 
next increase was in 1914. Of course 
this was not all out of the profits 
of the mill, but the success that Col. 
Springs had made inspired con- 
fidence and he was able to secure 


EES 


LANCASTER COTTON MILLS 


the financial backing necessary. 


The Laneaster cotton mill is the 
largest textile plant in the country 
under one roof, and has the larges! 
weave room in the world under one 
shed. ‘t seems impossible, but is 
true, that under one shed there ar? 
3,006 Draper 


looms. converting an- 


urer of the company is W. 4, 


Thompson, who has. been here from 


the first. While Colonel Springs is 
himself a great machine for master- 
ing details, yet it is unlikely that 
this great success could have been 
wrought but for the wise and paims- 
taking assistant. Furthermore the 
mill has had but two superintend- 
ents—the late C. B.. Skipper, who 


the ori. inal name of Colonel Springs’ 
family when it came over from Hol- 
land and settled in New York, the 
name being a! vidged to Springs in 
1717. 

The Eureka ¢. Chester was anoth- 
er run down mill which has been 
puf upon its feet by Colonel Springs. 
This’ mill was started m 1900 with 


ii 


— 


nually into cloth 24,000 bales of cot- 
ton, 

There are several reasons for the 
continued success of the Lancaster 
Mills. One is Col. Spring’s natural 
business talent. Another is the fact 
that he has always “stayed on the 
job.” A third reason is that he has 
always surrounded himself with c¢a- 
pable men. The secretary and treas - 
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oot 


AT LANCASTER 


section. 


KERSHAW COTTON MILLS 


was killed in a trolley accident, and 
A. H. Robbins. 


Colonel Springs is also at the head 
of five other mills, one of which he 


organized, two others he has reor- 
ganized, and in two others he suc- 


ceeded to the management, these be- 
ing at Fo:t Mill, the home of his 
family. These five mills are the 
Springstein and Eureka at Chester: 
the two mills at Fort Mill and the 
Kershaw Mill. | 

The Springstein 
Chester Mill, with 450 looms and no 
spindles. This mill was much run 
down physically and in every other 
way when Colonel Springs took hold 
in 1993 and added 6,000 spindles. In 
1907 he increased this to 16,000 spin- 
dies and 570 looms The small vil- 
lage has been greatly enlarged and 
the cottages made more comfort- 
able. The Springstein is in the heart 
of. the.city .of Chester,..between.the 
railroad statioa and the business 
The property it occupies is 
much too valuable for industrial 
uses, and some day it must be moved 
into the suburbs, as the city of Ches- 
ter grows. The cottages at Spring- 
stein were all repainted recently. 
This mill ge‘s its new name from 


was the old 


‘was increased by 


9,080 spindles and no looms. This 
Colonel Springs to 
16,000 spindles and now 26,000 spin- 
dies and 600 Draper looms, Both 
of these mills are running success- 
fully and are contributing to the 
general prosperity of the city of 
Chester. 

The officers of the mill are: Le- 
roy Springs, president; John T. Ste- 


vens, vice-president, and John M. 
Carson, treasurer. The name. of 


John T. Stevens is another to con- 
jure by in that section of the State. 
Starting in life as a clerk in a store, 
he engaged in the saw mill busi- 
ness and later in the cotton oil busi- 
ness, and he became independently 
wealthy. Boldness, keen perception. 
and frank dealing combined to 
make his career a great success. 

The Kershaw Cotton Mill has 1{1,- 
N00 spindles and 482 looms. This is 
one of the prettiest small mills in 
the country. All of the cotton is 
hought in the county and the mill 
has prometed truck farming and in 
other ways has been a general help 
fo the county. The employees came 
from right around Kershaw and are 
good citizens. 
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FORT MILL MFG, CO. NO. 1 


The Fort Mill Manufacturing Co. 
was built by: the late Capt. Samuel 
kK. White and associates in 1888. This 
was the first mill in the South to 
operate on staple ginghams. . The 
plant consisted of 10,000 spindles 
and 420 looms. Captain White was 
a planter and wished to see his home 
town go forward... Fort Mill at that 
time was a small community, with 
two or three stores. ‘Today it is a 
thriving town, and the millS have 
been the life of the business com- 
munity, 

The No, 2 mill was started by the 


citizens of the community with the tage on the farms and had no oppor- variably he spotted employees who 


co-operation of Capt. White and 
John M. Spratt. It had 5,000 spind- 
les and 300 looms. Later this muil 
was merged with the Fort Mill Man- 
ufacturing Company. <A few years 
later it was enlarged by Col. Springs 
to 10,000 spindles and 460 looms, Af 
present work of enlarging both 
plants is going on. They will be 
doubled in eapacity. New weave 
sheds are being added. The two 
mills will have 40,000 spindles and 
1,600 looms, 


Col. Spring’s. first success in life 
was due to his judgment in hand- 
ling cotton, and it is of interest to 
state that the five mills consume 
45,000 bales of cotton a year, valued 
at nearly $4,000,000 at. present prices. 
The Laneaster Cotton Mills alone 
uses 30,000 bales of cotton, con- 
necting this into 45,000,000 yards of 
cloth in a year, nearly 1,000,000 in a 
week, or 63 miles a day. 


The officers of the Springs mills 


are:  Laneaster, Leroy Springs, 
president; Waddy C. Thompson, 


secretary and treasurer; A. H. Rob- 
bins, superintendent. Fort Mill, J. 
K. Willimsen, general manager; C. 
W. McNealy, superintendent; Eu- 
reka, J. M. Adams, superintendent: 
Springstein, H. S.,Adams, treasurer; 


J. A. Adams, superintendent: Ker- 


shaw, York Wilson, assistant treas- on the payrolls of the 


wer, 

At all of these mills there are 
good schools and churches in the 
lowns or accessible to the employees 
who avail themselves of the privi- 
leges. The people in all the mils 
are good citizens and upright in all 
of their dealings. 


When the Lancaster mill was 
started, the help eame from the 
country. Among the families com- 
ing to the mill were some who had 
girls who could not work to advan- 


FORT MILL MFG. CO. NO. 2 


The names of some of the familiss 
Lancaster 
mills will correspond with the rolls 
of soldiers in the Confederate armies 
and of men who served in the Revo- 
lution at Hanging Rock under Gen- 
eral Sumter. 

The general appearance of these 
people is good, and their health not 
only is good but has shown an im- 
provement since they came to the 
mill. A visitor was asked to point 
out the “best looking” people as 
they came out of the mill, and in- 


Of the people an opportunity. 


under the supervision of the public 
school board. This has long been 


regarded as one of the best sehools 


in the State. 


Coming to the mill has given many 
They 
have been thrifty and have saved 
enough money to buy plantations, 
and homes of their own. Some few 
have savings accounts in the mill. 
and the mill is preparing to start a 
savings bank for ther help. The 
mill is also preparing to undertake 
community work, in connection with 
gardening, ete. 

Colonel Springs is also arrangine 


tunity to get anything out of. the 
There were other 
because 
They came haul- 
ing everything, in one wagon to a 
was 
historian. 
fime a family was 
able to earn more in a month in the 
mill than in a year on the farm. lt 
ean not be gainsaid that their con- 
dition in life has been changed and 


social side of life. 
tenant families who 
of their poverty. 


Came 


much of that 
Says a_ local 


a short 


family, and 
worthless, 
Within 


uplifted in every way. 


SPRINGSTEIN MILLS 


had beén there for vears. 
likely had just come to the mill. 


rane moral tone of the community 
is exceptionally good and the mor- 
als of the people will compare to 
advantage with those of any other 
They will not stand for dis- 
1.250 operatives, 


people. 
order. ‘There are 
making a city of 3,500 -persons. 
The. manufacturing 


The less 


interests of 
the city of Laneaster pay one-third 
of the taxes of the entire county. 
The mill has an excellent school 


EUREKA COTTON MILLS 


to build a large hall for the use of 
the people for their public gather- 
ings. This will contain a gymna- 
sium, domestic science departmen. 
and shower baths for men and 
women. 

The weekly pay day was inaugu- 
rated at the Lancaster Mills before 
the State law went into effect. It is 
found to work all right in mills run- 
ning on good gray goods, but is un- 
satisfactory in mills making colore. 
goods, and is a disadvantage to both 


‘the mill and the employee. 


One of the most reeent additions 
in the welfare line of work here is 
a new $30,000. club: house which is 
now under construction. The elubd 
house is being built by the mill for 
ifs emplovees. 


The entire chain of mills controll- 
od by Leroy Springs are at the pres- 
ent time enjoying unusual prosper- 
ity. Mr. Springs is interested finan- 
cially in a great many enterprises 
besides his cotton mills. He has 
railroad, mercantile and banking 
interests and is regarded as one of 
the leading business men of South 
Carolina, 
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The Dunean Mills 


Thursday, December 20, 1917. 


The Community sagt held af Dun- 


Srd Was a oceasion 
people of the village. 


Rooms were crowded with 


partments as follows: 


Club exhibit. 
fruits and vegetables. 
s relies and eurios and schoo! 


There were splendid exhibits 


‘annery, and the mill, Prizes 


THE DUNEAN MILL, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


were awarded in each department. 

Of especial imterest at this time 
was-the admirable exhibit of fruits 
and vegetaples canned in the homes, 
showing what the people have done 
towards the conservation of food. 
Throughout the summer much ef- 
thusiasm has been shown in this 
movement by the people and the mill 
authorities 


The mill has operated a modern 
and fully equipped cannery, em- 
ploying expert canners. The vege- 
tables and fruits were furnished by 
the people and the work doue free of 
charge. 


In their own homes the house- 
wives preserved and | 
jars of fruits and vegetables, 
a total of 40,000 jars. 


work were comfortably fitted up and 
regular welfare work begun. 


for’ young people are held regularly. 
Also community rallies and meetings 


were invited to a musical 


president of the Woman's Club 
Nearly 25,000 cans were pul of Greenville, spoke. 


In her eharm- 
up during the summer in the can- mg manner, she advised the mothers 


ee 


in-regard to the young at the 
eritical time. 

The Dunean people are greatly in- 
terested in church work, and they 
have two well organized churches- 
the Methodist and Baptist. The 
members are planning to have two 
new church buildings at an. early 
date. There is a large and flourish- 
ing Sunday school, which 1s well al- 
tended. A new and thoroughly mod- 
ern $25,000 school building is near- 
ing completion. 

The people are industrious, happy 
and contented, and it is the aim of 
‘ach one to help make Dunean one 
of the finest of mill villages. 


SCE\IES FROM DUNEAN MILL FAIR, NOVEMBER 2 AND 3, 1917. 
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The Watts Mill is located one 
and one-half miles from the city of 
Laurens, in Laurens county, the 
splendid Piedmont section of South 
Carolina. 


The location is ideal for a cotton 
mill community, as it is on a well 
drained ridge, and the village was 
planned with a view to perfect sani- 
tation. As a result, the health con- 
ditions are the very best, one of the 
first requisites of happiness and 
prosperity mm any community. 


The company shows a keen inter- 


est in its employees always and 
supports many profitable and bene. 
ficial institutions for them. The 
past summer found the company in- 
terested in gardening and canning. 
The gardens were prepared free of 
charge, thereby making it possible 
for many to have gardens who could 
not have had otherwise. A canning 
outfit was installed and operated at 
actual cost, only five cents per can 
being charged. Twelve thousand 
cans of vegetables and fruit were 


‘saved in this way. The people sing’ 


the praises of such conveniences 
continually. 


Once each month the county home 
demonstration agent meets a club of 


women and girls who study the gov- 


ernment bulletins on food conserva- 
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WATTS MILL, LAURENS, S. C. 


tiony These meetings are interest- 
ing and profitable. © 

The people were encouraged to 
‘aise hogs. A smoke-house for cur- 
ing the meats, which has been rec- 
ommended by the government, has 
been ordered and will soon be placed 
in the hands of the people. Coal and 


all fuels are furnished the em- 
ployees at one-half the market 


price. Thus the physical man is be- 
ing well provided for in Watts Mills 
community. 


tention. 


The moral, educational and relig- use their minds and hands and be- 


ry 


ious life are not neglected. A splen- ing given daily lessons in doing “the 
did chureh and chapel are at the right thing at the right time,” thus 


disposal of the people. 


The various getting early one of the most valu- 
denominations have their pastors, able lessons of life. 
who are very active in their work gartener enters the 


The kinder- 
life of many 


and add much to the life of the homes through this contact with the 


community. 


babies, and is found making daily 


The tiniest. tots and grown-ups calls which brighten and cheer. The 
alike are receiving educational at- graded school offers the same course 


The kindergarten proves 2 of study given in the Laurens city 


center of interest—here we find fifty school and is furnished apparatus 
or sixty tiny folk being taught to for presenting the course in an In- 


COTTAGES AT WATTS MILL 


teresting and practical way. The 
school building is modern, well- 
equipped and well kept; improve- 
ments are made as the need is felt. 
Nor is the idea of the beautiful neg- 
lected—flower boxes are kept bright 
and plans are under way for beau- 
tifying the grounds generally. Play- 
ground apparatus is provided. The 
enrollment is two hundred and fifty; 
the attendance splendid. Recently 
ninety-five per cent of the people 
yoted in favor of compulsory edu- 
eation. A night school, in which 
mechanical arts is taught, is main- 
fained. horticulturist is em- 
ployed by the company. The natural 
heauty of the village is being con- 
served and increased. 


Needless to say, in view of the 
above facts a splendid spirit of co- 
operation exists in this community. 


CHURCH AT WATTS MILL 


> 


SCHOOL AT WATTS MILL 
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City Roanoke Rapids 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


Roanoke Rapids is located on. the more arbitrary than actual. The 
Seaboard Air Line Railway and is POstoffices of Rosemary and Roan- 
: oke Rapids are 1.1 miles apart, the 
Patterson Mills village lying — be- 
eigh. It is situated in the extreme tween, bul: shghtly to the east of 
northeastern corner of Halifax Roanoke avenue, which is the com- 

anoke river. The community draws : 


almost equidistant (about 80 miles) 


trade from both Halifax and North- The manufacturing — establish- 
ampton counties, being connected ments of the community consist of 


with Northampton by a series of six cotton mills and two paper 
steel bridges and. improved roads. mills. The Rosemary Manufactur- 
The roads leading into the commu- ing Company, which operates three 
nity from Halifax county are excel- mills, are the largest manufacturers 
lent. Praetiecally all of them are of mercerized cotton damask in the 
eravel-surfaced, graded and drained world. The Patterson Mills Com- 
and in splendid condition every day pany manufacture fancy dress ging- 
in the year. hams, and the Roanoke Milis Cons 
pany manufacture flannels, outlines. 


The community is spread over an : 
and towels on enormous seale, 


area about three-quarters of a mile 
wide and nearly two miles long. Al- | Progressive along all lines, prog- 
though becoming more closely con- ress is especially marked in educa- 
nected every day, the community is tional facilities. The total invest- 
divided into three groups, consis{- ment in the Roanoke Rapids graded 
ing of the town and. postoffice of school district is more than $50,000, 
Roanoke Rapids, the postoffice of The investment consists of three 
Rosemary, and the village at the sehool buildings, two for white chil- 
Patterson Mills. The gaps between dren ‘and one colored school. The 
these three settlements have closed Central schools are located between 
up to such an extent during the past Roanoke Rapids and Rosemary and 
{wo yvears that the division is now are attended by the junior classes 


from Roanoke Rapids proper and 
senior Classes from the entire dis- 
trict. The Central school building 
was erected at a cost of more than 
$30,000. It eontains twelve larg> 
class rooms and an auditorium with 
a seating capacity of 750. It is the 
largest auditorium -in entire 
county. The Rosemary building, 
which is attended by junior classes 
from Rosemary and the southern 
half of the Roanoke Rapids graded 
school district, contains nine large 
class rooms, and two smaller rooms 
for principal's office and library. 

Both schools are scientifically 
equipped, with private water works 
and sewerage system, sanitary 
drinking fountains, steam heat and 
electric lights. 

The total school enrollment in the 
district is about 850 pupils. The 
faculty consists of three principals 
and seventeen teachers. three- 
year high school course is given in 
addition to the ‘regular graded 
school course, Courses in domest ¢ 
science and manual training are m 
contemplation and present plans are 
to add these courses to the ecurrieu- 
hum. 


There are seven churehes in. the 


community. There are two Baptist 
and two Methodist churches, a 
Christian chutech, an Episeopalian 
and a Presbyterian church. Church 
work in the community is operated 
along the same energetic and pro- 
gressive lines as are all other forms 
of community activity. 


In addition to the work of seien- 
tifie sanitation and the other public 
health work done here, there is con- 
ducted one of the most modern and 
efficient hospitals in eastern Caro- 
lina. The Roanoke Rapids Hospital 
was opened August 1, 1912, and was 
later incorporated as a community 
hospital. 


The hospital is supported by do- 
nations from the big corporations 
of the community, from the govern- 
ing boards of the town of Roanoke 
Rapids and the county of Halifax, 
from private individuals and from 
the fees, of paying patients. The 
employees of the different mills pay 
small fixed sums each week, 5 cents 
per week, made adequate by addi- 
tional donations from the several 
mill managements, and receive 
therefor medical and hospital atten- 
tion and the services of visiting dis- 
nurses, 


ROANOKE RAPIDS COMMUNITY HOSPITAL 
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Patterson 


Between the employers and em- 
ployees of the Patterson Mills Com- 
pany, aS with the other mills com- 
prising the Rosemary and Roanoke 
Rapids group of mills, a splendid 
spirit of camaraderie exists. Health 
and happiness is the natural state of 
being of the operatives in this mill 
village. 

The officers of the Patterson Mille 
Company are: J. A. Moore, presi- 
dent; Jr., viee-presi- 
dent; R. CG. Wortham, Jr., treasurer, 
and. J. B. Boyd; 
From the University of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Moore went to Harriet and 
Henderson Mills, of Henderson, N. C., 
as secretary, coming to the Patter- 
son mill in August, 1915, as manager. 
At- the annual meeting of 1916 he 


was elected president, and he is still 


on the sunny side of forty. 

Everybody here. seems to exud> 
the community spirit and anything 
that has to do with the moral, so- 
cial, educational or spiritual better- 
ment meets with the heartiest re- 
sponse from all sides. The eommu- 
rity hospital fund, free medical at- 
tention and other welfare work re- 
ceives the support of this corpora- 
tion and the manegers of the mills 
are on the board in the managemen 
‘of the hospital. 


The mill encourages the aesthetic 
in its people and its village by as- 


superintendent, 


PATTERSON MILLS, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


sisting the families, in varrous ways, 
in the work. of cultivating flowers 
and gardens, 


The water supply here is from 
10-inch wells, sunk to a depth of 480 
feet from whieh the mill village as 
well as the dye houses and the 
whole mill derive their supply. 


Several of the Patterson Mull. op- 
eratives purchased Liberty Bonds 
and many of them have comfortable 
savings accounts. 


The dwellings in the village are a!l 
modern both in design and eonstruc- 
tion. Plenty of garden space is in- 
cluded with each eottage and, to 
make the ‘work of gardening more 
interesting to the. people, the man- 
agement offers annually $100 in cash 
prizes for the best lot of flowers and 
vegetables. This has been found to 
produce results of a most gratifying 
nature. 


The equipment of the mill consists 
of 20,000 spindles - and 650 looms, 
manufacturing faney ginghams. and 
flannelettes and a small quantity of 
werp yvarns for market. 

The story of the mills of this place 
is the story of a concerted poley 
and ambition on the part of all the 
owners and executives leanmme to- 
ward the upbuilding of the pscpile. 
Healthful surroundings, good sis 


and safety devices, both in tne isc 
chanical energy of the community 
and the social energy of the various 
institutions, surrounding alike the 
employers and employees. 

The people here have every case 
to be contented and happy. -There 
has been practically no sickness in 
the village during this entire yea’. 

This mill is a miracle of modern 
development und the spirit of com- 


mon courtesy and the obliteration of 


the old lines of divergence between 
money and muscle obtains here in a 
merging of co-operative interest. 

A picture at the bottom of this 
page will serve to give the reader a 
fair idea of a section of the Patter- 
son Mill village. At its best it is only 
a fair idea for no picture nor cul, 
no matter how sharp and 
could ehronicle the cleanliness. and 
healthful appearance of this village. 
After looking at this pieture try to 
conjure in your mind a picture of 
the squalid tenement district of a 
large city where single-windowed 
rooms serve the place of home for 
several families. The homes at the 
atterson village represent. various 
types of architecture and are well 
separated from each other by plenty 
of good fertile garden space. Pure, 


fresh, invigorating air is another 


clear, 


od 


great possession of the people here, 
and which is unknown to the labor- 
ing class of large metropolitan cities. 

Really, it is hard to comprehend 
the intent which must have been 
back of the stories published in the 
yellow journals placing Southern 
eotton mills in an unfavorable light 
—unless the writers of such copy 
were either blind and unable to see 
conditions as they are, or financially 
embarrassed and in need of some 
quick money. Anyone knows that 
sensationalism, either im story or 
play, pays its author well. And it 
sometimes appears, judging from the 
abundance of the lurid columns of 
sensalional fiction written about the 
South’s greatest industry, that there 
must have been an equal number of 
hard-up writers in need of ready 
cash. Otherwise they would = not 
have written as they did unless they 
were unafraid of being Jacked up 
by their consciences and utterly de- 
void of the slightest Sense of jus- 
tice. 


The community. has a strong Civic 
Leegue, containing in its member- 
ship ladies from the enti’e commu- 
nity. A great deal of good is accom- 
plished by this organization which 
has for its object the beautifying of 
the community and the furthering of 
all forms of social betterment. 


om 


PATTERSON MILL VILLAGE 
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Roanoke Mills 
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When Sam F. Pattersen went 
from. the Piedmont section of North 
Jarolina to locate the Roanoke Mills 
upon the Roanoke River at a point 
near Weldon, N. C., the wise ones 
shook their heads and said that the 
enterprise could never be a success 
because health conditions would 
prevent a good class of employees 
being secured. 

The stock of the Roanoke Mills is 
now selling for more than 2% times 
its. par value and Roanoke Rapids, 


ROANOKE MILLS, ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


fertile, and of a character peculiarly 
adapted to the truck farming made 
possible by the mild and uniform 
climatic conditions. 

Although Sam F. Patterson, man- 
ager of the Roanoke Mills, came of 
one of the oldest and most promi- 
nent families in North Carolina, his 
people believed in training a man in 
industrial work and he began at a 
very early age to work in cotton 
mills. 


a mill superintendent at a very early 
age and was for many years super- 
intendent of the Odell Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Concord, N. C., 

Although Mr. Patterson is a man 
of very large affairs at the present 
time and connected with a number 
of corporations he goes to the mil 
every morning at the same hour as 
the mill operatives and personally 
looks after the starting and sees that 
everything is going in good shape. 


N. G., is one of the healthiest mill 


The Roanoke Mills were followed 
by the Rosemary Mfg. Co., and later 
the Patterson Mills, and today the 
Roanoke Mills are erecting an im- 
mense reinforced structure which 
will contain a 23,000 spindle addition 
to their equipment. 

The object of locating these 
large cotton mills at Roanoke Rap- 
ids was to utilize the immense pow- 
er of the: Roanoke river which was 
then going to waste. 

The first. development of power 
consisted merely of a series of crib 
dams connecting several large is- 
lands and developing a_ limited 
amount of power. Today 12,000- 
horsepower is-developed and this is 
but a small percentage of the ener- 
mous energy dormant in the rapids 


of the Roanoke.. 


The climate of this section is gen- 
erally mild and delightful, the win- 
ters, while reasonably severe for the 
latitude, permit the fullest measure 
of out-of-door recreation and the 
summers are very temperate. The 
landscape is rolling and the soil very 


VILLAGE SCENE AT ROANOKE MILLS 


He attended school each session 
and then worked the remainder of 
the year in a cotton mill and it 
does not seem to have had any effect 
upon his size as Mr. Patterson is six 
feet three inches in height and 
weighs about 250 pounds. He is not- 
ed wherever he goes on account of 
his unusually fine physique and car- 
riage. Mr. Patterson worked through 
a cotton mill while a boy and hav- 
ing learned the business he became 


On account of having worked in a 
mill as an employee for a number of 
years, Mr. Patterson understands 
better than most men, the charac- 
teristics and desires of the mill op- 
eratives and there is no man who 
does more for their welfare and 
happiness. 

When. one is made acquainted 
with Mr. Pattersons’ co-operative 
methods there is no longer any cause 
to wonder at the rapid progress thet 


his organization has made. He is a 
man whose heart is in tune with hu- 
manity and he understands the value 
of concerted efforts. 

When any matters are brought up 
that have to do with the betterment 
of the working or living concilions 
of his people, he calls together a 
general meeting of officials and em- 
ployees and they discuss the subject 
to the satisfaction of all. 

On the subject of hygiene and 


health, so prominently intervover 
with this community, it is of mter- 
est to note, that so far as can be de- 
determined, this was the first mill to 
furnish free medical attendance t. 
its employees, including the service; 
of district nurses, these advantage: 
being supplemented by an arrange- 
ment unique at the time. 

By a vote of the operatives, prac- 
tically unanimous, it was. decided 
that all employees receiving in ex- 
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cess of $1 per diem, were to con- 
‘ribute five cents a week toward 
support and maintenance of a com- 
unity hospital, this small weekly 
jonation entitling the donor or any 
member of his immediate family, to 
‘rea room and free board in event of 
jiness or accident, therein. This 
meagre amount, of course, does not 
nearly support the instifution, but 
it places the employee in an inde- 
yendent position, obviating the char- 
ity feeling. The balance. required 


provement suggestive of human ad- 
vancement and attendant happiness 
and efficiency, all of which is re- 
flected in the splendid personnel of 
the operatives at this mill and 
throughout the other mills. 

The village of Roanoke Rapids is 
provided with free inspection serv- 
ice, every house in the settlement is 
furnished with galvanized, sanitary 
eans, fly and dog proof, and all re- 
ruse must be deposited therein. The 
inspector referred fo, is not a man 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL AT ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


for the upkeep and modern appur- 
lenances, being constantly added, is 
made up by all the textile corpora- 
tions in the town, the town itself, 
the county, and a number of private 
individuals subseribe to its support. 
Another contributing element comes 
from the treatment of persons whe 
are in no way connected with the 
community. 


There is a feeling of co-operation 
among the mills as a whole which 
has its reflex in the general welfare 
of the towns and the surriunding 
environments and each corporation 
subscribes to undertakings for the 
general upbuilding of the people, 
which are usually made in propor- 
lion to the number of people af- 
fected, 

Roanoke Miils maintains night 
schools and encourages and supports 
linancially and morally every im- 


with a club, but an active, stalwart 
man in love with his job, paid by the 
company, and his duty is to go 
around and inspect the premises and 
see that they are kept clean. All 
refuse is conveyed in a specially 
constructed wagon, air, fly, and in- 
sect-proof; this wagon and equip- 
ment is owned by the company and 
its service is free to the people. 


Up to a year ago sanitary surface 
closets, meeting the approval of 
health authorities, were in use, but 
following the ever advancing policy 
of the corporation, sanitary closets 
with septic tanks have been install- 
ed, approved by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment Public Health Service; this 
sanitary system is known as the 
L. R. S. system, having been per- 
fected by Dr. Lumsden, typhoid fev- 
er expert; Dr. Roberts, analytical 
chemist, and Dr. Stiles, hookworm 


HOMES OF OFFICIALS OF ROANOKE MILLS 


expert, all in the employ of the 
U. 8. Health Service Department. 
This change from a system satis- 
factory to the health authorities, to 
the septic system was made at a cost 


of over $10,000 to the company, sim- 


ply to conform to its principle of 
perfectly safeguarding the people. 


The town of Roanoke Rapids, .fol- 
lowing the lead of the mills, also in- 
stalled the L. R. 8S. system, and one 
traceable dividend on the invest- 
ment comes in the fact that there 


has been no typhoid fever here since’ 


1913. 
This mill and its management con- 


CHURCH AT ROANOKE RAPIDS, N., C. 


‘tributes to the welfare of the whole 


fommunity and the general cheer- 
fulness pervading the wkole institu- 
tion from the geueral 
tendent down to the sweeper. 


Plans are being prepared for a new 
mill to be built in the early sprine 
of 23,184 spindles, looms to be adde 1 
later, all to be equipped with the 
most modern machinery obtainable, 
each machine will be individually 
electrically driven. This mill will be 
known as Roanoke No. 2—one story, 
concrete with steel sash, an ideal 
mill, all on one floor, employing 500 
people. 

The mills have been increased in 
size and capacity four times in these 
years by the addition of buildings 
and equipment and now there are 


| cirty thousand spindles and 824 
|ooms, busy day and night in the 


maxing of outing cloth and fancy 
| acquard towels, all the outing 
| loths being finished here, this being 
ithe largest napping plant in the 
south. 

The company was chartered in 
11895 and was organized for business 

1896 by Major Emory, W. M. Hab. 
‘ston, who is now president of the 
‘Old Dominion Trust Company, of 
Richmond, Va.;.W..S. Parker, retir- 
ed, of Henderson, N. C., and the late 
Uharles Cohen, of Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Patterson is chairman of the 
xecutive committee of the South- 
ern Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
ion, an organization composed of 
men from each State in the South, 
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Rosemary Manufacturing Company 


¥ 


"The Rosemary Manufacturing Co. 
is the largest manufacturer of 
cotton damask in the United States 


and have the reputation of making 


the best cotton damask put upon the 
market, 

The remarkable. success of the 
Rosemary Manufacturing Company 
has been. based upon the policy of 
aoing everything well. The equip- 
ment from the opening room to the 
finished cloth is the best and most 


efficient that money can buy and 
when the goods are sent Norch to be 
mercerized and tinished they are 
given the highest grade finish that 
can be obtained, regardless oi ex- 
pense, 


It is this policy of Manager John 
L.. Patterson that has created the 
demand for Rosemary damask that 
from a small beginning the Rose- 
mary Manufacturing Company has 
expanded to a corporation of $1,500,- 
000 capital stock, with 44,500° spin- 
dies and 1,168 looms, ‘This policy 
of Mr. Patterson has‘not merely ap- 
phed to the operation of the mill 
but also to the homes, schools, 
churches of the mill operatives, ana 
to the care of their health. 


The: management retains the ser- 
vices of two doctors and a district 
nurse, the services of whom are ab- 
solutely free of cost to the mill 
families. ‘The district nurse took up 
residence in the village a little more 
than four years ago and is now an 
established part of the welfare 
activities of the community. She 
conducts lectures to mothers on 
health and home subjects, her talks 
being illustrated by means of stere- 
optican slides. The people display- 
ed much delight in this effort in 
their behalf that arrangements were 
made with the International Y¥. M. C, 
A. for a series of lectures and moy- 
ing pictures. on thrift and travel. 


The schooling facilities here can 
not be surpassed, the work being 
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ONE VIEW OF ROSEMARY MANUFACTURING CO. 


carried on in two massive. brick 
buildings. The rooms, auditoriums 
and surrounding grounds are large. 
The buildings are steam heated and 
are ventilated by means of the most 
improved systems. The instructors 
measure up to the high standards 
demanded. 


The band, composed of talent from 
the operatives of the Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company, is claimed 
to be one of the finest in the state, 
both in equipment and training. Co- 
operation between the management 
and the employee is responsible for 
the suecess which the band now 
represents, and such is also the 
case with the baseball team. There 
was a time when the company fur- 
nished free all instruments for the 
musicians and uniforms for the ball 
players, but this extreme generosity, 
while appreciated by some, caused 
careless ones to be more careless, 
inasmuch as these things were no 
expense to them. On the present 
basis, the mill donates largely to the 


equipment of the ball team and aids 
the musical ones in the purchase of 
their imstruments. This tends to 
promote a greater appreciation of 
the value of these articles and also 
gives all concerned a larger sense 
of interest and independence. | 


Each summer the mill manage- 
ment engages a superintendent of 
gardening and canning to instruet 
the families in. matters of the soil. 
Grounds, seed and plowing are 
furnished free. Also, the cost of 
‘anning is, for the greater pa. t, con- 
tributed by the mill. 


Another feature for the benefit of 
all, and especially for the less for- 
tunate ones who are in need of ser- 
vice extending beyond free doctors 
and nurses, the communily supports 
an up-to-date hospital at which 
treatment is free to all making less 
than one dollar per day while to all 
making over that amount five cents 
per week is charged. Add to all 


these practical benetit enterprises a. 


Kindergarten, conducted in the in- 
terest of children between the ages 
of five and seven, where is taught 
regular kindergarten work, 
Then, again, add: Camp Fire 
Girls, Chautauqua, Boy Scouts, Ju- 
nior Chautauqua, Civic League and 
Athletic activities and it will become 
conspicuously evident that there is 
no laek of opportunities here for 
those wishing to live an effielent and 
well rounded life and to expand with 


health, happiness ane knowledge. 


Rosemary—In botany Rosemary 1s 
a very fragrant plant, with a pale 


blue or white corolla, the leaves are 


gray and are often woven into gar- 
lands—It is a stimulant and tends to 
relieve headache and mental weari- 
ness. 


Rosemary Mills possess many 
characteristics of the rosemary 
plant. 
The ‘property of the Rosemary 


Manufacturing Company, lying as it 
does on a Sealine triangle, no twv 
sides being precisely equal, and 
grouping the three mills on the ir- 
regular sides, with the newer house, 
cotton warehouses and machine 
shops and other buildings occupying 
the space between the vertices, all 
situated with a view to convenient 
inter-communication, and the ex- 
ecutive building in a commanding 
position, as though it were the heart 
of the pulsating mills, the whole 
forming part of.a garland, the cir- 
cle being completed by the beautiful 
village of Rosemary, of some three 
hundred single and double dwellings, 
for the comfortable housing of the 
operatives. All houses are splendid- 
ly constructed and equipped with 
electricity, every house being plas- 
tered and rented to the operatives ai 
thirty-five cents weekly, per room, 
and ineluded in this small charge is 


ample garden and lawn space, free 
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water, drawn from wells’ bored 

: through solid roek to a depth of 

from seventy-five to three hundred 

: and fifty feet, cemented at the top 
and equipped with easy pumps and 
located in short walking distances of 

the homes, as there is one of these 


excellent wells at every street cross- 
ing. The wells are examined at reg- 
ular intervals and the water is kept 


, pure and elean under constant in- 
spection. 
On the practical principle that 


The Harriet Cotton Mills No. 

- and No. 3, also the Henderson Cot- 
lon Mills, are lo¢ated at Henderson. 
North Carolina. The officials of these 

: mills are as follows: D. Y. Cooper, 
president; J. D. Rose, secretary; J 


ROSEMARY MANUFACTURING CO. FIRST AID DISPENSARY 


All garbage is deposited in fly-proof 
cans and is removed each week al 
the expense of the company, and the 
recent interest of the Bureau of 
Health, of the United States Govern- 
ment, in the anti-malarial, anti-fly, 
anti-mosquito campaign, inaugurat- 


good living conditions tend to happi- 
ness and efficiency, the . Rosemary 
Manufacturing Company encourages 
all religious, secret order, social and 
educational activity and goes very 
far toward affording the people ev- 
ery opportunity for athletic develop- 


ment in the maintenance of perks ed by the manufacturers of Rose- 
and athletie fields. mary, and Roanoke Rapids, in which 
Sanitation *s.a paramount factor all the interests of the community 


entered actively, is a matter of pub- 
lic record at Washington, from 
which city came the same man who 


in this community and no item is 
overlooked, even for a moment, af-- 
fecting the health of the inhabitants. 


Harriett 


and Henderson 


ROSEMARY MANUFACTURING CO. LIBRARY 


cleaned up the Canal Zone, and with 
him some of the greatest men in 
the world, engaged in health work 
for the government, who spent weeks 
in destroying the sources of malaria 
and typhoid and in making blood 
fests of the people. This work suc- 
ceeded in reducing the marauding 
mosquito to nil and consequentiy 
malaria was reduced from an aver- 
age infection among the people of 
80 per cent to less than 5 per cent 
now shown by the same tests. 


(1) HARRIETT MILL NO. 1, (2) HARRIETT MILL NO. 2, (3) HARRIETT MILL NO. 3, (4) HENDERSON MILL NO. 1 


B. Owens, treasurer, The welfare son, the employees have the benefit 
work of these mills is among the of city schools and churches, still 
hest in the State. You will find neat you will find churches and sehools 
homes arranged with all modern in some of the villages. 

conveniences, and you will also find At the Harriet Cotton Mill No. 4 
sanitary conditions in the mills. As you will find R. H. Craig, superin- 
these mills are in and near Hender- tendent; No, 2, George Gilliam, su- 


i 


p3rintendent; No. 3, J. D. Cooper, Jr. 
superintendent, and alt the Hender- 
son Uotton Mili you will find J. H. 
Bunn, superintendent. Mr. Cooper, 
Jr., has charge of the welfare work 
and it can be assured that the em- 
ployees of all the mills have the best, 
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The Marlboro Cotton Mills Com- 
pany operates a cham of mills, six 
in number, five located at McColl, 
5. C,, and one at Bennettsville, 8. C. 
The president and treasurer of the 
company is Mr. Claude Gore, Rock- 
ingham, N. C.; secretary, Mr. J. M. 
Hatch; general superintendent, Mr. 
W. H. Mooney. 


Mills No. 1 and 2, under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. W. Bingham, 
manufacture a high grade of hosiery 
yarns and tire duck yarns, ranging 
from 4s to 23s. No. 3 mill is under 
Mr. J. A. Johnson, and the output is 
tire duck yarn for Mill No. 6. 

No. 4 mill, under Mr. J. A. Cross- 
land, manufactures a very fine grade 
of mercerized yarns from 30s to 60s, 
two-ply. 

No. 5 mill, situated at Bennetts- 
ville, §. €., is under Mr. J. F. Pruett, 
and turns out weaving yarns from 
4s to 20s, single and double ply. 

No, 6 mill-is a weave mill equip- 
ped with Crompton Knowles im- 
proved looms for the manufacture 
of tire duck, and is under the man- 
agement of Mr. W, M. Dampier. 

The general management of all 
the mills is in charge of Mr. W. H. 
Mooney. 
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THE SIX MILLS OF THE MARL BORO COTTON MILLS CO. 


Almost the entire management of 
these mills is composed of New Eng- 
land men who have served their ap- 
prenticeship in the Northern mills. 
All these men claim that the wel- 
fare work here in the South is far 
in excess of that in the North, and 
they also claim that the climate 
around McColl is better suited for 
the manufacture of fine yarns than 
any other section of the United 
States with the exception of New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Mr. Mooney, who has recently 
taken charge of the mills, is a man 
of wide experience, having been 
connected with some of the largest 
mills in New England and Canada. 
He is greatly interested in the wel- 
fare of the operatives. 

The homes of. the operatives in 
the Marlboro Mills are comfortable 
and pleasant cottages in first class 
condition, having been recently re- 
paired and repainted. All are con- 
nected with the city water system 
and have a sewerage system of san- 
itary septic tanks. The sanitation 
in the homes is under the supervi- 
sion of a graduated nurse, Miss Effie 
Windham, who is employed by the 
company to go from house to house 


teaching sanitation and domestic 
science. 


Each family has a large sized gar- 
den plot at its disposal . free of 
charge. The past season large 
quantities of vegetables were raised, 
and what were not consumed were 
canned for winter supply. At a re- 
mote distance from the villages are 
located stock barns and pig pens, 
which undergo sanitary inspection 
by the company. Prizes are offered 
for the largest hogs raised. One op- 
erative was offered and refused $350 
for his three porkers weighing 375 
pounds each. Another is the proud 
possessor of five large Red Jerseys 
valued at about $450. These aver- 
age about 350 pounds each. 

For reducing the high eost of 
living, the operatives own their own 
store, and by this method keep their 
expenditures at a minimum. The 
mills guarantee flour at ten dollars a 
barrel, paying the difference be- 
tween that and the market price. 
All garden seeds and plants are fur- 
nished free of cost. Fuel is supplied 
at cost. 


Two years ago to furnish enter- 
tainment for the operatives and the 
town, the mill management organ- 


ized a band consisting of twenty 
pieces. Of this number there are 
fourteen regular players and six re- 
cruits. The.organization is capable 
of filling any engagement where a 
first class band is desired. Within 
the past few weeks they have 
cleared $700 and covered a territory 
150 to 250 miles from home. Their 
repertoir comprises selections both 
popular and classical from the best 
composers such as Suppe, Victor 
Herbert, Sousa and Balfe. They spe- 


cially solicit engagements for 
dances. The high state of efficiency 


of this organization is due to the 
untiring efforts of Prof. J. T. Martin, 
who is employed by the Marlboro 
Cotton Mills. 

The mill company sets apart each 
year a special day for field sports 
and the contestants are the opera- 
tives from the different mills under 
its management. All refreshments 
are free and all expenses are borne 
by the company. 


The McColl school is a part of the 
McColl graded school system. The 
superintendent of the graded schools 
visits and supervises the mill school 
two days each week. The mill 
school has three trained teachers, 
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INSIDE VIEW OF MARLBORO MILLS 


two from Winthrop College and one 
from the North Carolina State Nor- 
mal. Good salaries are paid and 
strong teachers employed to do thor- 
oughly good work. There are four 
grades in the school, and reading, 
spelling, writing and arithmetic are 
thoroughly grounded. 


J. W. Bingham, superintendent of 
No. 4 and 2 mills of the Marlboro 
Company, was born in Berkley, R. 
I., in 1872, and went from the ss 
into the mills at the age of 16 years. 
He started as a drawing hand at %5 
per week, after six months was pro- 
moted to ecard stripping at $1 per 
day for about two years, and then 
look up grinding at $9 per week. 
From Berkley, he went to the Whit- 
man Mills, New Bedford, Mass, 
where he worked as speeder fixer at 
$9 per week, and after about a year 
was promoted to second hand of 
carding room at $13.50 per week. 
From there he moved to Utica, N. Y., 
to the Skanandoa Cotton Company, 
there overhauling combers. His pay 
in this position was $43 per week, 
and in there months was promoted 


‘to overseer of card room at $3.50 


per day. This position he held for 


five years and at the time of his 
leaving was @arning $4.25 per dav 
His next position was with the New 
York Mills near Utica, N.Y. Part 
of the time with these mills he was 
overseer of carding in No. 1 and 
then superintendent of No 4 mili 
From there he came South as su- 
perintendent of No. 4 mill of the 
Marlboro Cotton Mfg. Co. 


Comparing the wages between the 
North and the South, Mr. Bingham 
says there is practically no differ- 
ence, and as far as the comforts of 
living are concerned, there is no 
comparison. Here the operative is 
looked after all the time by the 
management, and should they need 
to borrow money, they are accom- 
modated oh necessity de- 
mands, while this has not been the 
case in his knowledge and experi:- 
ence during the many years of con- 
nection with cotton mills prior to 
his coming to the Land of Cotton. 
Here, the welfare of all operatives 
enters into the consideration of the 


mill management from the _ time 
they enter its employ, until they 


leave. There, when Saturday noon 
closes down the mill’s” operation, 


- of Na. 
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INSIDE VIEW OF MARLBORO MILLS 


there is no further interest in the 
workers until the whistle blows 
Monday morning... “As for me,” con- 
cludes Mr. Bingham, “give me the 
South for real living.” 


Mi. J. A. Johnson, superintendent 
3 mul, was born on a farm at 
Coventry, R. LL, in 1859. When 21 
years old he entered the mills to 
better his condition, his first posi- 
tion being with the Elizabeth Yarn 
Mills at East Greenwich, R. L, strip- 
ping cards at $5. per week. From 
there he went to the Canon River 
Mills, Taunton, Mass., as overseer 
of carding at $3.50 per day; then to 
No. 2 Stafford Mill, Fall River, Mass., 
where for four years he was over- 
seer of carding room at $3.50 per 
day; from there to Bristle Mill, New 
Bedford, Mass., as overseer for three 
years at $4.50 per day; then to. the 
Globe Mill, Woonsocket, R. L, re- 
maining there seven years as over- 
seer at $4.50 per day; then to Bibb 
Mills, Macon, Ga., aS assistant su- 
perintendent; from there back 
North to the Ashland Mills, Jewett 
City, Conn.; then after two years re- 
turning to the Sunny South at 
Brookford, N. €. As Mr. Johnson 


expresses it, the South is the land 
for real living. He notes the superi- 
ority of the Southern mill operatives 
over the foreign element which sv 
largely predominates in the North- 
ern mills. While in Brookford, he 
counted fifty people who had come 
to the mills owning only the cloth- 
ing they had on, and who now own 
their own homes and have shares in 
the building and loan. 


Mr, W. M. Dampier is another su- 
perintendent who, coming from a 
farm, has worked his way up in 
the mill business from the begin- 
ning. Born in Darlington county on 
a farm in 1876, after twenty-one 
years of farm hfe, he began work 
at the Columbia Duck Mills as 
weaver. From there he went to the 
Granby Mill, Columbia, as weaver; 
then to Winnsboro, 8. C., as loom 
fixer; then back to the Columbia 
duck Mills as assistant overseer of 
weaving room; then again to the 
Granby Mills as weaver overseer; 
then back to the Columbia Duck 
Mills, thus gradually advancing un- 
til he arrived at McColl where he 
now finds himself superintendent of 
No. 6 mill. 


SCHOOL AT MARLBORO MILLS 
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(1) COMMUNITY HOUSE, (2) VILLAGE SCENE, (3) CHURCH, (4) HICKMAN MILL, (5) MILL: COTTAGE 


The original Graniteville Mill was 
established in 1847 and managed to 
pay dividends in cloth during Civii 
War times. For many years the 
mill suffered a stiff battle for ex- 
istence and, but for the faith and 
perseverance of its management, 
would have “gone to the wall,” as 
the saying goes. 

It is interesting to note that num- 
bers of descendants of the first mill 
families are still living in Granite- 
ville. This is in a section of South 
Carolina that is naturally conse- 
crated to all that is beautiful and 
healthful and the mill is continually 
adding new features with the aim 
of making it still more attractive. 
The religious side of the communi- 
ty life is well taken care of by 
Methodist, Baptist, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian and Episcopal churches. 
The Episcopal church has cooking 
classes, mothers’ eclubs, sewing 
classes, district nurse, deaconess, 
domestic science teacher. The 
Giraniteville Academy both 
grammar and. high school and. runs 
to the full tenth grade. The aver- 

ze attendance is over 500. Hick- 
man Memorial Hall was built at 
cost aggregating $40,000. For the 
past two months the process of re. 
arranging has been going on and o. 


December 3rd the day nursery was 
re-opened. At 6 a. m. children are 
left here by their parents and are 
called for at 6 p. m. Mrs. E. RB. 
Phillips, formerly of Chureh Hom» 
Orphanage, York, 8. €., is in charge 
of the nursery department. Each 
child is furnished with individua! 
erib, bedding, wash bowls, ete. The 
sanitary kitchen is in keeping with 
the other spick and span features 
of this department. There is also a 
playground for the pleasure of the 
children. 


Miss Alicia H. Phillips, graduate 
of Greenville Woman's College, 
Greenville, S. C. has charge of the 
gymnasium Classes which are held 
five nights each week at Hickman 
Hall. 

Boy Seouts, Kings Daughters, Red 
Cross Chapter and like organizations 
meet regularly at the hall under 
{he supervision of the mill manage- 
ment. A -good idea of the thrif! 
which fhe mill families have devel- 
oped here under the encouragemen! 
of the mill is seen by observing thal 
of the total population of the vil- 
lage, 80 per cent of the families have 
bank deposits. 


It can be readily seen that there 
is little lacking here that would tend 
fo make the employees contented 


and happy. Every modern. and ini- 
proved facility of welfare work is 
here in evidence and is running with 
the precision of a watch movement, 
The management is seldom trou- 
bled with roving families for jus! 
the reason that when they hit this 
village their desire to wander ceases. 
They become a part of the life of 
the community and feel that they 
would be losing something if thev 
were to move away. In other words, 
they stick. 

Each of the dwellings in the m/l 
village is as comfortable and attraec- 
tive as one will find most anywhere 
in an industrial community. The 
people here take a pride in what 
they do, and among other things 
they take pride in keeping their 
homes and premises clean and 
pleasing to look at. Liberal garden 
space: is included with each resi- 
dence and tn season these gardens 
make a fine showing. 

The Graniteville Mfg. Co. operates 
another plant in addition to the one 
al Graniteville. This one is situat- 
ed al. Vaucluse, S..G...The-preducts 
of these plants are sheeting, shirts 
and drills and the spindleage of the 
Graniteville plant totals 57,000. The 
number of looms are 1,700, all Dra- 
per Model “FE.” 


On December 1, 1915, the mill 


started up under its present man- 
agement with a receivership debt ot 
$1,099,000. At the present time over 
half of the above mentioned debi 
has been paid off and there is prac- 
tically no stoek for sale. 


The officers of the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company are: Jacob 
Phinizy, president; F. W. Gurry, su- 
perintendent; Coles Phinizy, secre- 
lary and treasurer. The superin- 
lendent holds a prominent part in 
all town activities and is a South- 
erner by adoption. 


Too much credit cannot be given 
to Mr. Gurry in the suecess that he 
has made in his werk. When he 
look charge of the plant in 1915, the 
company had just been placed in the 
hands of a receiver and the company 
faced a. debt of $1,099,000, as men- 
lioned above. Mr, Gurry has work.- 
ed untiringly in the interests of the 
company and it is largely due to bint 
that this debt has been so greatly 
reduced. He has succeeded in pu!- 
ling the mills on a paying basis and 
under his management the finan- 
cial condition of the company has 
shown a wonderful improvement. I! 
was a big job that he undertgok, but 
he made an unqualified success of 
it, proving that he is one of-the most 
efficient textile men in the South. 
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Richmond Hosiery 


(1) MILL, (2) SEWING ROOM, (3) KNITTING ROOM, (4) SCHOOL CHILDREN, (5) GIRL EMPLOYEES 


In the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga,, where knitting is con- 
ducted on a large seale—such a 
large scale in fact that if is only 
business good sense to realize thal 
the happier, healthier and _ better 
paid. employees are, the more 
smoothly will run the operations of 
the plant. 

So everything about the plant is 
built and conducted with a view to 
obtaining the most air and sunlight 
and the greatest comfort and most 
pleasing surroundings possible. 


The beautiful rose garden, the 
pretty lawn and the vines that hide 
the rawness of the plain bricks and 
mortar are not just a fad, They 
are there in recognition of the fact 
that pleasing surroundings make 
contented workers; and contented 
workers .make more money for 
themselves and more for their em- 
plovers. 

So for the same reason each wall 
of the factory is a wall of windows, 
through which streams the sun all 


day long—a sunlight factory, sunh- 
light that drives out gloom and 
dampness. 


They also have a hospital ward 
and a doctor who may be consulted 
free. No minor injury need be nes- 
lected. No person need have any 


ailment w.thout finding oui the 
‘ause and the remedy. 

For the Same reason they conduct 
a free day nursery and kindergarten 
-—-that the mothers may know their 
children are well cared for. 

It’s not philanthropy with them. 
It’s efficiency—common sense prin- 
ciples applied to business—for no 
group of workers can do well when 
distressed in mind in unhealthy and 
uninviting surroundings, 

As a means of keeping the mothers 
contented there has been provided 
the Day Nursery for the little babes 
in arms and the kindergarten for 
the children a little older-—a kinder- 
garten where all are well cared for 
and taught useful. little things to do, 
and this is at the expense of the mill. 

People passing by on the publie 
highway cannot help but notice the 
yard full of romping children and 
see how happy they are, while moth- 
ers, fathers, sisters and brothers are 
working in the mill. 

The general health of the em- 
ployees in this plant is equal to that 
of persons in any walk of life—even 
better, because with a physician in 
regular attendance they cultivate 
the idea of their employees going to 
the physician to be examined. 


Take so simple a matter as dis- 


Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
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eased tonsils. No person in that con- 
dition can be thoroughly normal; 
nor can he or she feel up to standard 
or work up to standard. People 
often have tonsil trouble for years 
without ever understanding: how 
simple the remedy is. 


Here when the physician comes in 
contact with such cases he suggests 
the remedy, with the result that if 
the employee so desires the tonsils 


are removed and the patient over— 


comes a trouble that have 


continued. indetinitely. 


mig 


And so it goes with many ailinents. 
The health of the worker on the 
average is: hetter because of work- 
ing in an environment where regu- 
lar attention is given to matters of 
health. 


In fairness to the workers the mill 
has devised a plan whereby they 
share in the prosperity of the insti- 
tution in. just the proportion that 
they produce, that is they are paid 
a like piece rate basis. 


How manifestly unfair it would be 
io group say, fifty women at one 
kind of work and pay them all ex- 
actly the same wages, when some of 
the women by thew faithfulness and 
industry would produce twice as 
much as some of the other workers. 


And the benefits of this system 
may be judged by the checks of the 
employees. In the different depart- 
ments are women who make as 
much as $21 a week right along, 
while any good, industrious, experi- 
enced worker will average $15 a 
week—that’s twice the amount girls 
make on an average in offices and 
stores, 

On an average, employees for eight 
day's work, receive the. following 
pay: In the Mending Departmen: 
$2.68 per day, which averagee $16.03 
for six days’ mending: in the Board- 
ing Department, $3.33 per day, which 
brings $19.98 for a week's work in 
boarding; in the Finishing Depari- 
ment, $2.25 per day, which amounts 
lo $13.50 for six days’ finishing: in 
the Looping Department, $2.68 per 
day. or 16.08 per week for finishing; 
and in the Knitting Department, the 
employees average $83.00 per day, 
bringing them $18.00 per week. The 
above shows the average pay for a 
few of the skilled workers in the 
several different departments. These 
figures were taken direetiv from an 
official payrool of the company, cov-. 
ering a period of eight straight 
weeks during the time since our 
country has declared that a state of 
war exists between the United States 
and Germany. 
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Arcade, Aragon and Baldwin Mills 


(1) ARAGON COTTON MILLS, (2) 


Descending from a race of the 
best Anglo-Saxons, born of and still 
to a marked degree in love with the 
soil and nature are the mill village 
folk of South Carolina. A 
many of whom by force of circum- 
stances have drifted to the cotton 
mills from the mountainous sections 
of the two Carolinas. 
people tell most interesting stories 
regarding their lives in isolated 
places, no advantages of civilization, 
and of érop failures due no doubt to 
lack of knowledge on their part. 

At the mills they have sought bet- 
ter conditions. They, to a great ex- 
tent, control the output of the spin- 
dies and looms, many consciousliv 
sacrificing their love for forest andl 
field, and the pure air and freedom 
of the altitudes: 


Here, while: perhaps visible mani- 
festation is found lacking, we find 
upon investigation and study some 


of the best and purest blood of the , 


land, socially entitled to registration 
in the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and other orders of that 
kind. Comparatively a few years ago 
the condition of the cotton mill op- 
erative was that of isolation. 

The curtain rises today upon rap- 
idly changing or changed conditions: 
the heart of the manager has been 
touched: he realizes that his dolllars 
spent in improving general condi- 
tions, sanitation, home beautifica- 
tion and a score of other advantages 
directly for the people yield greater 
returns than any others. 

Nowhere perhaps is a more strik- 
ing illustration of such modern ideas 
put into execution than at the Ar- 
cade and Aragon Mills, Rock Hill. 
Here is to be seen a happy and con- 


tented people, perhaps as fully ad- 


race, | 


Some of these: 


justed to the changed conditions as 
any found anywhere. Here the pres- 
ident of the mills, Mr. Alex Long, 
seeks constantly for the best advan- 
tages for the people, 


Here we see a spirit of progres- 
siveness and ambition in child and 
adult not usually found elsewhere, a 
development which is raising the 
standards both in the home and mill. 
As a result of this general plan and 
co-operation an impregnable de- 
fense is being built against igno- 
rance and the high cost of living. 


The mental, moral, physical and 
spiritual development is wonderful; 
day schools with efficient teachers 
with adults and children of both 
sexes, a trained woman worker who 
looks after the sick, teaches domes- 
tic science, home economics, etc., in- 
cludes another phase of the activi- 
ties. The increased attendance at 
Sunday school and chureh further 
attests the value and use being made 


of opportunity, nor is this all; the 
Tomato Club of 72 gardens where 
child and adult worked side by side, 
lessons in canning, then distribution 


of prizes in form of credit bank 


books further adds to the interest. 

The sp.endid community house 
with playground and equipment 
near by are each used freely. As a 
result of all these things a general 
improvement in the place and peo- 
ple is noticeable. 

This marked improvement is ap- 
parent in the rapid advancement of 
an appreciative and deserving peo- 
ple, many of whom constitute the 
first generation affected by the 
changed conditions. — 

In addition to bringing new rays 
of sunshine into their lives indivi- 
dually and collectively, such oppor- 
tunities have opened new and much 
broader visions of life, still, like “the 
scent of the roses,” it recalls to their 
minds the wonder ful possibilities 
for economic food production from 


BALDWIN COTTON MILLS 


STREET AT ARAGON, (3) and (4) SCENES FROM ARCADE-VICTORIA MILL FAIR 


the soil. Many are applying theic 
efforts along this line, in the home 
and club gardens, while home beau- 
tification, at least to the extent of a 
rose or vine over the door is not 
omitted and marks their love for the 
aesthetic and flora beautiful. 

The better homes have. great 
numbers of excellent specimen pot 
plants of which the people are very 
fond. 


The Aragon is one of the bright 
new mills of the State, yet has been 
in operation long enough to have a 
decided atmosphere. One of the 
features in the life of the community 
is the “credit bank book.” The oper- 
atives are encouraged to save their 
money and the school children are 
given small savings banks. 

The superintendent of Arcade 


Mills is Mr. A. T. Quantz and Mr. E. 
M. Walter is superintendent of the 
Aragon Mills and both are loved by 
those who are fortunate enough to 
be in their employ. 

At the Aragon Mills a number of 
new cottages of the bungalow type 
are in course of construction, and 
will be equipped with baths, toilets 
and all modern improvements. A 
very striking feature is that each 
cottage is painted a different color. 


thus relieving the monotony of sim- 


ilarity. 

- The Baldwin Cotton Mills at Ches- 
ter, §. has recently been added 
to the chain of mills under the man- 
agement of Alex Long and 150 new 
homes have been built. Mr. Loneg’s 
love for welfare work has been ex- 
tended to this village and today it is 
as neat and attractive as any in the 
South. 

Army duck is being turned out by 
the Baldwin Cotton Mills at the rate 
of 50,000 pounds a week. 
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The Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Company 


AT 


The organization and development 
of this big industry was conceived 
and carried out by William Cole- 
man,-&a young man of twenty-five. 
who, succeeding to the management 
of his father’s affairs, saw the greal 
possibilities for a town and manu- 
facturing center Col Coleman, the 
father was a planter in Union ecoun- 
ty and acquired fame and a part of 
his fortune as the builder of a con- 
siderable portion of the “Georgia, 
Carolina and Northern Railway,” 
now the Atlanta to Monroe line of 
the Seaboard. 


When the road was built through 
here, it was projected as an “air 
line,” and paid attention to none of 
the old settlements and courthouse 
towns. Union and Newberry were 
passed between, and that gave Wii- 
liam Coleman the idea from which 
this development originated. 


Accordingly the Glenn-Lowry Mfg. 
Co. was incorporated in 1900 with 


$500,000 capital stock. It was to have 


25,000 ring spindles and 650 Draper 
looms. This mill has been a great 
success and ‘has carried the commu- 
nity along with it. There is not in 
all South Carolina a better social at- 
mosphere and a better appearance 
of well being than there is at Whit- 
mire. The mill has been greatly en- 
larged and now has 85,000 spindles 
and 2,000 looms, or has more than 
trebled in 15 years, 


From the time of the opening of 
the mill the town of Whitmire, §. 
C., commenced to grow and has to 


its credit beside the 800 Glenn-Low- 
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GLENN-LOWRY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, WHITMIRE, S. C. 


ry operatives more than 2,000 not 


counting the. merchants and farm-- 
ers. 


Inquiry about the antecedents of 
these operatives elicited the infor- 
mation that they were gathered 
much as the people were gathered 
for other mills in South Carolina, A 
great many came from farms in 
Union, Newberry, Chester and Laur- 
ens counties. They were in poor 
circumstances and had great diffi- 
culty’ in making an existence. They 
were afforded few comforts, no lux- 
uries and rarely had opportunities 


to hear preaching or to get teaching. 


and no further. 


came from the mountains of west- 
ern North Carolina. The Glenn- 
Lowry Mills have numerous 
stances of persons brought from the 
mountains where they had existed 
in poverty and after coming to the 
mills they have made good and have 
become good workers, earning as 
much money in a pay day as they 
had handled in cash in a year in 
their mountain homes. 

The mill is not content to rest its 
case here and is unwilling to see the 


people progress to a certain point 
Realizing that the 


Another big body of the new help tastes of the people have changed as 


WHITMIRE CONCERT BAND 


in- 


their lives have expanded and know- 
ing that they are a race transform- 
ed, the management of the Glenn- 
Lowry Mill is constantly improving 
the physical conditions of the com- 
munity and is giving the people 
greater opportunities for improving 
their time and to add to their pleas- 
ures, 


Since May 17, 1917, Mr. Alex Long 
has been preside nt of above mill; 
BE. E. Childs, vice-president; T. H. 
Watson, secretary, and A, T. Brown, 
superintendent. 


Special efforts are being made to 
make this mill and the Mecklenburg. 
of Charlotte, amount to the best in 
United States in Welfare Work and 
in all lines. Since Mr. Long was 
elected president other new officers 
have been elected and they are car- 
rying out Mr. Long’s policy in giving 
the best advantages. Mr. Brown, 
who now is superintendent used to 
he with Mr. Long at the Aragon 
Mills at Rock Hill, 8. €., and he is 
considered among the best and most! 
efficient superintendents in the mil! 


industry, and under his supervision | 


a $25,000 community building is be- 
ing built. 


The Mecklenburg, located at Char- 
lotte, is now considered Mill No 
And the same efforts will be mads 
{to give the employees of this mill 


the same advantages as are to be 


had at the Glenn-Lowry Mfg. 
Mr. 
mill, 
ever 


Co. 
R. L. Tate is manager of this 
having been connected with it 
since if was built, 


CHURCH AT MECKLENBURG 


MILLS 


“4, 


MECKLENBURG MILL (GLENN-LOWRY MFG, CO.) 
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WOODLAWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The McAden Mills 
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(1) MILL -NO. 2, (2) MILL NO. 1, (3) MILL NO. 3, (4) EMPLOYEES, (5) CHURCH, (6) R. R. RAY, M. J. RAY AND OVERSEERS 


If it is a neat, quiet and law-abid- 


ing cotton mill town that you want to 


visit—to better yourself with knowl- 
edge of the real living, secial and 
schooling conditions af a cotton mill 
people—the writer Would advise you 
lo visit MeAdenyite, North Carolina, 
where the McAden Mills are located. 
From Charlotte, North Carolina, you 
can board the Piedmont & Northern 
Railway, and in thirty minutes you 
Will arrive at MeAdenville. The 
three mills employ about five hun- 
dred persons, and the town itself has 
*bout one thousand two hundred in- 
habintants. 


Mills one and three are spinning 
mills, while No. 2 is a weaving mill. 
In No. 4 12s and 20s yarns are made. 


product of Mill No. 1 is used in weay- 
ing while the product of No. 3 1s ex- 
clusively for the market. Mill No. 2 
makes echambrays and outings. The 
capital stock is $400,000, 

The employees of these mills are 
composed of native Gaston county 
folk supplemented by numbers mi- 
grating from the Carolina moun- 
fains. Something quieting seems. to 
geet into the bones of the settler who 
first lands in this pretty little village 
and he seldom moves away. 

The reason for this can be ex- 
plained with little or no trouble, and 
by a visit to these mills you couldn't 
help but notice the warm and. per- 
sonal feeling between the officials 
and the employees, kor the comfor! 


Mill No. 5 runs exclusively on 30s of the employees you will find neat 


lwo-ply warps and skeins. The 


homes on lots 500x150; which gives 


plenty of room for a nice front yard 
and garden space in the back. 

The library at MeAdenville is one 
of the best to be found anywhere and 
if has always heen highly popular 
with the mill employees. The late 
Dr. Giles M. MecAden in his will pro- 
vided a fund for the é@stablishment! 
of this Hibrary and recreation. hall 
and also. provided an ‘endowment 
fund in the form of stocks and bends 
for ifs upkeep. His one condition 
was that the mill should supply the 
building. This was done and the 
library is today one of the most val- 
uable institutions in the town. 

The. children ‘of the mill em- 
ployees alfend school at the county 
school located in the. town buf. 
whereas the county seheols only run 
about tive months in the year, the 


mills supply aid sufficient to keep 
the -sehool seven to eight 
In. addition to this consid- 
erable night school work has been 
done. There are two churches in the 
town-—-one Baptist and one Meth- 
odist. 


open 
months. 


Various forms of sports and 
amusements are afforded the work- 
ers in the mills buf perhaps chief 
interest centers each season in the 
MecAdenville baseball team, which 
has long ago won the reputation of 
being one of the best in its class. 


The officers of these mills are as 
follows: 
dent: R. R. Ray, secretary and treas- 
urer, and M. J. Ray, superintendent. 
The capital stock is $400,000; 28,000 
spindles. 


Henry M. McAden, presi- 
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Manufacturing 


ompany 


The Efird Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Albemarle, N. C., owns and op- 
erates three large spinning mills, 
which are ideally situated in the 
beautiful Piedmont section of the 
“Old North State.” 

The mills are equipped with abou! 
90,000 spindles for the manufacture 
of earded yarns from 8-1 to 30-1 
and combed yarns from 60s to 80s, 


‘single and two-ply, on cones, skeins 


or in ball warps. The machinery is 
of the latest type, and there is no 
better equipped mill in this entire 
country, The mill management has 
no limit to the expense in add- 
ing improvements and. eonveni- 
ences to the mill and village, and 
al present you will find inside the 
mill the very latest methods of air 
conditioning, sanitary drinking 
fountains with running water from 
deep wells and modern toilets in the 
mill, At each home you will fiad 
rupning water, including bath and 
toilet, electric lights im each room. 


EFIRD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The homes are built on the bunga- 


low type; and..are very neat and 
several thousands of dollars were 


saved by the: people last summer 
fhrough having their own gardens. 


This mill, as many others of the 
South, has realized the advantage 
of educating their employees and 
their children and this one expense 
to the mill has been very large; as 


SCHOOL BUILDING AT EFIRD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a $30,000 school building has been 
built, and the faculty of this school 
is nine men and women teachers 
and the school runs nine months 
each year. This school is free to 
any employee or mill child from the 
village. In addition to this, the mi'l 
hires a district nurse who has an 
office at the school, and her whole 
time is devoted to the health of the 
children and mill employees of this 
mill, 


The social conditions at this mill. 


will equal any in the South, and in 
the fall of each year a fair is held 
for the interest of employees and 
the county at large. The mill has 
on exhibit the product of its differ- 
ent departments, and exhibit from 
the social clubs of the village anid 
from gardens are also shown with 
great pride, and interest. 


A number of churches of various 
denominations are located in the 
mill village, and their Sunday 
schools are largely attended. 
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COTTAGES AT EFIRD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The Loray Mills are capitalized at 
«1 170,600 and has a total equipment 
of 56.880 spindles and 1,660 looms 
Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte, is 
president of this company, with 
William D. Anderson as treasurer. 
tT M. MeEntire is the superintend- 
ent of the mill, This plant is oper- 
ated by steam and electricity and its 
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THE LORAY MILLS 


mill has the best baseball park, out- 
side of Charlotte, in that section of 
the state. The management takes 
a great deal of interest in encourag- 
ing sports of all kinds and free umi- 
forms are furnished the ball play- 
ers of the mill team. During the 
summer season the Loray baseball 
team plays a regular series of games 


offers various prizes for best gar- 


dens, for best flowers grown and 
for best kept premises. Each year 


in the spring the company. distrib- 
utes large quantities of garden and 
flower seeds to all operatives who 
apply for same. The lots in every 
instance are large enough for a gar- 
den to supply the largest of fami- 


cottages. They contain from three 
to six rooms each and all of ther 
have recently been thoroughly re- 
paired, a number remodeled, and ali 
repainted so that the cottages are in 


much better eoendition. now than 
when first built. Plans have been 
made to. pul in each house lights, 


sewerage and running water. And 


jalput consists of drills, print cloths 
and sheetme.: There are 725 work- 
ers emploved and 5,800 people are 
dependent upon the mill for a live- 
lihood. 


The mill building is an immense 
five-story building and is by far the 
largest mill in the city of Gastonia. 


N. GC. Most of the mils in Gasto- 
nia produce fine combed yarns 
whereas the Loray Mills besides 
spinning the yarn, weaves it into 


finished goods. 


Sehooling facilities are of the very 
best. The mill is: within the cer- 
porate limits of Gastonia, only a 
mile from the center of the business 
section, and the school here em- 
ploys nine teachers and is an open 


school, The school itself is 
large briek building. modern in 


every respect, steam heated, with 
sixteen rooms and equipped with all 
up-to-date furnishings. This build- 
ing has an auditorium with a seal- 
ing capacity for five hundred people 
and this will be aecessible to mil! 
operatives for any forms of enter- 
fainment they may wish to have 
Plans are being made for the erec- 
tion, in- the near future, of a large 
and handsome building to be used 
by the employees as a Y. M. G. A. 
Day Nursery and Kindergarten. 
There are four churehes in the 
Loray Mill village proper and tw:, 
more near at hand. not to mentic. 
the numerous’ churches in the e¢its 
Of Gastonia. The mill gave to each 
chureh a let free of charge and, in 
addition, donated to each one the 
sum of $1,000 to-go toward building 
Costs... In 
furnishes parsonages for the min- 
isters with free water and lights. 
Loray has one of the most up-fto- 
date brass bands in the state. com- 
posed of eighteen pieces and the 


View of Loray Mills. 


with other mill teams and the entire 
village population takes a great 
deal of pride in their. team. 

The Ladies’ Betterment Society in 
the village does a good practical 
work in teaching sewime, domestic 
scienee and eooking and in other- 
wise furthering the general scheme 
of benefit’ work. 

Ii may be noted here that the em- 
ployees of this mill take a deep in- 
terest in religious work. The Bap- 
fist ehureh in the village has a 
membership of 350 and is planning 


extensive improvements, including 
the addition of a. Sunday school 
room. The other ehurches of the 
village are also making improve- 
ments in order to facilitate rapidly 


erowing church work m all of its 
phases. 

The Loray Mill village is neat and 
pretty. A great deal of interest is 
taken in the work of home. beauti- 
lication and each year the company 


Hes. These are plowed free of 
charge by the management. ‘There 
are 160 acres in the mill tract and 
there is, of course, ample land for 
recreation and sports of all kinds. 
In brief, the Loray Mill is earrying 
into practice a useful policy of 
benefit work which has been of in- 
estimable service to its workers. 


Few industries can boast of an 
enterprise which would actually 
lose money in certain lines.in order 
fo benefit its workers, and yet thal 
is just what the Loray Mills are do- 
ing. For example, they sell wood 
and coal to their workers at actual 
cost always but at times they have 
furnished their help coal at a price 
fifty cents per ton cheaper than the 
mills actually pay for the coal de- 
livered to them. In the matter of 
house rents the general co-opera- 
tive poliey of the eompany is again 
well illustrated. This mill has built 
for its operatives about 318 neat 


Graded School at Loray Mills. 


yet with all the modern conveni- . 


ences of the city these houses rent 
for the small sum. of fifteen cents 
per room per week. In other words, 
the three room cottage brings the 
eompany $1.50 per month in rentals; 
‘he four room house rents for $2.00 
per month: the six room house rents 


for $3.00 per month. Rentals. on 
similar houses in the eity would 


treble and quadruple these costs. As 
a matter of faet these rentals do 
not pay for keeping the houses in 
repair to say nothing of the loss 
alfogether in interest on the invest- 
ment, 


It is not surprising, then, when 
one reviews the steps taken to thus 
reduce living and when me 
also remembers that almost e ery 
mill in the state has materially in- 
creased wages during the past veai 
that cotton mill workers in. such 
mills as the Loray are enabled to 
live well and to save money out of 


costs 


their wages despite the high in- 
creases in hving costs the world 


over. 

For a number of vears the Lorav 
Mills were not ‘sueeessful, owing to 
the low prices that its produet 
brought upon the market, but with- 
in the past year it has been able to 
make substantial profits and has 
now reached a strong financial con- 
dition. 

Stuart W. Cramer of Charlotte, 
N. 4, president ef the Leray Mills, 
has for manv vears been one of the 


leading. mechinery agents. of — the 
south. He. renresents the Whitin 
Machine Works other New 
England shops. 

W. DPD, Anderson, treasurer, was 
formerly treasurer of the TJ oek- 
hart Mills, Lioekhart, S. C., anc is a 
progressive and successful 


faeturer. 
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Hartsville Cotton Mill 


The Hartsville. Cotton Mill is a 
pride not only. to its stockholders, 
but to the people of Hartsville, 8S. C,, 
in general, who believe that no bet- 
ter managed cotton mill exists in 
the South. It was organized and 
built in 1904 hy. Mr. C. C. Twitty, 
who has continued uninterruptedly 
as its president and treasurer ever 
since. J. W. Ferguson is secretary. 
An idea of the growth and progress 
that this mill has made may be 
gleaned from learning that it began 
operations’ with 10,000 spindles 
while today its equipment consists 
of 36,000 spindles with the comple- 
ment of looms. To the devotion of 
Mr. Twitty to its interests and his 
sareful attention to its every detail 
the success of the mill is due. Nof 
only has it been uniformly success- 
ful and profitable but its history has 


HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL. 


been marred by no. labor or other 
troubbes. In times of adversity as 
well as days of prosperity, it has af- 
forded steady employment for its 
workmen, and conservative manage- 
ment has made it possible to keep 
going when many mills were shut 
down or running short time. And 
this, too, has been. accomplished 
without. sacrifice of the eomforts of 
the home and social life of the em- 
ployees, which have been. amply 
provided for in the shape of a 
modern Y. M. C. A., medical dispen- 
sary, with a trained resident nurse 
in charge, churches, schools and 
other institutions for the care of the 
mind and body. 


This mill was the first in the 
South to engage the services of a 
regular secretary to take charge of 
its industrial Y. M. C. A. It is part 
of the work of this secretary to 


COTTAGE AT HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL. 


keep in touch with the sanitary 
conditions of the community and to 
see to it that the people continue to 
do their utmost to maintain the 
highly healthful and moral tone of 
the village 


The spiritual and educational op- 
portunities nere are all that could 
be desired and it is good to know 
that the people are avatling them- 
selves of the advantages open to 
them m the churehes, of which 
there are two, and of the nigh! 
school. 

There is a Mothers’ Club in the vil- 
lage, organized by Miss Stricker, the 
nurse who has heen in the service of 
the company for over ten years, and 
this organization has been of much 
comfort and help to the families. 
Miss Stricker has her office in the 
medical dispensary on. the mill 
property and her services, including 


the administration of medicme, are 
free of charge to the sick and needy 
among the mill workers. ‘The dis- 
pensary is up-to-date in @very sense 
and is equipped with all apparatus 
necessary for surgical operations. 
The mill encourages the people to 
be thrifty by renting them land to 
cultivate and the majority of them 
respond cheerfully to the call of the 
soil and, when the weather permits, 
are found getting all they can out of 
their specified amourt of land. 


The operatives at the Hartsville 
Mill are, as a whole, a steady, econ- 
scientious and frugal set, and, in the 
language of Mr. Twitty, “The only 
fault we have to tind with our help 
is that they often get too 
money saved up and then impress 
us very forcibly with their imde- 
pendence by riding off in their own 
automobiles.” 


Y. M. C. A. AT HARTSVILLE COTTON MILL. 
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The Darlington Manufacturing 
Company was first organized in 1903 


bul came under its present manage- 


ment in 1906, C. C. Twitty, of Harts- 
ville, is treasurer and general man- 
ager, with W. F. Twitty as assistan: 
treasurer, Prior to the time when 
Mr, Twitty took charge of the mills 
affairs there had been no dividend 
paid for years; profits were con- 
spicuous for their absence, as if 
were, but sinee this experienced ex- 
ecutive has been at the throttle it 
has been placed on a firm basis and 
has become a dividend producing 
proposition. 

The plant itself is a large struc- 
lure, four stories in height, and is 
of the sunlight type of industrial 
buildings, being well lighted by 
means of its many windows. The 
aimosphere is regulated hy means 
of improved systems of air condi- 


< 


DARLINGTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


lioning and when the new machin- 
ery, which is now being installed at 
a cost of $100,000, is set to running 
this plant will be seeond to none in 
the country in the matter of equip- 
ment. Labor conditions here have 
always been good but this new ma- 
echinery will very shortly make 
them perfect. 

The same ideal living conditions 
are in evidence here as at the 
Hartsville mill and every modern 
facility for the betterment and ad- 
vancement of hfe among the opera- 
tives has been tntroduced and is in 
the hands of. competent welfare 
specialists. There is this about 
these mills that is particularly im- 
pressive to one interested in observ- 
ing such things, and that is the fine 
spirit of friendship here existing 
between employer and employee. 
This is due to the facet that Mr. 


a 


METHODIST CHURCH AT DARLINGTON. 


Twitty understands his people and 
with everything 
which means to make ‘or their 
good. His own life has been one of 
hard work and hard battles for the 
road which he travelled in bringing 
the Hartsville Mill and the Dar- 
lington Mill to success was by no 
means a bed of roses. He admires 
industry and perseverance in his 
employees and encourages thrift 
among them. Perhaps one of the 
biggest assets the Darlington Manu- 
facturing Company has is the genial 
personality and easy approach of 
its treasurer and general manager, 
Since he has been at the head of the 
affairs of these companies the door 
of his office has been open to any- 
body who has something to say— 
and this includes any and all of the 
operatives. Everybody is assured of 
a patient and courteous hearing and 


is in sympathy 


is made to feel as comfortable as a 
substantial chair in his office. will 
permit. But let us not forget to 
mention in conjunction with the 
foregoing that these mills pay aboufl 
the highest wages of any mill in 
South Carolina, certainly well 
among the highest, for some person 
unfamiliar with the situation might 
be induced to think that, outside of 
a small wage, a comfortable ehair 
and a friendly chat was all they did 
get. Operatives working in_ these 
mills are rated among the most 
prosperous of any community of 
mill employees and as proof posi- 
tive that the company is constantly 
doing something of practical benefit 
if is quite sufficient to know that 
preparations are at present under 
way to fully repair and paint, inside 
and out, every house in the entire 
mill village. 


; 


DARLINGTON Y. M. C. A. 
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Two Views of The D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, 8, C. 


In 1835 on Lawson’s Fork, a branch quent to Mr. Converse’s: comingn which were sold in barter to the verse was president up to 1899, and 
of Pacolet river, six miles from the South his cousin and brother-in- people throughout the country. It Mr. Twichell was president up ts 


present city of Spartanburg, there law, A. H. Twichell, came. . was then the only ecurreney in the 1916, 

was a small cotton spinning plant These two engaged to operate the country, for money was not in ex- [Upon the death recently of Mr. 
known as Bivingsville. It was own- little mill. Mr. Gonverse’s father Change in the South after the war, Twichell, the active management 
ed and operated by Dr. Bivings and was a woolen manufacturer. Mr Dut yarn had a constant value. and executive econtral of Glendale 


others until 1856. Converse himself had worked in the This little mill of 1,500 spindles on passed into the hands of W. E, Lind- 


Most of the men of means of 0/4 mill af Lincolnton, N,. C. Lawson's Fork of the Pacolet was. Say, who has been connected with 
the South then were planters and’ So suceessfully did they do so the nucleus of the present D>. K. the mill thirty-six years. 
knew little or nothing of cotton that when the war came on and Mr, Converse Co. of 37,000 spindles and The mill has provided ehurehes 
milling, A few years before the Converse went into the army, he was 1,060 looms, for the Methodists and the Baptists 
War of Secession Dexter E. Con- sent home to keep the mill going, as D. E. Converse and Mr. Twichell and in the village there is a hall for 
verse came to the South. He had a public necessity. Mr. Twichell were so successful that im 41880 secret organizations. Many of the 
some knowledge of the cotton mill served throughout the war as a Con- they organized and built the Clifton Glendale people earry hank ac- 
business, and was invited to engage federate soldier. ‘The mill, during Mills. The D. E. Converse Co. was. counts, some own farms and quile a 
in business with the owners. Subse- and after the war, made. yarns. incorporated in 1889 and Mr. Con- number have their own. homes. 


Banna Manufacturing Company 


—— 


2 


The Banna Mfg. Go. at Goldville, and has been trebled in size. The has straightened é@verything oui, of families earry savings accounts 


S.C. has had quite a history. For capacity now is 14,224 spindles and ‘although the trouble makers threat- the banks of Clinton, 5..1 

the first seven years it made more 99? looms. “Phe community consists ened at first to run him away, and 
of 400 persons in new, comfortable 


homes in a beautiful grove, ‘The 
ainerent story. manager of the mill. George M of orderliness and prop ety, Phi 


Many of the families have lived at 


history than success. Today it is a the mill village at Banna is a model Goldville since Mr, Wright took 


This mill was built in 4901 and Wright, commenced his mill career ®Peralives appear contented and to The suecess of the Banna Mfg. Co. 
was then. capitalized at $135,000, with Col. T. GC. Duncan at the Union. take an interest in {heir homes and under the liberal management of Mr. 
starting with 5,000 spindles and Buffalo Mills and hag made a re- ') the mill. Gardens and cows an Wright as compared with its several! 


looms to correspond. markable suecess here. pigs and poultry abound and this is failures under a system which took 
fact il country community interest in the eratives. dem- 
This mill went into bankruptey The Goldville Mill had the repu- nes 


nishing employees to the mill. onstrates that welfare work and a 
0! several of the mill families have eommunity of interest are -payine 
Mr. Wright bought farms and a number of heads propositions. 


twice in.seven years, but since 1907 tation at one time of having a rough 
has had a very successful career element of residents. 
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Manufacturing 


There is a lot of romance that 
might be woven around the begin- 
ning of some of the giant mill en- 
terprises, and none are more. pro- 
lifie of such treatment than the mills 
which have grown out of the modest 
first attempt of Dexter E. Converse 
and his associate, A. H. ‘Twichell. 
One of these great mills is the 
Clifton, at Clifton, S.-C. 

The Clifton Mill No. 1 started with 
seven thousand spindles in 1880. The 
first mill was enlarged to a capacity 
of 23,000 spindles. All the money in- 
vested was placed by Spartanbure 


and Charleston people, less than 
$50,000 being owned in the North. 


The capital stock is now scattered: 
over the South, the bulk being in 
South Carolina. 

In i888 the second mill was built 


on the Pacolet, three-quarters of a 
mnie below the first development. 
The capacity was 27,000 spindles. 
The third. mill was built in 1896, 


with a capacity of 50,000 spindles, 
three-quarters of a mile above the 
first mill, 

In the great flood of 1903 this new 
mill was entirely washed away by a 
cloudburst and a third of each of 


the two older mills was washed 
away. The total loss ineurfted in 


less than half an hour was $1,750,- 
000, Mr. Converse had died and Mr. 
Twichell had then suceeeded him 
The task which Mr. Twichell set out 
upon was one of the most trying 
that any man has ever had to face 
But without calling upen the stoek- 
holders for a cent, he financed the 


One View of the Clifton Mfg. 


critical situation, restored the par- 
lially wreeked mills and rebuillf the 
No. 3 mill; 100 feet above the site of 
the one destroyed. ‘This No. 3 plant 
is now operated by electricity and 
is one of the most modern in the 
country, 

The greatest tragedy was not the 
loss of the mill bul the destruction 
of life, as a number of cottages and 


occupants were. washed away and 
drowned, and the remaining help 


was of course greatly demoralized 
by idleness, but the management 
went to work bravely. to rebuild and 
al the same time cared for the des- 
litute and suecored all whom. il 
could. Up to that time.many of the 
employees had never lived at an- 
other mill, but some had to go away 


to find work, for which they. had 
been well trained at Clifton, and 
even today two-thirds of the for- 
mer employees or their fanvilies 


may be found.in the population of 
Clifton. 

There are 2,500 in the combined 
mill communities and concentrated 
welfare work is difficult because the 
three mills are separated at quite a 
distance and it is impossible to have 
one chureh or one library or one 
school for all. Therefore the mill 
tries to provide facilities in all three 
of the mill villages. Where there 
are no regular church buildings 
{here are halls set aside for chureh 
purposes and many of the operatives 
are active church workers. In each 
village is a sehool, well condueted, 
with a course running as hich as 


Company, Clifton, S. C. 


the sixth grade. A few take higher former homes in North Carolina and | 


classes in- the school, by special ar- 
rangement, and others attend the 
high sehools in the city.. Some at- 
tend Wofford college. Those who 
are al college work in the mill in the 


vacation period, and one graduate of 


Wofford is new employed in the 
mill. The management endeavors 
to get its overseers from among its 


faithful employees. 


The mills, m addition to paying 
heavily in taxes to support the 
schools, give in cash 1,000 every 


year. 

Clifion has had a successful night 
school for many years, long before 
such a matter was agitated in- other 
communities. The suceess of this 
schoo! has been apparent in the 
quality of men that the mill has 
always had for overseers. 

A striking fact in connection with 
this mill is that there are two sav- 
ings banks here. Neither. of 
is operated by the mill, nor does the 
mill make any deposits there. Che 
Converse Bank is the oldest. savings 
bank in Spartanbure county, and re- 
ports the deposits are. $70,493, prin- 
cipally the savings of mill workers. 
There is another savings bank with 
deposits aggregating about 315,000. 
The Converse Savings Bank has, in 
the past year, gained more than 
$25,000 in deposits. 

Many of the operatives have stay- 
ed tong enough at the mill to make 
money with which to ‘buy little 
have. returned to their 


farms and 


them 


East Tennessee. Some own places 
around the mill. All are encouraged 
to do so. The mill enables the op- 
eratives to live more cheapiy than 
they could in a town, for fuel and 
lighis are cheap and pasturage and 
other helps are afforded at cost. 
There is a mill store, which the 
management claims is really a help 
lo the people, for there are otter 
stores right near the mill, and if the 
operatives wish to do so they may 
trade elsewhere. Some of the oper- 
alives, a number of them, own auto- 


“mobiles. 


In the spring of the present year 
the president of the D. E. Converse 
Company, A. H. Twichell, died. The 
management of the Clifton. Mills 
was then conferred upon J. Choice 
Evins, a man who is fully appreci- 
ative of the great trust, as well as 
keenly sensible of the opportunity 
for doing good and of the great 
questions to be solved in the next 
few years. He is a son of the late 
John H. Evins, who served this con-- 


eressional district with great. dis- 
tinction in Congress for several 


terms, and Mrs. Evins is a daughter 
of Mr. Twichell. Mr. Evins was as- 
sistant treasurer atl the time of Mr. 
‘Twichell’s death, having served for 
l6 years in the offices of the mills, 


after having been cashier of the 
Central National Bank. Mr. Evins 
is a man of fine sensibilities and 


culture as well as splendid business 
lraining and the welfare of the peo- 
ple is safe in his hands. 


Church at Clifton. 


Home at Clifton. 


School House at Clifton. 
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Rocky Mount 
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ROCKY MOUNT MILLS WITH CHURCHES SCHOOLS, VILLAGE STREET AND PARKS 


The Rocky Mount Mill, of Rocky 
Mount, -N. ¢., which is under 
the management of Messrs. R. H. 
Rieks, president, and T. H. Battle, 
treasurer, has the most interesting 
historical associations of any mill 
standing in the state today. 
gone through two completely de- 
structive fires and witnessed the 
perilous period of the Civil War, the 
story of its history shows that it 
has been managed by men of indom- 
itable will and. perseverance. Al- 
though it is the third oldest cotton 
mill incorporated in the State, 1! 
has never passed out of the man- 
agement of the Battle family, which 
first started it in 1818. This alone, 
gives il an unusual feature in any 
story that may be written about i. 
The first mill in North Carolina was 
built in 1813 near the town of Lin- 
colnton, but it has so long passed 
away that its exact location is a 
matter of supposition. The next 
mill was built near Greensboro, bul 
it too has passed away, the last ves- 
tige going when the Mountain Is- 
land Mill was swept away during the 
flood of 1916, where it was moved in 
1849. 

But the Rocky Mount Mill, built in 
1818 by Joel Battle and Peter Evans, 
has had a different history. The 
mill started with 2,000 spindles and 


Having 


has grown sleadily ever since. In 
those days when cotton mills were 
erected it was a laborious task to 
complete them. Ordinarily the ma- 
chinery was shipped to Charleston, 
the nearest seaport of any size, and 
hauled through the country to the 
place of destination. This took 
many weeks, as trains were not run- 
ning through every town and ham- 
lef as today. For some years prior 
fo and during the Civil War, the 
mill was a general supply station 
for warps which the women of the 
South wove into cloth on the old 
hand looms. A few of the braver 
women who were left at home with 
only the femmine portion of their 
families or the young sons too 
young to fight, sometimes made 
trips alone many miles through the 
country to get warps for them- 
selves and neighboring . families. 
When the Federal troops were sta- 
tioned at New Bern, and a general 
blockade was placed upon the South 
for the purpose of cutting off sup- 
plies, the mill started a grist mill in 
connection with its spindles. Tt was 
accomplishing so much good in fur- 
nishing supplies to the people of 
that section that a cavalry of 600 
{troops was sent up from New Bern 
and they burned the mill down in 
1863. 


At. the close of the war in 1865, 
William 8. Battle, a cousin of Joel 
Battle, the founder, and an uncle of 
the present T. H. Battle, rebuilt it. 
Mr. T. H. Battle is a great grand-~ 
son of Joel Battle. For six years it 
witnessed the period of reconstruc- 
tion and, although burned again in 
1871, was rebuilt once more in 
1872. 


In the year 1885 the mill -passed 
into the hands of the present own- 
ership, and since that time it has 
had a steady growth, increasing its 
spindles until there are ‘now 30,000 
and it is taking rank among. the 
newer and more progressive mills 
of the State. The management is 
seeing to it that the mull shall not 
be a “back: number,” even though ? 
is the oldest mill in operation in the 
States. 


Tne company makes yarns é¢xclu- 
sively and has an enviable reputa- 
tion among the buyers. 


The company has built comfort- 
able cottages for the operatives and 
these Pave heen improved from 
time to time.. Every opening in all 
the houses has been securely screen- 
ed and every closet is fly-proof, One 
of the prettiest streets for shade 
imaginable is at this mill. It is 
wide with three rows of elms over- 


lapping: a row on each sidewalk 
and one down the middle. 
Lnere are two nice looking 


churches in the village, and the mill 
has also built a school for the bene- 
fit of the children. Three teachers 
are employed and the mill has been 
running a night sehool for the 
young men and girls who work in 
the mill during the day. 


The mill company owns seventy- 
five acres of land just across the 
river and which is a veritable haven 
of rest. It includes about fifteen 
acres in islands. The mill has 
erected a steel bridge across to the 
islands and this spot is used as a 
park for the operatives. So attrac- 
tive is it that the people of the town 
have made it a mecca and it is 
known as the park of the town. 


No Daughter of the Confederacy 
or veteran soldier desires more to 
perpetuate the name of the Confed- 
eracy than does the Roeky Mount 
Mills. this because of its close asso- 
ciation with the history of the Civil 
War. ‘To this end space was given 
for the erection of a $15,000 monu- 
ment to the Confederate soldiers in 
the cotton mill park and the presi- 
dent. of the mills was the sole con- 
tributor. 
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aswell Cotton Mills 
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CASWELL COTTON MILL, VILLAGE, SPINNING ROOMS AND INTERIOR OF OFFICES 


No one eeuld visit the Caswell Cot- 
ton Mill at Kinston, N. €., and come 
away with the impression that the 
people of that mill labored or lived 
at any The mill 


is 


disadvantage. 


clean, well kept and perfectly venti- 


lated. The auto oatie  hamidifiers 
are used and the windows are. of 
improved designs. Both the upper 


and lower sashes are divided so that 
portions can be lowered. or raised, 
giving to the people inside the fresh 


air of out-of-doors, The lighting is 


perfect. The large windows from 
the sides are supplemented with. a 
light coming from overhead and 


which also can be opened so as to 
give more ventilation. 

Dr. C. W..Stiles, in the employ of 
the United States government, and 
who visited the cotton mills of the 
south a few years ago, praised the 
mill in the highest. terms, about 
which the Kinston Free Press gave 
the following editorial: 

“Dr. C, W. Stiles, famed the world 
over as discoverer of the hookworm 
and now studying malarial eondi- 
lions in eastern North Carolina for 
the United States public health and 
marine hospital service, has inform- 


ed Dr. Z. V. Moseley of this city, 
that Kinston has the cleanest mill 


village in the country with possibly 
one exception, in his opinion. Dr. 
Stiles says that the Caswell village, a 


model colony of several hundred 
people just beyond the western edge 
of the city, is as nearly a ‘Spotless 
town’ as he has found in investigat- 
ing the living conditions of mill op- 
eratives all the way from Maine to 
Montgomery. ‘The village was built 
by local capital and its nouses are 
uniform and pretty, and what most- 
ly impressed the distinguished phy- 


sician, its back lots are so clean that. 


a mosquito or fly hasn't got a ghost 
of a chance of moculating a citizen 
there with typhoid germs or stalk- 
ing about on his bread and milk with 
feet unbathed.,” 


The cottages at the Caswell Mill 
village are neat and attractive and 
are among the best in the State. 
They are cozy and neat and painte:l 
an attractive colonial yellow with 
white trimmings. Inside they are 
more attractive than on the exte- 
rior, Kaeh room is plastered with 
wood fibre plastering, a fireplace to 
each room, bay windows for the sif- 
ting rooms and every opening in the 
houses securely screened against 
flies and mosquitoes. 


Artesian water is carried to every 
house. Electric lights are placed in 
every room and every cottage 
equipped with sewerage. The lights. 
water and sewerage are furnished 
free and the houses rented at the 
regular rate of 25 cents a room a 
week, 

Thus the cotten mill man gets al! 
the modern conveniences free and a 


Is 


house that would ordinarily rent 
from $10 to $15 a month at a mini- 
mum cost, and the only expense he 
has is to keep up the repairs. If a 
globe is broken, or a screen. torn, 
or window smashed, the mill. re- 
quires them to fix it. This system ts 
in force only for the purpose of in- 
suring the care of the premises on 
fhe part of the occupants. 

As is always found in the mills in 
the South, every cottage has ample 
garden room. In order to stimulate. 


or possibly to reward, garden. cul- 


ture and neat premises, the mills 
give prizes every vear for the best 
flower yards and gardens. There is 
no village in the State superior to 
the Caswell village in 
There was not a bit of trash, a piece 
of paper or anything unsightlv 
around the hovnses. and a tin can 
eould not be found anywhere. There 
is a healthful, wholesome air about 
the place suggestive of cleanliness 
and thrift. 


The mill management has caught 
the spirit. of. beautifying and have 
skirted the grounds around the mill 
with a border of young trees. The 
ground is being cultivated prepara- 
tory to a growth of grass on the 
awn. 

The Caswell management boasts 
that it has the best operatives to 
he optained. The people came from 
(the neighboring farms and only good 
and substantial families who want 
to work were taken. The mill has 


cleanliness.” 


trained a set of operatives that have 
not only become good operatives, 
but. citizens of the community. 


This. spirit of companionship 
among the owners of the mills and 
their help is common in the South. 
It brings the owner and the opera- 
tive in close touch with each other 
and cements a bond of fellowship 
It. is an ordinary thing for every 
doffer boy to know his president or 
general manager and in speaking to 
him to be called by name in return, 
for the managers usually know 
them, 


In addition to the city chureh fa- 
cilities, the mill gives the large 
rooms in the office every Sunday 
afternoon for the purposes of a 
sunday school and there is a large 
enroliment of little tots and young 
people on the list. 


The Caswell Mill has something 
unusual in the way of reducing the 
doctor's bill. It has a _ contract 
signed by every physician whereby 
the physician pledges himself to 
visil, any member of a family in the 
Caswell village when called upon 
and charge a minimum fee of $1 for 
each visit. The regular price for 
other people is $2 for a visit. The 
physician can collect his fee at the 
office, and the patient pays the of- 
fice on next pay day, or when it is 
convenient. As the contract is sign- 
ed by all the physicians, the opera- 
tive can call any physician he may 
choose. 
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- Brown, who, with the assistance of 
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MARY LOUISE MILL 


Mary Louise Mills and Two Mill Homes. 
The Mary Louise Mills, Cowpens, operatives who are here now moved ditions would be hard to find, for 
Ss. C. is a mill community of at- in from the: surrounding country this vicinity is in the very heart of 
tractive cottages, cosily and .sub- and have greatly improved their the Piedmont section of South Car- 
stantially furnished, surrounded condition in life by so doing and very olina. 
with good gardens, and in every few ever return to the farms. 
way having about if an atmosphere 
of home and comfort. Most of the 


The people are a thrifty, healthy 
The Mary Louise Mill is in excel- anu church-going set of workers 
lent condition and better living con- anda fine spirit-of brotherhood here 


exists between employer and em- 
ployee. 

Wm. Whitman of New York is 
president, and Walter -C.. Ballard, 
treasurer. B. E. Wilkins is agent 

4 Quinn. is 


and manager, and A. 
supermtendent. 


Cowpens Manufacturing Company 


f 


Cowpens Manufacturing Company With Church and School. 


J. W. Brown has been president associates, built the mill in 1889, It with the savings from 

has been developed from a yarn mill earnings 

‘easurer of the Cowpens Mfe 

and treasurer of th owpens Mig. of 3,000 spindles to 17,360 spimdles 
and 406 looms. 


their mill 


Co., Cowpens, simee 191%, 


succeeding his father, the late R. R., 


‘imis entire village is in the corpo- 
rate limits and the town and mil! 
Might families own their homes. are on the best of terms. There are 
Several families have bought farms 


property. Children attend a cemmon 
school in town. The meral tone of 
the community is gooa and there are 
no anaemic people, even amons 
those wno grew up in the mill, ¢om- 


several churches, some on the mililmencing to work at early ages. 
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Cherokee Falls, S. is a model 
industrial village of 650 population 
It is located on a branch of the 
Southern. Railway, running between 


Gaffney and. Blacksburg. All the 
facilities of an. up-to-date smal! 


town are available to its people. 0 
has telephones and through these 
reacties the wires of either the Pos- 
fal or the Western Union. The mill 
erected especially for its employees 
a splendid. $7,000 school building, 
which is well patronized, The homes 
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lay of its land, the hilly nature o 
the place insuring perfect drainaye, 
Cherokee Falls has a  wonderfu: 
health record, probably unsurpass- 


ed by any other town of its size in 
America. Im thirty-five years there 
have heen less than a dozen cases 
of typhoid fever, these all having 


been brought in from elsewhere. 
The guiding genius of Cherokee 
Falls Manufacturing Company for 
more than twenty: vears has been 
Joseph Calvin Plonk, a sturdy spiri 


| 
i 


Cherokee Falls Manufacturing Company. 


of the employees are modern, sani- 
lary, comfortable and well — fitted. 
The village echureh is an attractive 
edifice, 2 gift of the company. 

The company sfore carries a stock 
Of goods valued at about $30,000; i! 
is one of the most up-to-date shop- 
ping emporiums in the county and 
does a big business, not only with 
the people of Cherokee Falls, but 
with a wide fange of the farm pop 
ulation surreunding. 

A&B a 


of the old sehool whose rugged vir- 


tues have done much to give the 
place a distinctive at:nosphere. Mr 


Plonk was born tin Cicveland county 
North i852. Owing to 
the lack of educational opportuni- 
lies foiiowing the Civil War, at the 
age of 22 he-could searcely read or 
write. Frem 22 lo 27 he spent two 
years in school and three years in 
teaching. In 1880 he was elected 
county surveyor of Cleveland coun- 


Carolina, in 


consequence of its superb ty and served in that capacity two 
Piedmont elimate and the rugged years. He started info the. mil) 


South 
larger 
prefer 
this, 


miscuo0Us 
ity, 


work at the old mill at MceAdenville, 


N. €., without a dollar “of capital, 


and the splendid success that has 
been his ts the result of hard work. 
Lireless energy, a keen brain and 
that natural knack in the handling 
of men that is called executive abil- 


ity. Mr. Plonk migrated from Me- 
Adenville to Cherokee Falls in 
and therefore has been with. this 
mill for thirty-four years. In 1900 


he sneceeded J. A. 
dent of the mill. 


Falls has, in 
perhaps the 
fary-freasurer of a 
the State. 


Carroll as presi- 


Cherokee 


pomt of 
service, 


oldest secre- 
cotton mill in 
The ability to put oil in 
the mill’s waters whenever they be- 
come troubled is one of Mr. Robert's 
most valuable possessions. He is a 
brother-in-law of Mi. Plonk, and the 
two are natural complements, mak- 
ing a wonderful team. 


The eapacify of the mill has bees 
increased from time to time. until 
the establishment: has 28,020 
spindles, and 564 looms, and is cap- 
italized at $200,000, The plant is 


Cherokee Falls Mfg. Company 


Plonk, who practices 


preaches by treating 


what he 
his men fairly 
and squarely, giving them the just 
rewards of their laber. This policy 
is the best exemplified by the fact 
that so many of his emplc yees have 
stuck hy him through al! the years, 
many :amilies being m the third 
generatio. of residence and labor al 
Cherokee Falls. 


Theodore L. Neal is superimtend- 


ent. He is one of the faithful ones. 
having spent half of his life with 
this mill. He came in 1896, af 


the 
age of 21. as a weaver. He worked 
up to the overseership of the cloth 
room, and was promoted to the su- 
perintendency in December, 1907. 


ied, overseer of the 
ecard Since an early age he 
has been with the mill, whieh prac- 
lieally raised and schooled him. He 
worked up from doffer boy. ~ 

J. FF. Bolen is overseer of the cloth 
room, and has been with the mill for 
nearly twenty years. He has never 
worked anywhere else. 


Hampton is 
room, 


Chureh at Cherokee Falls 


operated by water-power, approx' - 
mately 


1500 horsepower 


under a head of &: 


They grade o! 


manufacture a 


the 
No. 


market 


derive’) ning. 
from Broad River, the great turbine Falls smece a small hoy. 
engines. acting 

feet of water. 


Dave Sanders is overseer of spin- 


He has. been at Cherokee 


All of these men are highly effi- 


execulives. true and tried. as 


thew yeers of uninterrupted service 
print cloth which is very highly re- show 
garded 
manufacture 
of excellent quality. 


Their record speaks volumes 


and aiso tor the humane policies in vogue at 
(0s two ply varns. Cherokee. Falls. 


In further. keeping with. ihe. fric- 


some.of. the mill operatives of the tionless management of the mill and 


like work — aft 
fowns but ¢ 


milis im the 


hecause not only 


vears. 


Mr. Plonk does not believe in pro- 


and indiseriminate. char- 


livelihood is what 


fask 
more enviable 


Opportunity to work and earn and loyalty than those displayed by 
an honest 


ihe fact that all Cherokee Falls folks 
2 Majority reaily love the place and stay on the. joh, 
» quiet community such as the mill's capable stenographer and 

is the cost bookkeeper, Miss Mamie Hambright, 
of living less but the moral influ- has held this position for eighteet. 
ences are hetter. 


Indeed it would he w aifieutt 
to find anywhere a null with 
records of efficienty 


fhe all of the employees of the Cherokee 


worker needs, in the opinion of Mr. Falls Manufacturing Co, 
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Deep River 


The Deep River Mills are located 
af Randleman in Randolph county, 
N. C., and are under practically the 
same management as the Pomona 
Mills. of Greensboro, N. C 


There has been a great deal of 
history connected with the several 
plants that form the Deep River 
Mills, but their real career seems to 
have started under the present man- 
agement for since it took charge 
the mills have been very successful. 

Officers of the company = are: 
President, J. C. Watkins: secretary. 
T. A. Hunter: manager, R. P. Deal, 


and superintendent, P. C. Story. Mr. 


Deal is also manager of the Pomona 
Mills at Greensboro, N. GC, 


The mill makes colored goods, 
drills, plaids, ete. and the produce! 
is sold all over the world. ‘There 
have been large consignments to 
South America and to other foreign 
countries. “Randleman Plaids” have 
been favorably known in the New 
York and other markets for many 
years, 


This mill was organized in 1848 
under the name of the old “Umon’ 


factory. It had an initial capital of 
$20,000. It ran under that name un- 


til 1869, then the name was changed 
fo the Randleman Manufacturing 
Company and the capital was in- 
ereased to $100,000. The company 
was reorganized in 1911 under the 
present name, “Deep River Mills,” 
and the capital. stock was increased 
to $360,000. 


This mill has made a wonderful 
record in many ways. During all of 
these years there have never been 
any strikes or labor troubles. Any 


matters that came up between man- 


agement and employees have always 


been mutually settled, and there is 
the best of feeling between them. 


Kiverything is substantial about 
the place, the plant itself, the homes 
of operatives—everything—even to 
the mill clock. This is an old Seth 
Thomas clock which has been pass- 
ing the time away regularly and as 
all good clocks should, for 35 years, 
It is one of the numerous relics to 
be found about this historic place. 


Deep River Mills today give em- 
ployment to about 500 workers and 
2,000 


people are dependent upon 
them for a livelihood. | 
The workers in this mill are a 
high class of people, exceedingly 


thrifty in their habits of life and 
economical, that is,.more economical! 
than the ordinary run of mill opera- 
tives. 


At the Deep River Mill the opera- 
tives’ families have worked in the 
mills unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations. The school system at the 
mill is good.. The schools are equip- 
ped to earry students from the pri- 
mary up to and through the elev- 
enth grade, thus preparing them for 
college. Five teachers are employ- 
ed and 500. children are enrolled and 
every effort is made to get every 
mill child to attend school regularly. 


There are. 407. weavers.in.the mill 
and 70 of these own their own 
homes, which is a record that can 
hardly be equalled by any other in- 
dustrial enterprise in this country. 

The postal savings at this place 
are among the largest in any office 


of the State, due largely to the sav- 
ines of the cotton mill employees. 


The People’s Bank of Randleman 
has on deposit $100,000, a large part 
of which represents the savings of 
mill operatives. . 


Randieman has many churches. 
There are three Methodist churches, 
one Baptist, one Christian and one 
Holiness, and all are well attended 
for the people of the mill commu- 
nities of the South are deeply re- 
ligious. 


Good wages and cheap living costs 
have. enabled the workers in these 
mills to save a good part of their 
weekly wage. 


The houses in the village are sub- 
stantial and neat, running from four 
{to six rooms each. Rentals are low. 


A four-room house rents for 50 
cents per week, while a six-room 


house rents for 75 cents per week. 


Good water is furnished free of 
charge. The village is hghted hy 
the Randolph. Power Company at 


25 cents per month per light. 


It would be aiffieult to find more 
beautiful surroundings than exist at 
Randleman and are shown in the 
above views. Unlike new mills with 
bare yards and few trees the Deep 
River Mills have many beautiful 
lrees that have had time to reach 
a full and beautiful growth. 


The houses are situated on lots 
which afford ample room for gar- 
dens and flowers, and every mill 
family utilizes its garden space to 
provide a full supply of vegetables 
for their table and thereby beat the 
high cost of living. 


There are a muimber of organiza- 
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VIEWS OF DEEP RIVER MILLS WITH CHURCHES, SCHOOLS AND STREETS 


Lions designed to make more pleas- 
ant and protilable the secial life of 
the village, inchiding Ladies’ Aid 
society, Daughters of Liberty, and 
Masonic, Odd Fellows icd other fra- 
ternal orders, 


The employees of the mill are in 
the main native Randolph county 
people, and most of them eame to 
the mills for the purpose of im- 
proving their conditions and. are 
well satisfied to remain. 


It is certain that the present own- 
ers believe in welfare work and 
have shown a willingness to do ev- 
erything possible to improve the liv- 
ing and working conditions of their 
employees. 


Since the reorganization in 41911 
the company has spent something 
like $250,000 in improvements in and 
about the mill, and the result is thaf 
the employees here live eomfort- 
ably, contentedly and well. 


Unlike most of the other mills the 
Deep River Mills do not have all of 
their spindles and looms under one 
roof. There are several mills, each 
of which is a complete unit but all 
are located at Randleman. 


The goods of the Deep River Mills 
are sold through the Hunter Manu- 
facturing and Commission Co. of 
Greensboro, N. €., and which was 
organized by T. A. Hunter, the sec- 
retary of the Deep River Mills. 


The Hunter Manufacturing and 
Commission Co. have large offices 
in New York and now handle the 
output of a large nimber of the 
leading Southern cotton mills. They 
have grown very rapidly in recent 
years. 
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Pomona Mills, Inc. 


ry 


“be: 


(1) 


The Pomona Mill Gompany, Inc.. 
are located at Pomona, near Greens- 
boro, N. €., and few mills offer more 
in schools and surroundings. 


The pretiy little village of Po- 
mona lies near the Southern Rail- 
ways main line, four miles from the 
center of “The Gate City,” anda 15- 
minute street car schedule is main- 
tained between Greensboro and Po- 
mona throughout the year. This alt- 
tractive little suburb is in the 
closest. touch with the city. 

Pomona, itself, is quite a hustling 
city, with its varied industries, its 
well laid-out streets and its general 
air of cleanliness and bustle. The 
location of the town is on gently 
rolling land, providing good natural 
drainage. 

The officers of the company are 
as follows: J. E. Latham, president; 
W. C. Boren, vice-president; T. A. 
Hunter,..seeretary .and_. treasurer, 
R. P. Deal, manager, and Dean Sut- 
cliffe, superintendent. Mr. Deal is 
also manager of the Deep River 
Mills, Randleman, N. C. 


The equipment of the company 
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consists of 25,000 spinning spindles; cans, trash and anything which tends 


2,496 twisting spindles, 400 40-inch 
Dobby looms equipped with auto- 
matic filling changing devices and 
150 46-inch Stafford automatic 
looms. 


The Dobby looms are now run- 
ning to their fullest capacity on fan- 
ey dress goods. 


The weekly capacity of this mill 
is 50,00€ pounds of raw cotton, 


The company owns a large tract 
of tillable land adjacent to the mill 
which is used for garden plots for 
the operatives, to reduce the high 
cost of living. | 

A sewerage system has just been 
installed by the company, connect- 
ing a series of septic tanks. Every 
tenant house in the mill village has 
a sanitary closet connected with the 
system, All the old open surface 
closets are done away with and as 
a result Pomona is practically a fly- 
less village. 


Hog pens are not allowed in the 
mili village,-but. the company builds 
pens at convenient places and the 
operatives are permitted to keep 
their hogs in them. The sanitary 
condition is looked after by the com- 
pany who employ an outside man 
for that purpose and to cart away 


to breed mosquitoes. 


Fure cold water is supplied by a 
system of deep driven wells (not a 
surface or dug well is in the vil- 
lage). This clear, cold drinking wa- 
ter is also piped through the mill 
and sanitary drinking fountains are 
installed at convenient. places 
throughout the entire plant. These 
deep wells and sanitary septic tanks 
were installed at no little expense 
by the company to lessen the liabil- 
ity of typhoid. 


There are 475 operatives employed 
in the mill and they are a substan- 
tial and intelligent set of people. 


A good school building was con- 
structed by the mill and is operated 
under the direction of the county. 
There are 150 children enrolled in 
this school. Three teachers are 
employed. 


A sehool handling up to and in- 
cluding the fourth grade is located 
in the mill village. The fifth and 
higher up grades are cared for at 
the Pomona graded school. 

Near the mill there is a Baptis! 
and a Methodist church, built and 
furnished by the mill; also a Qua- 
ker church. Most of the men who 
hold responsible positions in the 
mill have been brought up from the 


MILL AND OFFICE, (2) VILLAGE STREET, (3) BAPTIST CHURCH, (4) POMONA GRADED SCHOOL, (5) SCHOOL CHILDREN (6) MILL SCHOOL 


ranks. All the overseers and like 
officials are North Carolina raised, 
In addition to other things, the mill 
furnishes a large garden to each 
family and they are considerable 
factors in reducing the cost of liv- 
ing. ! 


Important factors in the social life 
of the community are organizations 
such as the Ladies’ Aid Society, ete. 
The employees of the Pomona Mill 
appear to be a thoroughly contented 
and happy set of people and in all 
worthy undertakings they work in 
close harmony with the manage- 
ment of the mills. 


The mill was built, or plans were 
laid for building, in 1902 and since 


that time the eoneern has had a 
successful career. The mail and 


shipping point of the company is 
Greensboro, but the telegraph ad- 
dress is Pomona Mills, N.C. 


The young women of Pomona 
Mills have organized a club under 
the auspices of the Y. W. CG, A. 
which is fostered by the local Y. W. 
C. A. of Greensboro. On October ist 
Pomona Mills covered all their em- 
ployees with Group Insurance abso- 
lutely free of eost to them as lone 
as they remain in the employ of the 
mill. The level amount for each 


employee is three hundred dollars. 
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Manufacturing Company 


It is but a short run from the 
ter of Lincolnton, N. ©, to 
Rhodes Mill. This mill is located on 
the CG. and N, W. and 8S. A. L. Rail- 
ways and the mill building Is an in- 
viting looking structure, of standard 
mill design, and located on a tract 


cen- 
the 


and they present an odd though in- 
viting picture. The remainder of 
the cottages in the village are frame 
structures from three to six rooms 
each, well painted and situated. on 
extra large lots. The natural lay of 
the land here affords the best kind 


fact, at least twenty-five per cent 
of them had been here since the mill 
first began operations. The work- 
men for the most part come from 
Lincoln eounty and are a frugal and 
efficient set of people. The manage- 
ment has never encountered any la- 


band, made up of operatives of the 
mills. This band is. frequently 
through the vear called upon to of- 
fer music at various functions con- 
nected with mill life, and if is one 
of the erack bands of Lincoln coun- 
ty. Mr. Rhodes, although “gelting 


of 140 acres. The mill is modern in 
every respect and is equipped with 
the most improved machinery. The 
the mill extend almoat 
to the ceiling, thus affording a pro- 
fusion of light. It is well ventilat- 
ed and well equipped for health and 
safety. ‘The mill, the village streets 
and the hall ‘built for” operatives, 
are lighted with electricity. 

One fliinds in this modern mill vil- 
lage a unique type. of cottage. Ther 
are twenty-five or more buildings 
constructed of stone and cement 


Rhodes Manufacturing Company, Lincolnton, N. C. 


of arainage and little sickness has 
been known in this mill community. 

It was buill in 1907 by J. M. 
Rhodes and has had a successful 
career. Beeause of its safety appli- 
ances, it gets an exceedingly low in- 
surance rate. The building is 80 by 

Mr. Rhodes, in shes of this mill, 
has well defined policies for the 
treatment of his employees and, due 
to his kindliness and consideration 
a large part of them have been with 
the mill since it was founded: In 


bor trouble since the mill was or- 
ganized, 

At all the cottages there are sani- 
tary surfaee closets and the sanitary 
squad see to it that there is no ac- 
cumulation of filth or debris any- 
where on the mill property. Bored 
wells afford good water for all of 
the workmen. 

The mill has within the past year 
‘aised wages three times. A very 
important adjunct of the life in this 
mill community is played by what 
is familiarly known as the Rhodale 


up in years,” is quite active, with a 
mind alert for every detail of mill. 
management. He has always taken 


a deep personal interest in the indi- 


vidual welfare of all of his opera- 
tives and in every way within his 
power has helped to further move- 
ments designed for their benefit. 

The Rhodes Mill is capitalized al 
$94,500 and is equipped with 5,184 
spindles, 25 cards, and 100 looms. Its 
product consists of army ducks and 
drills. It gives employment to one 
hundred operatives. 


Carolina Cotton Mills 


The Carolina 
Maiden, N. 
tinction of 


Cotton Mills, of 
C., claim to hold the dis- 
having been built and 
started running in a shorter time 
than any other eotton mill in the 
world! This was made possible by 
the enthusiasm and hard work. of 
the organizers and the co-operation 
of the earpenters and mechanics. 
Work was commenced on the build- 
ing April 13, 1916, and the power was 
furned on in the mill June 30, 1916. 
The mill commenced work with 3,000 
spindles which has been increased 


to 7,200, 


gain, the town boasts of her ex- 
éeliens graded school system which 
is one of the best in the State. The 
school building is only a short dis- 
tanee from the mill village, and all 
of the children of school age are 
attending. ‘The children are inter- 
ested in athletics as well as studies, 
the basketball team holding. the 
county championship last year. 


The homes of the employees are 
attractive im appearance 


and comfortable, furnished with 
electric Mehts and furnished rent 
free to the employees. Each home 


during the past summer had its veg- 
etable and flower gardens, in which 
much interest was taken. 


There are four churches in the 
town of Maiden and the employees 
of the mill are leading and active 
members in each of them. 


4 


Being a small town with three 
ctoton mills, the mill employees pre- 
dominate and take an aetive part in 
all features of the town life, includ- 
ing ils polities. 


Carolina Cotton Mills, Maiden, N. €. 


The mill has instituted a profit 
sharing plan with the employees: 
each month a per eent of the profits 
is paid to them in additien to the 
regular payrolls, 


The officers of the mill are: W. 
B. Murray, president; J..S. Campbell, 
vice-president; B. M.. Spratt, 
treasurer and general manager; W. 
L. Heffner, Jr., superintendent. 
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Cotton Mills 


The Manehester Cotton Mills at 
Rock Hill, S. C. is a beautiful estab- 
lishment, and that it has been a suc- 
from an operating standpoint 
is plain when it is observed that the 
plant has three times been enlarged. 
The Manchester Cotfon Millis Gom- 
pany was promoted and organized in 
i895 by John R. Barron, who had 
been sueecessful merchant at 

Clover, S. G:. 

The Manchester is located on the 
Southern’s line between Rock Hill 
and Charlotte, N. C., and there 1s not 
a pettier industrial community in 
the South, 


CESS 


The poliey of this mill is to grad- 
uate the employees, giving them 
overseers’ jobs when they make 


good. The present superintendent, A. 
C. Fennell, started in the mill at 75 
cents a day. He now gets a nice sal- 
ary. The assistant superintendent! 
commenced in the mill a dolfe: 
boy and is now drawing around $150 


as 


Beautiful Grove in 


Ts 


a month. “We seek to elevate our 
help; we never bring in room boss- 


es; and we furnish superintendents 
for other mills,” says Mr. Barron 
proudly. 


The Manchester has one of the to- 
mato farms under the supervision 
of Mr. Carbery, an expert of the U 
S. Department of Agriculture, and 
the boys and girls take to this with 
great enthusiasm and strive for the 
prizes. The mill breaks up the 
ground for gardens, flowers and 
vegetables, for all of the operatives, 
and seed and fertilizer are furnish- 
ed. The cottage homes are pretty in 
their surroundings of homely and 
cheering flowers. 


The mill furnishes chur-h and 
school buildings and supplies” the 
teachers, although the people are 


permitted to make their own church 
arrangements, with ftinancial 
from the «mill. 
school books free of cost to any wha 


help of meat on the hill at one time. 
The mill furmishes average yard and garden is one-third 


can not afford them. The night 
school is supported by the Aragon 
and the Manchester mills and is do- 
ing a big work. 

The mill hill was a raw bit of land- 
scape when Mr. Barron built his 
mill,-but now ‘there are beautiful 
groves everywhere, walter oaks com- 
ing into full maturity. The — play- 
ground and assembly park in front 


of the mill is a lively and inspiring 


picture in the evenings when the 
band plays and the people gather 
for their social enjoyment. | 
There is a beautiful meadow tha! 
is rented by the mill and turned 
over to the operatives for pastur- 
ing their cows, and President Barron 
declares that the operatives have 


the best of cows, and that some of 


them are successful hog raisers, 
there being more than 15,000 pounds 
The 


of an acre to a home. 
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The boys:.and girls tomato. elubs 
gathered 5,000 pounds of tomatoes 
last summer off of the patch that is 


given to them hy the mill. The 
eround is pulverized, but all the 


other work is done by the children. 

The Manchester has not only been 
a good neighbor in the matter of en- 
hancing the value of nearby prop- 
erty, but has also had to build good 
roads to make up for the deficiency 
of the eounty. 

One man who is working at the 
Manchester came from the farm 
with nothing. He was in abject pov- 
erty, and yet he has saved $800 with 
which to buy a farm wienever con- 
ditions get right. 

There are 150 homes in the Man- 
chester village, with a population of 
$00 and there are 350 employes. The 
houses are comfortable, are supplied 
with electricity, and with running 
water convenient. The mill has the 
latest modern sanitary conditions. 


Front of Operatives Homes at Manchester Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, S. €. 
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The Lily Mill and Power 
pany, surrounded by 
houses of its operatives, 


the heart of Shelby, N. C, 


This mill was one of the pioneers 


of the South tw the manufacture 
of combed yarns and yet from the 


Com- 
the well kept 
is located 
about a mile and a quarter out from 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


if is in itself-a very large industry 
in this section. 

John F. Schenek, Jr., is superin- 
fendent of the mill and, although a 
very young man, has an understand- 
ing and knowledge of the mill busi- 
ness equal to men several years his 
senior. He has earned the respect 


The majority of the operatives 
came to the mill from the farms, 
where in years gone by they found 
it difficult te make a living. Some 
of them managed to save enouch 
out of the earnings to buy small 
farms and either rent it or 
have left the mill to work it them- 
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Lily Mill and Power Company 


standard of morality in the home 
which the mill boasts of its workers. 

The mill conducts a general store 
in the interest of its operatives 
where groceries and the like may be 
had af small cost. There are about 
185 operatives at the mill and the 
product is combed sea island yarns, 


very beginning its product made a 
reputation for quality and has al- 
ways sold upon a parity with the 
best combed yarn mills of New Eng- 
land. 

The success. of the Lily Mill & 
Power Company in the manufacture 
of combed varns encouraged other 
manufacturers of the South to en- 
gage in similar manufacturing until 


arid admiration of the operatives be- 


‘ause of his enthusiastic activities 
in all things pertaining to them gen- 
eral welfare and happiness. 

The employees at this mill are a 
conscientious. set of workers and 
are contented with their surround- 
ings. They make good wages and 
have acquired the knack of know- 
ing how to save a portion of their 
earnings. 


selves. The mill 


is responsible 
threugh tts splendid sehool for an 
intelligent, refined class of working 
people, 
The spirit of co-operation 
tween employer and employed is 
evinced by a desire on the part of 
the latter to not alone work indus- 
triously but to also aid the employer 
in the matter of retaining the clean- 
liness of appearances and the high 


varying in numbers from 20s to 60s, 
single and two-ply. Five thousand 
spindles are kept busy and the oui- 
pul is distributed through Cathn & 
Co., of New York. The officers of 
the Lily Mill and Power Company 
are: J. F.. Schenck, president; 
Carme Elam, vice-president: J. H. 
Ramseur, secretary and treasurer; J. 
Sehenck, Jr., manager and super- 
intendent. 


iedmont Manufacturing Company 


TWO VIEWS OF THE PIEDMONT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PIEDMONT, S. C. 


The Piedmont Manufacturing Co, 
was organized in re by H. P. Ham- 


mett. J. Gregg H. Martin, W. 
Norwood, James T. Gower, 
Alex Me Has and Hamlin |. Beat- 


tie, W. KB. Beattie is now the head 
of this.great.plant.. The other offi- 
cers are: §S. M. Beattie, vice-presi- 
dent; R. D. Sloan, secretary, and as- 
sistant treasurer, and &. T. Bu- 
chanan is the superintendent. 

The mill was started more or less 
as an experiment, and did so well 


that additional 
in 4877, 
since been one continuous success. 
The Piedmont consumes 24,000 bales 
of cotton, most of which is produced 
in this immediate section. 
contains 
looms, 


The history of the mill has 


The mill 
70,000. spindles 1,976 


The general appearance of this 


community and the health and in- 
telligence of 
pare very 
any other community, industrial or 


the people will com- 
favorably with 


each 
and the mill has other 
can be had for gardens or pastur- 


Baptist 
all of the Sunday schools have en- 
rolled 1,400 out of a total population 
that. of of 2,300. 


‘apital was obtained otherwise. 


have 
sufficient 


The people 
with 


houses, 
room, 
land that 


200d 
rarden 


age, 
The mill assisted in building four 
churches, There are 1,000 in the 


Sunday school alone, and 


The lyceum building, given by the 


mill,.is the soectal center. This has 
well equipped reading rooms, game 
rooms, gymnasium, tub and shower 
baths. The people respond readily 
fo this opportunity, 

The community also has a wom- 
an’s building, a pretty  410-room 
home. This has a good library and 
is fitted for domestic science classes, 
etc. 

There is a community nurse who 
looks after those who need her at- 
tention. 
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Banks Holt Manufacturing 


vat 
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ONEIDA MILLS OF THE L. BANKS HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY WITH GRADED SCHOOL AND MILL VILLAGE SCENES 


The L. Banks’ Holt Manufacturing 
Company, of Graham, N. C., was in- 
corporated in 1909 with a capital 
stock of one million dollars and the 
equipment was given then at 28,226 
spindles and 986 looms. The mills 
operated by -this company include 
the Oneida, the Bellemont, the Ala- 
mance and the Carolina, of Graham, 

and the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills at 
Burlington. 

The Oneida Mill was built back in 
the eighties. In 1893 they doubled 
the capacity of the plant. This mill 
makes colored goods and gives em- 


ployment to four hundred workers. 


The Bellemont Mill was built in 
{880 and has 6,500 spindles. Coarse 
colored cotton goods are made. 


The Alamance Mill was the: first 
cotton mill south of the Mason and 
Dixon's line to make colored cotton 
goods. The mill has 2,500 spindles 
and additional equipment for mak- 
ing a high class product. 


The Carolina Mill was built in 
1866 and the capacity was doubled 
in 1905. It has 8,500 spindles and 
gives employment to two hundred 
opeatives, 


The lay of the land in these mill 
settlements is such as to afford good 
natural drainage, but aside from 
this the management has always en- 
deavored to follow such policies as 
will effeet a high standard of clean- 
liness. The results are evident in 


mills are 


all of the settlements, for sanitary 
facilities are good. Each year the 
work of cleaning up and beautify- 
ing premises is carried on regularly 
and these mill settlements present a 
strikingly neat appearance. 

The houses builf by the severai 
neatly and comfortably 
constructed and particularly are the 
newer ones laid along lines of the 
most up-to-date architecture. 


Most of these mills have been 
established for many years and 


also there has been a tendency on 
the part of the operatives to stay 
with the companies through 
terms... As a matter of fact the 
shiftless element in these mill vil- 
lages is practically a negligible 
quantity. On the contrary, the great 
majority of the mill workers are a 
steady, settled class of people who 
are working under ideal conditions, 
who have the comforts of life, who 


lone 


make good wages, and who have no 


desire to move about. 


BAND OF ONEIDA MILLS OF L. BANKS HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


sehool 


The history of the Cooper family 
al. the mill is an illustration of the 
opportunities open to any one with 
ambition in a modern mull settle- 
ment. 

Some twenty years ago the Cooper 
family moved to the Oneida Mill 
village from a small tenant farm. 
Shortly after their location in. the 
mill village the head of the family 
died, leaving nine small girls and 
one boy. As the ehildren became 
old enough to work in the mill they 
would take it turn about working in 
the mill and going to school. 
Through this method two of the 
children have been enabled to go 
through college each year. 


One of the voung ladies, Miss Myr- 
tle Cooper, entered the triangle high 
debate held at Chapel Hill 
The whole State was represented in 
this contest and competition was ex- 
ceedingly keen. She won the’ high 
school debating championship and 
two sisters entered the finals, all ac- 
quitting themselves with the great- 
est honors, 

So delighted was Mr. Holt with 
the honor won by Miss Cooper, in 
defeating the whole State represea- 
lation in the debate, that he pre- 
sented her .with a beautiful watch, 
and they will tell you in Graham 
that the whole town is proud of the 
Coopers, and the splendid achieve- 
ment of the Cooper children. Two 
of these girls are today teachers in 
the Graham graded schools and sev- 
eral others are married and making 
happy homes. 
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The Jackson Mill and Village, Iva, 8S. C. 


t 


The Jackson Mills are located at 
Iva. a beautiful little town not far 


from Anderson, S. G.. and ts one of 


the South's most modern mitts. 
The Jackson Mills did not get 
its name from some great character 
in history, or from some great in- 
dustrial leader of the world, but 
from. a far-seeing farmer who go! 
an idea that a cotton mill would 
pay in his community and set to 


work to make a conerete faet out of 
farmer was 


his theory. Thal 
Jackson, the present assistant freas- 
urer and manager of the mill and 
one of its organizers. The finaneiai 
head of the company is Alfred FE 
Moore. of Welford. S.-C. Mr. Moore 
is the head of several other large 
mills, ineluding cotton mills at 
Tueapau and Gaffney. 


The Jackson Milis were organized 
in 4907 by D. P.: MeBrayer, G. 
Jackson and others, with 640 looms 
and 21,504 spindles. The capacity of 
the mill has been. increased by 6} 
looms and 4,032 spindles. 


The mill has 260 employees, most 
of whom were recruited the 
country around Iva, and eame to the 
mill to hefter their living conditions 

It is said that this was 
land around Iva and that these were 
poor people, Hence their condition 
has been improved. Incidentally the 
condition of the country has. been 
improved, for one can nol now buy 


Door 


land around here for three times 
the prices reigning when the mill 
was buill. The takme of tenant 


farmers from the country benefitted 


them end did net injure the coun- 
try, it appears; It gave the eountry a 
broader market for vegetables and 
other farm products and gave the 
farmers a broader opportunity im 


life. They were nol mortgaged to a 
plow handle for the remainder of 


thei lives. 

It has heen the history Of the 
eotton mill in the South that where- 
ever they have been located, the 
value of farm tands have increased, 
Farmers located near small villages 
do not find it protitable to raise and 
carry to town surplus vegetables, 
ehickens, ete., but whenever a. mil! 
is located it gives them a ready cash 
market for their surplus, for the 
eotton mill peaple PeCe Ve eash for 
their work every week or every two 
weeks and are able to pay cash for 
the things thew need te eat. 

The mill uses 6.500 bales of cot- 
ton, most of which is bought locally 
and if turns this eotton into” tine 
sheetings which are worth. several! 
fimes the value of the raw cotton 

While the surroundings of the 
mill e¢annot quite claim the name 


of Gerden of Eden given by some ot 


the loeal wags, vet the alfalfa lawns 
and the bright hamely tlowers grow- 
ing in profusion, vel 
in places saved = from 


in good taste, 


makes this community one of the 
prettiest in the State. 

Mr. Jackson is not a pessimist, but 
his philosophy runs to. disturbing 
facis. “The mills has taught these 
people to earn more but it has 
taught them also to spend more,” he 
says. “We must teach them to be 
more frugal.” | 

The teaching of frugality to the 
mill operatives is one of -the mos! 
difficult problems of any mill man- 
agement. Mill operatives. know that 
a job is always open for them and 
that they need never worry about 
heing out of work. This situation 
produces a tendeney to spend with- 
oul thinking of and the 
merchants of every mill town say 
that the cotton mill operatives buy 
better quality of flour and all other 
foods than the lawyers, doctors and 
other ‘professional men. 

There is, however, some evidence 


of thrift at Iva, for many of the op- 


eratives have bought homes im a 
section known as North Iva.. There 
are at least fifteen homes here own- 
ed by operatives. Whether or not i! 
is an evidence of thrift, but certain- 
ly as an evidence of 
there are half a dozen who own at- 
fomobiles. 

The mill furnishes pasturage, the 
people have cheap rent and fuel, 
and there is evervihing here { 
make their condition in Hfe better 


There is a good school, the Iva high 
school, where the mill children and 
the town children sit side by side, 
and some of the country children 
attend also. | 

The homes of the mill reflect the 
good taste of Superintendent Lewis 
and Mr. Jackson admits that “There 
are some of the prettiest, and sweet- 


est and best girls in the Iva Mill tha! 


can he 
world.” 
of Iva. 

The moral tene of the community 
is good and the people will not stand 
for immoral or low class people fo 
live in their midst. 

Superintendent Lewis is feared 
the “blind tigers” and makes it his 
business to see thal. they are elimi. 
nated. 

The Jackson. Mill managenien! 
realize that the first requisite in sue- 
cessfully operating a colton mill is 
fo. secure high ¢eclass operatives 
they have endeavored ta make the 
mil homes and the 
such as to attract 
highest type. 

Supt. R. W. Lewis was raised in 
the cotton mill and hefore heine 
promoted to. superintendent held a 
position as overseer in the Tueapau 
Mills. He brought to his present ro. 
sition a practical knowledge hased 
on long experience and the mill has 
been unusually successful under his 


found anywhere in. the 
He is proud of the people 


neople of the 


barrenness, than it could be as tenant farmers. superintendency. 
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The largest. and most important 
of the manufacturing concerns of 


Gaffney, S. C., is the Gaffney Manu- 


facturing Co. The company is cap- 
ilalized at $975,000 and operates a 
cotton mill of 64,144 spindles. ana 
{618 looms. Their output is print 
cloths and they produce more than 
four million pounds annually, Al- 
fred Moore is president; L. G. Pot- 
ter, seeretary, and W. R. Tattersall, 
superintendent. 


The mill was built in 4892,. the 
capital stock of the company at the 
lime being $125,000. The original 
plant had only 4,000 spindles and 
100 looms. In 1895 the capital stock 
was Increased and from time to time 
the equipment was added to until 
the present spindleage was reached. 


A. N. Wood was first president of 
the company and H. D. Wheat was 
treasurer and manager. In 1905 
Thomas E. Moore became president 
and remained in this position until 
his death in 1912. Alfred E. Moore 
has been president since that time. 
Under the management of Mr. 
Moore and L. G. Potter, the efficient 
secretary, the company is now in 
‘he strongest financial condition and 


‘S meeting with a great deal of suc. 
cess, 


The Gaffney Manufacturing Com- 
J8DY Was among the first to build 
“00d houses for their employees and 
Drovide recreation for them.” A 
sreat deal of attention is paid to the 
Welfare of the employees. Every 
Precaution is taken to prevent dis- 
“ase and the. health of the people is 
*xcellent. The mills have taken up 
the work of having the children 


GAFFNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


learn how to keep their bodies 
healthy. The girls are also taughi 
cooking and sewing, and other do- 
mestic arts. 


The houses are comfortable, and 
attractive. Recently one hundred 
and sixty of them have been re- 
covered and repainted. Septic tanks 
for sewerage disposal have been 
placed in all the houses and every- 
thing about the village is kept in 
the most sanitary condition. 


The employees of. the Gaffney 
Manufacturing Company, in co- 
operation with those of the Ham- 


rick and Limestone Mills, built a 
Baptist church which cost $20,000, 


this figure not ineluding the price 
of the land on which the church 


stands. The operatives undertook 
this work themselves, the 


church is one of the handsomest in 
the State. This incident serves to 
give an insight info the character of 
the people who work at this mill. 


There is an excellent school sys- 
fem in Gaffney and the mill chil- 
dren are privileged to attend. Many 
of the operatives have saved enough 
money to buy their own homes. The 
mill provides a beautiful park for 
the pleasure of their operatives. 


Alfred Moore its president and 
freasurer of the Jackson Mill at Iva, 
Ss. C. and manager of the Tucapau 
Mill, at Tuecapau. He is one of ths 
best known and most suceessful mii: 
men in his State. 


The living conditions of the peo- 
ple here are much better than those 
of the tenant farmer class. The 
employees are hbetter fed, better 
housed and have a great many more 
advantages than the people in the 
rural districts. The mills are mod- 


ern in construction, well lighted and 
ventilated and have the best sani- 
fary conditions that can be provid- 
ed. The death rate is very low, 
showing that the work is light and 
that health conditions are good. 
They are happy and cheerful, which 
is the best proof that their work is 
not. burdensome and that their sur- 
roundings are pleasant. They live 
within the corporate limits of Gaff- 
ney and are regarded as being 
among the town's most substantial 
and progressive citizens. 


When the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Co. was first built, employment was 
given to about 200 people, but today 
the employees number 650. W. R. 
Tattersall, the superintendent,.is a 
man of splendid edueation and 
training and his long experience in 
mill work has in every way quali - 
fied him for the big position which 
he now so ably fills. He is recogniz- 
ed as an authority on all phases of 
cotton manufacturing, and besides 
his ability as a manufacturer, is one 
of the most prominent citizens in 
his town. He has for yvears been a 
leader in Gaffney, taking an active 
part in its government and progress. 
Those under him hold him in the 
highest esteem and he has the egreat- 
est interest in his employees and 
their welfare. Besides being super- 
infendent of Gaffney Mfe. Co., he is 
also general superintendent of the 
Globe Manufacturing Co. 


This mill was among the first to 
and. to. provide 
means of reereation for them. They 
were given a park for their out-of- 
‘oor pastimes. 

In regard to the improvement of 
the conditions among the operatives 
from the time they came to the mill 


until now, one has but to refer to 
the files in Mr Potter’s office. In 
June, 1907, he received a letter from 
the editor of the Christian Advocate, 
New York, asking for some infor- 
mation along this line. “Mr. Potter's 
reply, made over ten. years ago,. is 
interesting: “I have had a census 
of our village taken and it shows 
a population of 1,800, | 
employ from 650 to 700. Of these 297 
began work under 16 years of age; 
there are yet 116 under 16 and 181 
who are over this age, 105 of these 
are males and 76 females and their 
ages run from 17 to 37. 

“The number of deaths in the vil- 
lage for the last 12 months is six. 
as follows: ‘Two infants: one: of 
18 years, ‘from pneumonia; one of 
66, from cancer; one 35, from a 
complication of diseases. This las! 
was the only one who worked in 
this mull. 

Our. health record will compar 
favorably with that of any other 
class of people in this section of the 
country. 

“IT am sure our people are much 
better off, so far as their living is 
concerned, than the tenant farmers 
throughout this section. They have 
better houses, are better fed and 
clothed and have far more advan- 
tages than the people in rural dis- 
triets.” | 

Mr. Potter’s letter was truly pro- 
phetic. for since if was written, ten 
years ago, the mills have taken up 
the work of teaching the children 
how’ to cook and keep their bodies 
healthy. The letter is not quoted 
in full, but in another part he de- 
clared that the greatest need o° the 
people m rural communities e>7 in 
mill villages was a law com;:<''ing 
attendance of children at sehool 
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MILL STORE AND OFFICE, MILL BUILDING AND VILLAGE SCENE AT ROYALL MILLS, WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


Mr. R. E. Royall was for mauy 
years in the mercantile business at 
Wake Forest before taking: up the 
office of vice-president and treas- 
urer of Royall Cotton Mills. Many 
of the operatives employed here are 
natives of the surrounding country 
and former customers of his in the 
days when he kept the general store. 
He has known the majority af his 
hands the greater part of their 
lives, and it was when he gave up 
the mercantile business to enter the 
cotton mill industry that these old 
friends of his gave up working ou 
poor paying farms and came to 
work for him as operatives at the 
Royall Cotton Mills. 

Mr. Greason, the superintendent, 
began his mill career over twenty- 
five years ago. He is one of those 
enthusiastic and unassuming sort of 
men who talk little and do much. 
He. has. spent..half.of his mill life 
at Royall and during those twelve 
years has worked for, with and 
among the operatives. He is con- 


stantly endeavoring to improve con- 
ditions and when Mr. Royall and he 
get their heads together on some 


subject touching Royall mills and 
the village, something big and worth 
while is the result. At the time of 
the writer’s recent visit, Messrs. 
Royall and Greason were about as 
busy as it is pessible for two men 
to be. ‘Tne cause may be summed 
up by :wentioning that the mill is at 
present changing from steam power 
to electric drive and putting new 
concrete floors in its cotton ware: 
houses. Furthermore, each and ev- 
ery dwelling in the mill village is 
being painted and repaired inside 
and outside. In addition to all this 
the mill is obliged to run day and 
night in order to supply the demand 
fer its products, 

The mill conducts an up-to-date 
general store for the convenience of 
its people. They do not have to do 
their trading here unless they care 
{o as if is less than a mile to the vil- 
lage at Wake Forest, where there 
are several other stores. But there 
is this in favor of the mill store: it 
has always been the policy to assist 
the mill families in eyery possible 
manner and the store is doing a 
heap in these days of soaring, un- 
settled prices by selling flour, coal, 
wood, etc., at much less than the 
same commodities could be  pur- 
chased elsewhere in the. locality. 
For this reason, the mill store gets 


practically all the trade of the op- 
eratives. 


Deserving of particular mention 
is the part that the girls of the vil- 
lage are taking in Red Cross work. 

The mill village is a trifle over 
seventeen miles from Raleigh and is 
an ideal place in which to live and 
work. 


That the. place is. healthy and a 
good locality in which to bring up 
children is guaranteed by looking 
into the clear, laughing eyes of the 
little folk. 


The Baptists are the leading re- 
ligious element at this mill and they 
have organized their own welfare 
committees to look after and care 
for the sick and needy. Mr. Royail 
is assisted in an official capacity 
by his son, W. L. Royall, a young 
man of high ideals and compelling 
personality. 

The officers of the company are: 
W. C. Powell, president; R. E. Roy- 
all, vice-president and treasurer; 
W. L. Royall, secretary, and G. H. 
Greason, superintendent, 


The products are gray sheetings, 
lace eurtain and tube yarns. 

It is a rare occasion when any of 
the families at this mill leave to 
east their fortunes elsewhere. In- 
deed, it is so rare that Superintend- 
ent Greason can almost count on 


his fingers the total number of suci 
eases he has observed during his 
twelve years here. 


The majority of the operatives 
were recruited from the surround- 
ing farms and several of them hav’ 
been here since the early days 0° 
the mill. They feel that they have 
been paid well: that they work an: 
live under improved conditions, anc 
they can see no reason for thinking 
that they could be better treatec 
anywhere else. 


The younger generation, such as 
the patriotic young misses men- 
tioned earlier in this artiele, has 
taken hold of things in the village 
and from all accounts are rendering 
a service that is without a peer 
when it comes to organizing clubs 
and societies, arranging parties and 
picnics, and in getting together tal- 
ent and putting on entertainments. 
The village gives full rein fo its 
younger element for it realizes tha! 
in return they will be supplied wilh 
something or other which will be 4 
benefit and a delight to all. 


There is such a variety and abun- 
dance of good surprises being con- 
stantly unloaded on the people 0! 
the Royall Mill village by members 
of their own sect that one does no! 
know what to expect next. Ané 
that makes it all the more enjoyable 
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A veritable Offspring of Industry 
is the town of Belmont, N. G., on the 
Southern Railroad, for having its 
beginning in the tirst planting of the 
cotton mill industry at this spot, and 
utilizing as its nucleus the five up- 
lo-date mill communities, it has 
gradually built up for itself a thriv- 
ing little e¢ity proud of its standing 
among the cotton industrial centers 
of North Carolina. | 

Mr. A. ©, Lineberger is president 
of Belmont’s five cotton mills, the 
Chronicle Mills, the Imperial Yarn 
Mills, the National Yarn Mills, the 
Climax Spinning Co., and the Ma- 


jestic Manufacturing Co. Mr. R. L. 


Stowe is ‘secretary. and treasurer of 
the first three mills, and Mr. S. P. 
Stowe is seeretary and treasurer of 
the last two named. 

A visit to any one of these five 
mill communities is practically a 
visit to them all, for each one will 
impress the sightseer as a cheerful, 
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OF EMPLOYEES OF MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY, BELMONT, N. C. 


comfortable group of homes sur- 
rounded by conditions which make 
for the physical and moral health 
of the little communities of mill 
families. The streets follow the 
contour of the ridges and the lots 
are drained to the rear of the 
houses. These lots vary in size in 
the different villages from 70-foot 
front by 200 to 500 feet deep and 
garden plots are furnished to give 
each family a Sufficient vegetable 
supply. The rent of the comfort- 
able cottages together with electric 
lighting is furnished at the rate of 
twenty cents per room per week. At 
the Climax Mill an up-to-date sew- 
erage system is connected with ev- 
ery house and the other mill vil- 
lages will be connected with city 
sewer as soon as the city completes 
the system it is now installing. Wa- 
ter is supplied from driven wells 
about 150 feet deep, the pipes being 
driven down to bed rock. 


MAJESTIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


IMPERIAL YARN MILL 
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The mill company has built large ginning in the 


Southern 


barns for cattle and hogs, each fam- mills. 
The Imperial Yarn Mill was es- 


ily being given a stall, and storage 
room. for forage, also 


cotton 


a pen with tablished in 1907, has 170 operatives, 


cement floor for hogs arranged so 12,406 spindles, and the product is 


it can be kept clean. 


section of the property and the 
management keeps strict supervi- 
sion of all sanitation. Many acres 
of land have been enclosed with 
wire fencing for cow pasture which 


is furnished free to the mill Ttam- 
ilies, 
The operatives of the Belmont 


Mills are as a whole, a healthy, in- 


3 telligent, religious set of people. 
The families are connected with the 
a different churches of the city, and 
a the children attend the Belmont 
High School. 

: The Climax Spinning Company 
: has the largest. mill of the group 
: known as the Belmont Mills. It be- 
is gan operations in 1916, has 241,760 
spindles, employs 200 operatives, 


and the product is eombed peeler 
varns. L. Baumgardner is super- 
intendent of this mill. He has been 
with Mr. Lineberger for twenty-one 
out of the twenty-three years he 
has spent in the mills, beginning 4s 
a doffer boy when Mr. Lineberger 
was one of the officers of the old 
Tuckaseege Manufacturing Co. Five 


These barns combed 
and pens are placed in an isolated Mr. Kale, superintendent, began his 


peeler yarns—60s 


to 


80s. 


eratives employed in the mill. The 
superintendent, Mr. C. E. Tucker, 
was formerly superintendent of the 
Ghronicle Mills and all told has been 
nineteen years in the mill business, 
beginning when he was only twen- 
ty-one years of age. He had confi- 


Tuckaseege Manufacturing Uo. and 
came to Belmont after. Mr. Line- 
berger sold his interest in Tucka- 
seege. This is further proof of the 
fact that the employees of the Line- 
berger interests are thoroughly sat- 
isfied and have been rewarded for 


4 years ago he was appointed super- 
: intendent of the Imperial Mill, and 
ci when the Climax was completed in 
4916, transferred in the same Ca- 
| 4 pacity to that mill. Mr. Baumgard- EMPLOYEES OF NATIONAL YARN MILLS 
5 ner says that if he had his life to : ve 
# live over a hundred times, he would mill] career at the bottom, and by dence in-his own ability and also thrift and merit. 
iC live it every time in the mills. He applying himself with faithfulness faith in his employers that they The Majestic Manufacturing Go 
; 4 thinks that if an operative shows and industry, he was finally. selected woyid recognize ability, and there- began operations in 1909, has 12.700 
i 4 the right spirit and is ambitious, to become superintendent of the Im- fore felt that the day must. come for Spindles, and its product is combed 
4 there is as good a field and future perial. | | every worthy and ambitious work- 8¢a island yarns. Mr. Mauney. the 
a for him in the mill as there 1s In [he National Yarn Mills were er to step ahead. He is a genial superintendent, is another example 
§ any other line of work. He has seen started in 1915, have 15,000 spindles, man and is a great favorite among of one who began at the very bof- 
many. people rise to positions of M- and the product is combed peeler all the workers, He, also, was one !om of the ladder and has gradually 
; fluence and power from a small be- yarns, 60s to 80s. There are 170 op- of Mr. Lineberger’s overseers at the advanced until five years ago he be- 
came the superintendent of the Ma- 
ENT: jestic. He began carrying filling at 
4 , the old Ivory Shoals Mill in Tin- 
| - colnton. After spending a time ai 
the mill, he decided to go back to 
A farming, having been reared on a 
| farm, for he thought he could do 
: better on the farm than he could 
do in the mill. But before very long 
a : he returned to the mill, this time 
4 mM serving as a spinner in the Mt. Holly 
| an Mills. From here he went to Tuck- 
aseege where he spent  twenty- 
seven years in the same capacity. 
Mr. Lineberger, when he closed out 
4 ra his interests in Tuekaseege Mills to 
4 the devote more of his time to the Bel- 
mont group, brought Mr. Mauney 
4 along with him and it was but a 
4 matter of time before he found him- 
self in the superintendent's office 
at the Majestic. 
These mills work upon the pro- 
i motion system and Mr. Mauney be- 
lieves that any person who is not 
a worthy of advancement to better 
if positions in the mills is not worthy 
| s of employment at all. He is as proud 
Pi. ™ 3 | | of the operatives in his mill as a 
| father is of his children. He has 
learned many things as he has jour- 
neyed along through his mill life, 


EMPLOYEES OF CHRONICLE MILL 


and he gladly gives the younger 
generation the benefit of his obser- 
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Ss at belmont, IN. &. 
vations and experiences. Among after he was taken ill, the family into the mill for three or four years, He is now the father of five healthy a 
other things, he does his utmost to moved to the mill, not being able and then after her husband’s death. children, the baby just two years q | 
encourage thrift among his workers. to carry on the farm any longer. married an unsuccessful farmer. old weighing 27% pounds. Four yg 
A large percentage of the mill op- The mother, the boy and one sister The boy then took two of his sis- children are in school, the oldest, a 3 
) eratives here, as in other mill com- went to work in the mill, the girl ters and continued with them to girl of eleven, is in the seventh j ; 
q 
— 
4) 
OPERATIVES OF CLIMAX SPINNING CO. : 
munities throughout the State, hae being eight and the boy seven years work in the mill, and all made good grade, and a boy of nine is im the — 
come from the farms of the sur- Of age. The latter started at a very livings and thus kept this part of sixth grade. The wife and mother - aes 
rounding country. Finding condi- small wage. Shortly after they com- the family together until marriage was raised in the mill, also having — 
tions there so hard and discourag- Menced work, the mother broke her came to them all within a few come from the farm when young to | oe 
ing that support of their families better her condition as did her hus- - ¥: 
seemed impossible, these farmers band. . — — 
have flocked to the mills to better Mr. Maynard carries life insur- — 
their cireumstances, and from these ance in two companies, owns his — 
transplanted families have grown home worth from $4,500 to $5,000, qi oe 
healthy, cheerful men and women, and has an automobile. He has @ aa 
useful members of human society. had but three months of schooling gq ed 
What the surroundings and oppor- m his life and that at a time when — 
D. tunities there, together with the his hand was disabled by the loss — 
M) wise management of these plants, of his fingers when a boy. He stud- — 
d has done for them, is evidenced in ied nights, first with the help of his - Soe 
Ye the life stories related in several in- sister, and later, of his wife, until @ 
le stances to the writer by the men sufficiently advanced to take a Gg 
t . and women themselves. course with the International Cor- x 
Ly : Mr. E. D. Maynard, superintend- ‘respondence School. He is now able | 
a ent of the Chronicle Mills. was fo compute the different gears nec- F 
1 horn in Mecklenburg county, known essary to produce the different sized | _ 
at as the old Durham Settlement, yarns and to adjust the machinery _ 
1- in 4884. His father, who had to make the proper cut-offs auto- a 
a a family of four girls and one boy, CHRONICLE MILLS matically, all of which has to be : 
Lo was paralyzed when the boy was done by mathematical computation. 
a but six years old. This misfortune arm and all the support of the fam- months of each other. Thus the child vietim of unfortu- 
a came about “laying-by time,” and ily fell upon the boy and girl, with Mr. Maynard is a strong, vigorous nate circumstances has _ arise 
Id the mother and the boy finished the some assistance from the neigh- man, standing five feet nine inches through his efforts, to be an in- 
ig plowing and harvested the crops. bors, also operatives; and in this and weighing 143 pounds. He has telligent, independent, useful and 
1e The father continued an invalid for way they made ends meet. When suffered but one sickness in his life. respected citizen and father of a 
ad about four er five years. ‘The fall the mother recovered site went back {typhoid fever at the age of fifteen. large family 
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Spencer, Cleghorn and Florence 
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(1) COOKING CLASS AT SPENCER, (2) GIRLS AT SPENCER, (3) 


The employees of The Spencer 
Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. are a 
law-abiding people, industrious and 
economical, many having banx ac- 
counts. At a land sale recently sey- 
eral bought lots, and are planning to 
build and live in their own homes. 
The wages of the people con:ipare 
favorably with other occupations. 
Many of the girls are making more 
than they could make by teaching, 
office work or the store. The cot- 
tages are attractive and comfort- 
able, lights and water being fur- 
nished by the company without 
charge. | 


The management of the mill takes 
great interest in promoting the hap- 
piness and well-being of the people. 
The past summer a system of wel- 
fare work was organized, a  chil- 
dren’s playground and story hour 


was conducted, and a home makers’ 


club; the ladies canned and dried 
all available fruits and vegetables, 
and have a good supply for their 
winter use. The community house 
was opened in October, with a pub- 
lic reception. This contains a read- 
ing room and library, a social hall 
which provides many ways of 
amusement, class kitchen and din- 
ing room. Several socials have been 
given the young pcople, 


The Cleghorn Mills are erecting 
a handsome welfare house for their 
employees. The building is to be 
equipped with every -modern con- 
venience. ‘There is a large assem - 
bly hall where lectures and enter- 
tainments are to be given, reading 
room and library, kindergarten, 
health department where a free 
health clinic will he conducted, class 


COMMUNITY BUILDING AT SPENCER MILL 


GIRLS AT CLEGHORN, (4) WELFARE HOUSE AT FLORENCE 


kitchen, dining room and bed rooms 


where every phase of home making. 


will be taught. Public baths for 
men and women, with hot and cold 
water, will be open every day. 


The spacious grounds are to con- 
tain basketball and tennis. courts, 
swimming pools and a section for 
children’s playground. 


The social side of life is not nee- 
lected. The mill has given the peo- 
ple a number. of outings and entler- 
tainments, 


The community fair of the Flor- 
ence Mills, Forest City, N. C., given 
November 15-16 would compare fa- 
vorably with any county fair. The 
splendid exhibition of canned fruits, 
vegetables, jellies, dried fruits ana 


vegetables, winter garden produce, 
hand work, sewing, cooking, flowers, 
prove the industry of the people. 

Many families own their homes, 
and have bank accounts. Some have 
invested in farms. All the houses 
in the village have been remodeled 
and painted, and are supplied with - 
lights and water by the company, 
making comforiable homes for the 
people. 

The Welfare House is the center 
of community life. Night sehool and 
domestic science and art classes are 
eonducted. Club meetings, commu- 
nity singings and entertainments are 
given here. ‘The mill officials are 
doing everything. that can be done 
to advance the interest and happi- 
ness of their employees. 


COTTAGES AT SPENCER MILL 
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SCENES AT THE ARCADE-VICTORIA 


Among the mills which are taking 


the lead in every department of 


welfare work are the Victoria Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. The company oper- 
ates two plants, Mill Number 1 with 


12,376 spindles and 442 looms on 
‘ginghams and Mill Number 2 with 


5,040 spindles and 1,416 twister spin- 
dles on 12’s yarns. 


_ At present the mill village is be- 
ing remodeled by landscape artists 
so that in a short time if will be a 
model one in every respect. All of 
the houses in the village are equip- 
ped with electri¢e lights, city sewer- 
age and city water. A ~handsome 
community house is located in the 
center of the village and a great deal 
of good is being accomplished 
through it Here domestic science 
is laught by Miss Mary Hickson and 
there are cooking and sewing classes 
taught twice every week. The 
smaller children come in for their 
share of attention and there is a 
story telling hour for them two 
afternoons in the week. 


The people at the Victoria Mills 
have made an unusually good rec- 
ord in the matter of gardens, a rec- 
ord of 100 per cent, every family 
having its individual garden. ‘The 
Tomato Clubs are under the direc- 
tion of the loeal demonstrator, Mr. 
J. M Ferguson, and under the gen- 
eral supervision of Prof. James lL. 
Carbery, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. During the 
year 1917, the Tomato Club raised 
in community gardens 14,000 pounds 
of tomatoes and of these more than 
8,000 quarts were canned. In addi- 
tien, there are Sweet Potato Clubs, 
Irish Potato Clubs and Corn Clubs. 
There are also a great many winter 
gardens in the village and much 
progress has been made by the em- 
ployees in learning to plant a gar- 
den that will supply their tables 
throughout the year. Another plan 
which is somewhat of an innova- 
tion in welfare work has been work- 
ed out so that any family which de- 
sires to purchase a cow has the 


MILL FAIR, ROCK HILL, S. C. 


money advanced to them on easy 
terms by the mill management. 


The school facilities at Victoria 
are adequate in every way and the 
attendance shows that the employees 
are fully able to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of regular school attend- 
ance by their children. In the day 
school, under the city school system, 
there are enrolled 100 pupils. The 
night school, which is operated un- 
der the direction of the mill shows 
an enrollment of 50. Thirty-five of 
the little tots are enrolled in the 
kindergarten. 


A great deal of interest is taken 
in athletics by both the boys and 
girls of the village and the mill has 
taken every possible step to encour- 
age games of all kinds. The ath- 
letics are under the supervision of 
W. L. Hughes of the Community Y. 
M. ©. A. of Roek Hill. 


The annual mill village fair, held 
each year by the Arcade and Vic- 
toria Mills, is an event of much 
pleasure and profit to the operatives 
of both the mills. There are exhib- 


its of the products of the mills and 
wonderful displays of all kinds of 
canned fruits, vegetables, pickles, 
ete., and an opportunity is thus giv- 
en for the various clubs and classes 
in the schools to give concrete evi- 
dence of the fact that their work is 
of a practical and beneficial nature. 
The fair this fall was the fifth an- 
nual one and was “bigger and bet- 
ter than ever.” 


Too much credit cannot be given 
to the various officers of the Vic- 
toria Mills for the enterprise thev 
have shown in taking up and devel- 
oping every phase of welfare work 
that would benefit their help. The 
employees have shown their appre- 
ciation of what the management is 
doing for them and have co-operat- 


ed in every way in carrying out the 


work. 


The officers of the Victoria Mills 
are as follows: W. J. Roddey, presi- 
dent: W. J. Roddey, Jr., first vice- 
president: W. C. Whitner, second 
vice-president; T. F. Bell, secretary 
and treasurer and J, E. Gettys, su- 
perintendent and general manager. 
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The Caraleigh Mills is situated one 
mile south of the city of Raleigh 
on a two hundred acre tract of land 
which was formerly the Maywood 
farm. The village is set on gently 
roling hillsides, affording excellent 
drainage, and with its. tree lined 
streets laid out in an orderly man 
ner presents an attractive appear- 
ance. 


There is a church, school, hall, 
bath house and canning house in ad- 
dition to its residences and stores, 
while water is obtamed from deep- 
driven wells affording an excellen! 
and uncontaminated source of sup- 
ply. 


The ehurech belongs to the Bap- 
tists and there is an active Sunday 
school which meets every Sunday 
morning while the chureh service 
is held every Sunday _night. 


The day school is under the su- 
pervision of the Raleigh schools and 
is a part of that system. There are 
fhree teachers and includes all 
grades up to the sixth, at which pe- 
riod the pupils attend the Raleigh 
schools. 


The hall was built by the com- 
pany fo furnish a place for meet- 
ings of various kinds and as a place 


CARALEIGH MILLS AND VILLAGE SCENES 


of amusement. It is equipped with 
electric lights and has one large as- 
sembly room and two smaller 
rooms. 


Just next to the hall ig the can- 
ning house. This house is screened 
completely and equipped with can- 
ner, tables and other necessary 
equipment for the canning of vege- 
tables, fruit, ete. Last summer the 
company employed a demonstrator 
to instruct the people along this line 
and over fifteen hundred quarts 
were put up with no expense other 
than the cost. of the jars which were 
sold at wholesale prices. 


This company has always encour- 
aged its employees to own their own 
homes, so that now the company 
really owns less than half of the 
houses in the village. Practically 
every house is equipped with elec- 
trie lights, while all of the company 
houses and several of the private 
homes have sanitary septic toilets, 
which adds considerably to the ap- 
pearance of the village. 


The company takes great pride in 
its village, and tries to make it as 
attractive as possible. The streets 
are well lighted at night, the houses 
are freshly painted with a varying 
color scheme and there is a regula” 
garbage wagon service. Needless to 
say the health conditions are excel- 


lent and there has not been a case 
of typhoid fever in years. 

The mill is situated at the foot 
of a hill just beyond the village. If 
is well lighted, clean and equipped 
with the very best sanitary appli- 
ances, while the drinking water 1s 
circulated through the mill from a 
driven well to bubbling fountains. 

Just in front of the mill is situat- 
ed the office, around which are well 
planted grounds which preseut an 
attractive and inviting appearence. 
On these grounds are swings, giant 
stride, horizontal bar and benchos 
where the children of the village 
gather to play as well as the dotfer 
boys when not engaged in the :nills. 

Just back of the mill is a large 
bath house with dressing rooms and 
hot and cold showers. All this is 
free to the employees and needless 
to say it is a popular place especial- 
ly in the summer. 

A large majority of the employees 
have been with the company for a 
number of years and they are no‘ 


only. loyal.te the company. but..also. 


to their country. Beautiful flower 
yards and gardens, especially the 
gardens, abound. Subseriptions to 
Liberty Bonds and to the Y. M. C. A. 
War Work Fund have been liberal, 
while not one single employee has 
been drafted for the simple reason 


that all that were eligible volun- 
teered. 


The product of this mill is fine 
ginghams. Its president is Mr. J. 
R, Ghamberlain, one of the best 
known business men of North Caro- 
lina, who is also at the head of sev- 
eral other concerns in eastern North 
Carolina and Virginia. The secre- 
tary and treasurer, Mr. W. D. Briggs, 
and the superintendent, Mr. L. R. 
Gilbert; are both A. & E. College 
men, as is also the overseer of the 
cloth room, Mr. T. C. Barber. The 
product of the plant is sold through 
Messrs. James L. Wilson & Co., of 
239 Chestnut Philadelphia, 
and 48 Leonard street, New York 
city. 


This account of the Caraleigh 
Mills would not be complete with- 
oul a word in regard to the peop!c 
who work there. They are a loyal, 
hard working, thrifty, God-fearing 
set of people ,with high ideals and 
moral standards. They have been 
quick to appreciate the many ad- 
vantages thal the management has 
given them and have always co- 
operated in every way in carrying 
out the plans of the company. They 
are intensely interested in their re- 
ligious and educational work and in 
keeping their home life on a high 
plane. 
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Pilot Cotton 


Raleigh, N. C. 


PILOT COTTON MILLS, WITH SCHOOLS, SCHOOL CHILDREN AND PRESIDENT, WILLIAM 


The Pilot Cotton Mills at Raleigh, 
N. G., were established in 1892 and 
were operated under the name of 
Jas. N. & Wm. H. Williamson until 
January ist, 1907, when it was incor- 
porated under the name of the Pilot 
Cotton Mills Company. 


The mill contained 120 looms and 
2,000 spindles when it was first 
started and now contains 425 looms 
and about 11,000 spindles and man- 
ufactures about eight million yards 
of colored cotton goods per year. 
The product of the mills is the cel- 
ebrated Pilot, Pilot Junior and In- 
novation chambrays and their well- 
known line of colored drill for ex- 
port to South and Central America, 
Porto Rico, Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and the product is sold 
through the old reliable commission 
house of James L. Wilson & Co. 
New York and Philadelphia. 


The officers of the company are 
Wm. H. Williamson, president and 
treasurer: Jas. Williamson; Jr.. 
vice-president; A. V. D. Smith, sec- 
retary; N. T. Brown, superintendent, 
and A. Y. Kelly, assistant to the 
president. 


Mr. Wm. H. Williamson, president 
and treasurer and general manager, 


was the founder and builder of this 
plant and has seen it grow from its 
humble beginning to ifs present pro- 
portions. | 

The mills are modern and up-to- 
date and have always been. kept 
abreast of the times. The mill vil- 
lage is one of the best kept and 
prettiest cotton mill villages in the 
South. Every home has its garden 
and yard with flowers and many of 
the homes have beautiful hedges 
kept in order at the expense of the 
mill. 


Every home has its own rural 
free delivery box, provided by the 
mill and the houses are electric 
lighted and the village is piped for 
water convenient for the houses and 
each house is provided with a sani- 
tary garbage can which is cleaned 
regularly. The building termed Pi- 
lot Hall contains the. village store 
and barber shop on the ground floor 
and on the second floor the school 
rooms, and the top floor contains a 
hall provided with exceptionally 
comfortable seats, and there is a 
stage where plays are acted and lec- 
tures delivered and pictures shown. 
This is also used for the meetings 
of the Junior Order United Ameri- 
ean Mechanics and the Daughters 
of Liberty. A baseball and athletic 
ground is also provided. 


There is one chureh in the village 
proper and ancther just on the edge 
of the village where regular services 
and Sunday schools are held. 


Mr. William Holt Williamson, the 
president, treasurer and general 
manager, comes from a noted fam- 
ily of cotton manufacturers, bein:z 
the son of Capt. James N. William- 
son, of Graham, N. C., and the grand- 
son of the late Edwin M. Holt. of 
Alamance county, who. started the 
colored cotton goods industry in the 
South in 1836. Mr. Williamson’s 
mother was Mary E. Holt, the daugh- 
ter of Edwin M, Holt. Mr. William- 
son left Davidson College after fin- 
ishing his sophomore year and en- 
tered the office of the Ossipee Cotton 
Mills in Alamance county in June, 
1884, that mill then recently built 
by his father. He applied himself 
industriousty to learning the husi- 
ness and in a few years was in com- 
plete charge of the mills and until 
1894 when he left to take full charge 
of the Pilot Cotton Mills at Raleigh, 


N,.C,,.and his.brother, Jas. N. Wil-. 


liamson, Jr. succeeded him. 


To illustrate the policy of the 
management of the Pilot Mills we 
quote the following statement made 
by Mr. W. H. Williamson some time 
ago: 


H. WILLIAMSON 


“T have always endeavored to 
help my employees by bettering 
their condition, mentally, morally, 
physically and financially. 

“I have. always believed in pay- 
ing the best wages possible, and also 
in providing comfortable homes for 
the employees, and have aided them 
in beautifying their yards, encour- 
aged them in their gardening and 
haye looked to clean surroundings 
for them and to the providing of 
pure drinking water. I might also 
add that I provided churches to aid 
in the development of the moral and 
spiritual side of their nature. 

“While the prime object in run- 
ning a business is to make money, 
I have always felt that there is 
something more to be gotten out of 
it than mere money making and 
profit,” 

“The Pilot Mill village is consid- 
ered one of the neatest and most at- 
tractive in the State of North Caro- 
lina: the mill school is one of the 
best equipped in the country and 
there is hearty co-operation among 
the teachers, scholars, parents and 
the management of the mill. The 
school has the best teachers and has 
captured the silver cup for punctu- 
ality offered by the city school com- 
mitfee of Raleigh six years In suc- 
cession.” 
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The first large cotton mill to be 
built in South Carolina to be oper- 
ated solely by steam was the Spar- 
tan Mill, built at Spartanburg im 
1887 by Capt. John H. Montgomery. 
The plant was equipped with 30,000 
spindles and it met with such suc- 
cess that the Mill No. 2 was built 
in 4897, and this has later been en- 
larged, At present the two plants 
operate 85,000 spindles and 2,590 
looms on sheetings and print cloths. 
The company is capitalized at $1,- 
000,000, and its plant represents an 
investment of $2,500,000, 


The mill village is modern and 
up-to-date. All of the older homes 
have been gradually replaced, so 
that now there remain only 50 out 
of the original 250 when the plant 
first started: Health conditions are 
excellent. The character of the 
employees is equal to the best arv- 
where and the standards o. life of 
the people of the Spartan Mills will 
be found on a par with any com- 
munity in the country. 


This mill was one of the first in 
the State to start a night school 
and. they have had one for many 
years, 

The Good Samaritan Hospitai, 
which started in the Spartan Mill 
community, grew into a county hos- 
pital and was later given to the 
Government for a pellagra institu- 
tion. 

Another big work which origmat- 
ed at the Spartan Mills is the Tex- 
tile Industrial Institute. It was 
founded a good many years ago, by 
Rey. D. BE, Camak, and was late> 
taken up by the South Carolina 
Conference. The school has grown 
rapidly and now has a number of 
handsome buildings, including dor- 
mitories. Under the plan of the 
school, the school gives employ- 


Spartan 
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SPARTAN MILLS, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


ment to mill people who can devote 
half their time to mill work and the 
other half to study. In this way 
they are able to work. and attend 
school at the same time and receive 
a good education at a very small 
cost. 


The Community. House at the 
Spartan Mills, which was_ finished 
some time ago, is one of the- hand- 
somest and best equipped in the 
South. A Y. M. C. A. building was 
contemplated at first by the man- 
agement, but Mr. Montgomery de- 
cided that the Community House 
would be of more benefit, as it 
would afford as much pleasure to 
the women as to the men. A great 
deal of attention is paid to the work 
of the village nurse and the other 
welfare workers. They have ex- 
cellent courses in domestic science, 
cooking and sewing and a great deal 
of interest is taken in this work by 
the women and girls.. Through the 
lessons at school, the girls become 
better cooks than their mothers, 
which creates a great deal of in- 
terest and points out the practical 
value of the instruction. 


The Spartan people take a great 
aeal of interest in the churches and 
Sunday schools and are very active 
in religious work along many lines. 

The health of the people is bet- 


ter here than it was in the country. 
This is the declaration of Dr. Chas. 
Wardell Sutes, the hookworm spe- 
cialist and student of pellagra con- 
ditions. He thought he had secured 
a “wonderful piece of information” 
when he deduced that every case of 
the hookworm disease. could be 
traced to the mountains, showing 
that persons of anaemic appearance 
could not be blamed upon mill work 
for their lack of health. 

The company store can aot be 
charged with misusing the mill peo- 
ple, for the cily of Spartanburg is 
less than half a mile from the mill 
store. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to make about 5 per cent on 
the investment. The store, ‘it is 
claimed, is really a benetit to the 
people who would not be known in 
the city. The mill office makes no 
advances in cash, but all such ac- 
commodations are obtained from the 
store. If a person wants any article, 
even a casket, the store will get it 
and will arrange for the payment 
to accommodate the employee. One 
or two families who have been trad- 


ing at the store decided to go into 


the city for their supplies when the 
weekly pay day was established. 
They came back to the company 
store and said that they were con- 
vinced that the prices in the city 
were higher. 


on 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE AT SPARTAN MILLS 


Opinions vary as to whether the 
operatives working in a mill situ- 
ated as close to the heart of a city 
the size of Spartanburg are as 
thrifty a set of people generally as 
those who are employed at mills 
some distanee from a city. 

Everything has its advantages an: 
disadvantages. Although there are 
many ways to spend time = ana 


money without any effort whatso- 


ever in a city like Spartanbure, the 
Spartan mill operatives are, as a 
whole, as sensible in money matters 
as those to be found at mills located 
far from the lure of a city’s lights. 


A large portion of the credit for 
this is perhaps due to the efforts on 
the part of the’ Spartan mill officials 
to make their village so attractive 
to them, and so convenient and help- 
ful when it comes. to supplying 
every-day commodities at a saving, 
that their off hours are whiled away 
pleasantly and profitably right in 
their own village. Of course this 


does not go for every operative, for 
there will ever be in a mill, in or. 


near a city, people for whom “up 
town” has a decided fascination. 

A picture of the Community 
House at Spartan Mills appears on 
this page. But, and with all respect 
to the picture and to the engraver, 
one would really have to see the 
building to fully appreciate it. It is 
a handsome, modern structure, de- 
signed somewhat on the order of the 
colonial, and suggests, at first 
glance, an exclusive suburban resi- 
dence. The splendid tennis court 
can be seen to the right in the pie- 
ture, adjoining the building, and it 
is here that many an hour is spent 


in the playing of one of the most re- 


fined and healthful games known fo 
lovers of the great out-of-doors. 

The “outside” man of the Spartan 
Mills goes from house to house daily 
and gets information as to the sick 
and as to other conditions requiring 
attention. The people never hesi- 
tate to complain to this outside man, 
and if there are any questionable 
characters in the community they 
must move. Sobriety is a rule among 
(hese people. 
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Laurens Cotton Mills 


THE LAURENS COTTON MILL 


One of the most prosperous and 
successful of the South Carolina 
Mills is the Laurens Cotton Mills, 
at Laurens, 8. €C. In 1890 W. E. 
Lucas organized a company which 
built the mill and it enjoyed a long 
era of prosperity, though it suffered 
in common with the other textile 
enterprises during the times of 
finaneial depression. The mill is 
now. under the management of W. 
S. Montgomery of Spartanburg. The 
officers are Nat. B. Dial, president: 
W. 3S. Montgomery, treasurer and 
manager, and J. McD. Moore, super- 
intendent. 


The plant is equipped with 44,832 
spindles and 1,184 looms, 608: looms 
being operated on fancies and the 
remainder on dimities and plain 
goods. About 350 operatives are 
employed and the mill village has a 
population is about 900, 


This mill has for many years been 
very active in bettering the living 
and social conditions of its people. 
The Laurens Mill sehool is an un- 
usually handsome one and was one 
of the first really fine school build- 
ings to be erected in. an industrial 
community in the South. The school 
is under the direction of the city 


LAURENS MILL SCHOOL 


school board and is doing a mosl 
useful work in the community. [! 
has a large enrollment and a very 
efficient teaching staff. A night 


school is also conducted, and an op- 


portunity thus being given to those 
who work in the mills to acquire an 
education which they could not oth- 
erwise get. 


It is safe to say that there is no 
better class of operatives to be 
found than the people at the Lau- 
rens Mills. Their moral standard is 
very high and they are absolutely 
free from immorality and other such 
vices. The blind tiger can find no 
place in this village and they are 
driven out as soon as found. 


The health of the community is 
excellent and nothing is left undone 
that will help keep it so. There 
is a kindergarten in the mill vil- 
lage and school children after fin- 
ishing at the mill school attend the 
high school in town, where they re- 
ceive excellent instruction. 

The output of the Laurens Mill is 
valued at the sum of $600,000 a year. 
The mill is capitalized at $350,000. 

The employees are very proud of 
the success that has attended the 
work of the night school. Many of 
the men who have attended regu- 
larly have been promoted in their 
work in the mill and are very en- 
thusiastic over the work of the 
night school. 


and Hamrick Mills 


ies. 


LIMESTONE MILLS. 


One of South Carolina’s newer de- 
velopments in the textile industry is 
the dual company headed by W. C. 
Hamrick of Gaffney. Dr. Hamrick 
ig 4 man of education and fine spirit 
and has served his people as State 
senator, almost by request. 

He became interested in the mill 
business in 1900 when he, with J. A. 
Carroll, organized the Limestone 
Mills with 10,000 spindles and 240 
Draper looms. ..The plant now has 
25,000 spindles. In 1907 he organiz- 
ed the Hamrick Mills with 10,000 
Spindles, and in 1910 inereased thia 
Lo 25,000. The capital of the two 
Plants is $500,000. 

The Limestone Mills began opera- 
lion with native help. They came 


from the farms, poor renters, with- 
out land, without stock, with noth- 
ing to live upon except the advances 
secured on the unplanted crops. In 
other words, they were always 4 
year behind, their very labor being 
mortgaged for a year to come. Of 
course their condition here has 
changed greatly. In the country 
they had no schoo! advantages 
worth mentioning, and had few 
churches. Today they have the 
privilege of school nine months in 
the year and have a church building 
second to none in the city and few 
in the State. : 

These mills are in the Gaffney 
school district and there is a school 
of eight grades which the mill chil- 


Lit 
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HAMRICK 


dren attend along with those from 
the city. 

The principal welfare work is 
done through the Limestone Avenue 
Baptist church, which has an or- 
ganization to visit the sick and help 
in other.ways.. The people live well, 
the moral conditions are excellent 
and there is little trouble with blind 
tigers and kindred evils. They take 
pride in their homes and have cows, 
chickens, gardens, etc. 

John Lavender, a crippled man, 
came here with nothing, and a little 
family dependent on him. In ten 
years he had saved enough to buy 
two or three cottages and to build 
a small store, and is also able to 
afford a Ford. Instances not quite 


MILLS 


so notable could be multiplied. 

The management of these mills 
are not content with merely giving 
the workers comfortable homes and 
pleasant surroundings, but have 
done a great deal for their moral, 
intelectual and spiritual uplift. The 
mills have always been largely in- 
terested in the Limestone and Cher- 
okee Churches, Superintendent Cash 
being largely instrumental! in estab- 
lishing the Cherokee Avenue Church 
which cost $25,000. The ehurch 
supports an organization whose 
chief duty is to visit the sick and 
help them in many other ways. The 
mills keep a bed at the city hos- 


pital, and send needy cases there 


for treatment. 
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CHURCH AT WILLIAMSTON MILLS 


The management of the William- 
ston Mills, Williamston, 8. G., has 
spared effort or money m mak- 
ing the village an ideal place for the 
operatives, -beth morally, socially 
and intellectually. The community 
spirit is kept alive throuh the com- 
munity work. The community 
house, better known as “Playcrest,” 
‘has a splendidly equipped kitchen, 
good library and reading room, also 
well furnished club rooms. Classes 
in cooking and sewing are taught 
under the supervision of the county 


& 


demonstration agent and commu- 
nity worker, also various clubs for 
the women and girls are conduct- 


ed here. The children have one 
afternoon each week devoted to 


story-telling and play. The young 
people have one recreation evening 
each week, also. 


In connection with the commu- 
nity work, a community fair is con- 
ducted each fall, making public the 
splendid exhibits in various forms 
of faney ‘work, cooking, canned 
goods, and vegetables. 


WILLIAMSTON MILLS 


Kach house has a splendid garden, 
and to induce and encourage 
people to raise their own foodstuff, 
various garden seeds and plants are 


distributed among the operatives, 
free of cost, then from $50 to 875 


cash prizes are awarded for the best 
gardens, etc. 


Splendid education advantages are 
are offered the people. For the con- 
venience of the smaller children 


three grades are taught in the vil- 
lage; those above third grade have 
the opportunity of attending the 


Calhoun 


Qa cn ase 


the 


graded and high school located 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
village. A night school is also con- 
ducted five months each year. 


The village can boast of one of the 
best concert bands in the State. 
composed of men from the village, 
with the éxception of one-or two, 
were members of the First Regi- 
ment Band of South Carolina, whe 
were sent to the border. The Wil- 
liamston Mill village is the origina! 
home of the First Regiment Band. 


The Calhoun Mills at Calhoun Falls, 8. €., is another of the mills under the management of J. P. Gossett of Williamston, 8. ¢. 
25,600 spindles and 600 looms on wide print cloths. 


CALHOUN MILLS, CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 


They have 


The employees of this mill are contented and happy, and enjoy many advantages. 
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Brogon Mills 


BROGON MILLS 


The Brogon Mills have 27,780 
spindles and 900 looms on 
domets and dress. goods and 
are considered to be one of 
the finest equipped mills in 
the South. J. P. Gossett of 
Williamston, 8. ©., 18 president 
and treasurer, with B. B. Gos- 
sett as vice-president and as- 
sistant treasurer. Charles W. 
Causey is superintendent and 
takes a great deal of interest 
in the welfare of his em- 
ployees. This mill has a wel- 
fare worker empleyed to look 
after the people in the mul 
village, and do what she can 
for their health and happiness 
J.P. GOSSETT AND COOKING CLASS AT BROGON COOKING CLASS AT BROGON MILLS 


Raleigh Cotton Mills 


The Raleigh Cotton Mills, of Ra- of standard cotton mill construction. The head of the company is A. A: of the mill; -V. B. Moore is. vice- 
leigh, N. C., is one of the few mule The company is capitalized at Thompson, president and treasurer. president, and H. B. Greason is su- 
spinning mills ever ereeted in the $157,000 and is equipped with 15,000 Mr. Thompson is one of the most perintendent. 

South. The main building is 200x75 mule spindles for making yarns 43 prominent manufacturers of the The interior of the mill is well 
feet. with an annex 115x100 feet. One to 50’s. Gombed yarns im singles State and a former president of the ventilated and well lighted and the 
building is three stories in height, and ply are made as well as mer- American Cotton Manufacturers As- workers in the plant are vigorous 


the other, two. The buildings are cerized yarns two-ply. sociation. F. T. Ward is seeretary and healihy in appearance. 
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The Cleyciand Mill ane Power Com- 
pany, at Lawndale, N. C., with its 
cotton mill and its large settlement, 
represents the results of the efforts 
of the late Major H. F. Schenck. 
John F. Sehenck, Sr., is president 
and treasurer of the mill; John F. 
Schenck, Jr., is viee-president. 


VIEW OF CLEVELAND MILL AND POWER COMPANY FROM RIVER SIDE 


The policy at this place seems to 
be “Help those who help themselves” 


and few mills have co-operated 
more generously or persistently 
than this one in furthering evefy 


worthy undertaking set afoot by 
employees of the mills. 


The cottages of the employees are 


neat, well painted, and run 
three to six rooms. All of them are 
equipped with électric lights, the 
power being furnished for them by 
the company. | 

The policy of sympathetic con- 
sideration for employees has. had 
the effect of bringing into this mill 


from: 


settlement a class of people who 
are today prosperous and contented. 

There are a number of operatives 
now working in the mill who have 
been at Lawndale, and at the mill 
founded by Maj. Schenck before the 
Lawndale plant was built, fer forty 
years. 


Buffalo Manufacturing 
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The Buffalo Mfg. Co... located 
fifteen miles from the thriving town 
of Shelby, N. C., were built in 1892 
and commenced operations in 1897. 
The officers of the company are C, 
C. Blanton, president; and Z. C. Mau- 
ney, treasurer and superintendent. 


This mill drew the greater part of 


¥ 


BUFFALO MANUFACTURING CO. 


its workers from the surrounding 
country where the tenant farmers 
debt-ridden and discouraged wel- 
comed this opportunity to better 
their financial condition. Many of 
these one-time farmers have been 
in the employ of the company ever 
since it started, and have laid by a 


substantial sum, depositing their 
savings m the First National Bank 
of Shelby. 

The neat and attractive little mill 
village is laid out upon naturally 
sloping land the lots on which are 
located the nicely paimted, home- 
like cottages, having perfect drain- 


age. The health conditions of the 
community are all that ean be de- 
sired. Not a case of typhoid fever 
has ever been contracted on the 
premises. 

The people. of the Buffalo Mfg. 
Co. are contented and very few 
ever leave, 
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Whitehall Yarn 
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WHITEHALL YARN MILL, DAM, CREEK, AND HOMES OF TWO 


In 1827, ninety years ago, Georgia's 
first cotton mill was built, and being 
the first in the State if was, quile 
naturally and appropriately, called 
the Georgia Factory. It was located 
on the Oconee river, five miles from 
Athens, and was, at the time it was 
built, one of the very few mills in 
the cotton growing states, 

The Georgia Factory was built by 
Augustin §. Clayton and a few other 
gentlemen of Athens, and it was the 
mill in which John White bought 
an.interest in a few years later, 
when he came from the flax fields 
of Treland to the cotton fields of 
Dixie. Coming into sole ownership 
Of the factory soon after taking 
charge of it, Mr. White operated it 
successfully until the time of his 
death in 1881. Since that date the 
mill's present head, John R. White, 
tras direeted ifs operation and been 
the moving spirit in the work which 
it has. done in the happiness and 
welfare of its operatives. 

The Georgia Factory is today one 
of the State’s well lighted, well ven- 
tilated mills, and the comfort of the 
operatives while at work has been 
provided for in many little ways. 
Being only 75 feet wide, the long 
building with large windows on 
either side is ideally suited for the 
work carried on. There are 12,000 
spindles and the yarns made in this 
factory are sold on the open market. 
There are 120 operatives employed 
here. Practically all the people 


here have been with the mull for 
many years while a large percent- 
age of them were born and reared 
in the village, taking their places in 
the mill as they became old enough 
to do the work. 


The mill village of the Georgia 
Factory and the village of the 
Whitehall Yarn Mill, the latter indi- 
vidually owned by Mr. White, form 
the little town of Whitehall on the 
Central of Georgia Railroad. The 
dwellings which the mill furnishes 
its operatives are comfortable, mod- 
ern in construction and attractive. A 
spacious garden is furnished with 
every home and the mill also fur- 
nishes a negro and mule to plow the 
gardens for the operatives. There 
are two or three pastures where the 
mill families may keep their cows 
and raise as many hogs as they feel 
like providing for. 


There are two churches at White- 
hall used by the mill operatives, 
The mill built the Baptist church 
and turned it over to the people of 
the village. The Methodist church, 
which startds just outside of the vil- 
lage, while built by members of the 
Methodist denomination, was aided 
by the mill when it was built. The 
mill contributes to the maintenance 
of both churches. There is a fine 
Union Sunday School in the village. 
the members of the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations coming to- 
gether in the Odd Fellows Hall, built 
by the mill for members of that or- 
der. There is an average attendance 
of 125 each Sunday, and the interes! 
which the people of the village take 


in the Sunday School work isan in- 
dication of the high morale of its 
people. 


The mill has built a school house, 
adequate for the needs of the chila- 
ren of the mill operatives, and this 
school is in charge of a competent 
young lady teacher. The school 
huilding stands on a beautiful eleva- 
tion, among the pines, and the play- 
grounds provided for the children 
are large and perfectly suited to the 
needs of an even larger number of 
children than. the mill village has of 
school age. In addition to this 
building there is one of Clarke coun- 
ty's public schools located only 
about a mile from the mill village. 

A good base ball diamond has been 
provided for the operatives and the 
young men of the village have an 
excellent base ball team. Also, there 
is fine fishing in the Oconee river 
that runs through. the village and 
every one has the privilege of catch- 
ing all the fish that he mav have the 
time and patience to get. 

There is something fine and bis 
about living out in the wide, open 
country, like these people of White- 
hall tive, and being able to enjoy all 
the advantages of country life while 
having the opportunity of making a 
comfortable living at the mills. Anda 
when one understands the reason 
for the progress that has been made 
hoth by the mill and its workers, he 
is not surprised that conditions are 
as favorable as they are. 

These instances will give a good 
idea of the real welfare work that 
John R. White and his mill have 


been doing for their people. 


FORMER OPERATIVES 


But if 
is the idea of its big scale only that 
you will get, for to appreciate to 
the full what it has meant to these 
people of Whitehall! and the section 
surrounding Whitehall, you would 
have to go and see first hand, hear 
it from the lips of those who have 
the most cause to-be appreciative. 
In 1914, when cotton had dropped 
fo the point at which there was 
practically no market for it, the 
Georgia Factory shut down for six 
months, and when it was ready tv 
start again, every operative who had 
been emploved at the time the mill 


shut down was still there. waitine 
for the opening again. .Not an oper- 
ative had left and gone to some 


other mill. This illustrates the loyal 
manner im which the operatives 
stand by Mr. White and his factory. 
They feel that Whitehall is their 
home, and they do not consider the 
matter of moving away. ‘The few 
who have. moved away within the 
last few years, always come back. 
Of course, the people, many of 
them could not have staved on dur- 
ing the half year that tne mill was 
shut down in 1914, had the mill noi 
taken care of them. Ht did just that, 
however, and every family was fur- 
nished the necessities from the mill's 
store, in just the same manner as if 
they had been at work every day. Se 


you see it is not a one-sided propo- 


sition, this loyalty and interest at 
the Georgia Factory. The head. of 
the corporation, John R. White, and 
his associates feel as genuine an in- 
terest in their people as do the peo- 
ple feel in Mr, White and the mill, 
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(1) ARKWRIGHT MILL. (2) WEAVE ROOM. (3) SPINNING ROOM. (4) ENGINE ROOM. (5) MILL SCHOOL. (6) A SCHOOL ROOM. 


The Arkwright Mill is about 20 
minutes ride on the street car from 
the “square” in Spartanburz, C., 
and if one is interested in observy- 
ing cotton mill conditions it will be 
time well spent on the part of that 
person to go out and look over Ark- 
wright. 


The employees of such a mill as 
this, working in well ventilated 
buildings with educational and re- 
creational facilities close at hand, 
have every opportunity for health, 
happiness and prosperity, and are 
far better off than the employees of 
manufacture establishments in 
other sections of the country who 
do not have these advantages. 


If one could pick .ip.an. East. Side 
factory in New York City and sit if 
down beside the beautiful Arkwright 
Mill near Spartanburg, 8. ©., and 
compare the living and 
eonditions he would be astounded 
at the vast advantages of the em- 
ployees of the Arkwright Mills. 


working 


The manager of the East Side fac- 
tory, knowing that his workers are 
with him today and gone tomorrow, 


seeks to. drive out the maximum 
amount of goods at the least cost 
and he wastes no monev on health 
or welfare woik.. 


The. Arkwright Mills, realizing 
that a large part of their employees 
will stay with them indefinitely can 
afford to make expenditures to give 
their employees the best of living 
and working conditions. 

There are approximately 325 op- 
eratives employed. in the Arkwright 
Mills. A general store near the mill 
office is owned and conducted by the 
company for the benefit of the op- 
eratives, There are also independ- 
ent stores with easy distance of 
the mill store but the opératives ap- 
pear satisfied with the treatmen|! 
accorded them at the 


latter, and 
there is every reason why they 
should be for this store is not con- 
ducted for a profit but more as a 
convemence for the people of the 
mill village. In this period of high 
cost of living it has been of great 
benefit to them. 

The people have become settled 
citizens and, as a whole, are a fru- 
gal, industrious set of workers. The 


nearness of the city is, of course, a 
lure to many to spend all. their 
earnings as fast. as they come in, but 
the majority of the older employees 
are looking out and planning ahead 
for the proverbial “rainy day.” The 
mill is a mortgage lifter for there 
are numerous instances of people 
getting heavily involved in the coun- 
try, coming to the mill to work, sav- 
ing a tidy sum of money and paying 
off the debt on their homes. There 
are several cases where they have 
bought farms outright. When the 
mill village was started it was a 
place of the most unpromising ap- 
pearance. Today there are beauti- 
ful trees in abundance and the turf 
in the open places is soft and green. 
The dwellings have vegetable gar- 
dens and flowers make the premises 
cheerful and home-like. * 


The new Arkwright Mills school, 
situated on a hill and surrounded 
by the substantial and neatly kept 
grounds is one of the first ob- 
jects that eatch the eye of the visi- 
tor when he ealls at this mill. 


The people of the Arkwright. vil- 
lage are mighty proud of this new 
structure, and well they may be 
for it stands as a monument to the 
interest that is taken in them by 
the mill officials, and it would do 


credit to a corporation many times 
the size of this mill. 

This mill makes no parade of any 
charities, but it will never allow 
suffering or want to visit any de- 
serving family. However, the mill 
people have their own charity work 
organized. 

The officers of the Arkwright 
Mills are: R. Z. Cates, President 
and ‘Treasurer; J. R. Dean, Secre- 
tary and General Manager; and J. 
H. Goings, Superintendent. 20,256 
spindles and 604 looms are kept busy 
and the product is heavy drills. 


President Cates is a prominent 
business man of Spartanburg, but 
keeps in close touch with the af- 
fairs of the Arkwright Mills. 

General Manager J. R. Dean is the 
“live wire” of the organization and 
is a man of exceedingly progres- 
sive ideas. Since he became man- 
ager the Arkwright has prospered 
exceedingly and conditions sur- 
rounding the mill have undergone 
a radical change. 

Supt. J: H. Goings has been with 
the Arkwright Mills for many years 
and was promoted from the posi- 
tion of overseer to that of superin- 
tendent.. 
knowledge of cotton manufactur- 
ing and is liked by his employees. 


He has a well grounded 
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CHURCH, SCHOOL AND COTTAGES AT MOLLOHON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


George W, Summer organized the 
Mollohieon Monufaeturing Co, in 190! 
with eapilal stock of $200,000 
which was increased in 1906 to. $497,- 
000. The Mollohon Manufacturing 
Oo, has prospered under the man- 
iement of Mr. Summer, who is still 
president and treasurer until the 
plant is now valued in excess of 
$700,000, 

The Mollohon Manufacturing Co. 
now has 36,000 spindles and 800 
looms, which is above the average 
size of the mills ih the South. 

The officers are: Geo. W. Sum- 
mer, president and treasurer; C. D. 
Weeks, secretary, and E. $8. Summer, 
superintendent. 


One big aim of this company has 
been to “help those who help them- 
selves.” Numbers of the operatives 
who have been there since the begin- 
ning and are there yet, have deposit 
accounts with the company on 
which they draw 6 per cent per an- 
Several of these pow own 
automobiles. ‘There have been and 
are some families who have moved 
there from the farms when the crops 


failed and they were almost desti- 
fute and now own farms of their 
own, 

The people of the village have 
been encouraged to beautify their 


a sani- 
offering of 


premises and keep them im 
tary condition by the 


a 


several prizes for the best kepl 


premises and most beautiful flower 
yard. 

Situated in this community is a 
well organized and flourishing 


school, having at present two teach- 
ers.for the first four grades. ‘This 
school was last year placed under 
the supervision of the city schools, 
by which the opportunity of trans- 


ferring all pupils after the eom- 
pletion of the first four grades to 


the city schools, was granted. In 
the school is a library of about a 
hundred books for the children who 
show their appreciation by a very 
generous use of same. 

All forms of 


outdoor reereation 


are encouraged by the management. 
A baseball chub is organized every 
year with the help of the authori- 
lies, while a plot of land has been 
donated to the girls for a tennis 
court and croquet ground. 


The management of the Mollohon 


Manufacturing Co. believe in wel- 
fare work in. its various phases. 
They. pay special attention to the 


health of their. employees and find 
that it pays from a business stand- 
point because sick operatives often 
mean idle machinery and half-sick 
satisfactory ‘either to themselves or 
employees can not perform work 
the management. 


MOLLOHON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Kinston Cotton 


When it comes to speaking of 
nice mills and sanitary villages, the 
Kinston Cotton Mills and the Orion 
Knitting Mills, which are both ‘un- 
der the same management, come in 
for a share of praise, for they are 
both classed among the  progres- 
sives. 


The Kinston Cotton Mill was or- 
ganized in 1898, while the knitting 
mill was built in 4890. They are 
both under the management of Mr. 
J. F. Taylor, who has been with 


A 


KINSTON COTTON MILLS 


them since they were organized. 
The villages are neat with wel! 
built, well kept and attractive cot- 
tages. The houses are not all built 
alike which varies the appearance 
of the village and takes away a cer- 
tain amount of monotony that the 
similar type produces. The houses 
are painted different colors, which 
still further breaks the monotony. 
This form is becoming general now 
to vary the color of the cottages, al- 
though a few years ago it was un- 
known. Several years ago the ¢ot- 


ton mill folk were not educated to 
the standards that one finds them 
today and the similar type of house 
and the uniform color of paint used 
was done so as to keep down any 
hard feelings that might exist, or 
trouble on account of complaints 


because some one had a house 
which a neighbor might admire 


more than the one which was given 
him. This feeling is passing away, 
and the mill men are beginning to 
improve the appearance of their 


villages by varying both the style of 


buildings and the colors of paint 
used. 

The cottages of these two mills 
are equipped with artesian water 
and sewerage will be installed with- 
in a short time. The city has al- 
ready extended the sewer lines to 


the village for this purpose. Water. 


and sewerage will be given free and 
the houses will rent at the usual 
low rates charged for cottages. 
Wood and coal is furnished at cos! 
and delivered free. During the past 
few months when the people have 


HOMES AT KINSTON 


COTTON MILLS 
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been having to pay the exceeding 
high prices of coal and wood, the 


ridiculously low rates charged the 
cotton mill people would make the 
so-called reformer who makes his 
living out of northern capitalists by 
haranguing about Southern cotton 
‘mills haul in his hammer. But this 
is not the news that sort of person 
is after. He seeks the most isolat- 
ed cases of poverty, takes the weaker 
ones, both physically and mentaliv 
and holds them up as a specimen 
of the sturdy cotton mill laborers 
who are helping to make the South 
known the world over as a manufac- 
luring center: multiplying ten 
and a hundred fold the products of 
a raw material that is making the 
South a seetion of wealth. 


The living eonditions of the peo- 
ple of the two mills are being look- 
ed after in every way possible. The 
Kinston Cotton Mill is doing a great 
work by edueating and helping the 
poor people who came to them sey- 
eral vears ago from the neighboring 
farms poverty stricken, wanting a 
place to live and labor to do. 

Aside from furnishing them com- 
fortable cottages. giving them gar- 
den space, both for flower culture 
and vegetables, they have emploved 
a trained worker to devote her en- 
lire time to the needs and aid of 
the trained nurse 
also been emploved and she looks 
after the sick, 


With these two agencies in the 
field very few stones are left un- 
turned towards sanitary directions. 


ORION KNITTING MILLS, KINSTON, N. C. 


the form of amusements and uplift- 
ing influence of education. 


The welfare worker has been em- 
ployed for something over three 
years and since that time has suc- 
ceeded in getting good and co-opera- 
live organizations among the young 
girls as well as the mothers. She 
has classes in sewing, cooking, home 
economics, ete. In teaching domes- 
fic science, the aim is to cook things 
that are practical and teach the bal- 
anced diets. The women cook the 
things of every day life and im- 
prove on them. Cleanliness is the 
first note and a model kitchen has 
been equipped for the purpose of 
giving instructions along this line. 

Girls are taught to do their own 
sewing and also to cook as their 
mothers are being taught. The 
mothers have their classes in mak- 
ing garments for the family, as well 
as fancy work which is taught to all. 

The trained nurse who has been 
employed for some time looks after 
the sanifaryv life of the village, giv- 
ing aid to the siek, teaching the 
mothers. the better care of infants, 
and lecturing on health hints. She 
is af the eall of any one who needs 
essistance. One of her principal of- 
fices is to see that every precaution 
is taken to prevent any contagion or 
spread of disease and to safeguard 
the health of the community. 

The children of the Kinston Cot- 
fon Mill and the Orion Knitting Mills 
attend the city schools just as the 
children from the other sections of 
town do. A rather strange incident 


happened in the history of the mill. 
When the mill was first organized, 
the company purehased a lot for 
the purpose of erecting a church 
and school upon it, but after think- 
ing it over they decided to see if 
the people would not mingle with 
the city people by sending their 
children to the public schools and 
attending the city churches. This 
they did, and the lots have never 
been used for their’ original pur- 
pose. The management thinks it 
much better to have a community 
that co-operates with the public and 
religious institutions rather than fo 
be segregated and not be a part of 
the town and of its religious and 
educational life. 


the 
larger 


But as the community and 
town has grown needs for 
school facilities are necessary. The 
town has extended east and west 
and the city officials will soon erect 
two additional schools: one in the 
eastern portion, and the other in the 
western portion. These schools. will 
be some nearer to the mill sections, 
and the children will attend them 
rather than the central school. The 
mill and its villages are located 
within the city limits. 


The Kinston Cotton Mill has fal- 
len upon a plan for a night school 
that has in every way proven a suc- 
cess, The secret of it is that it is 
not free. Those who want to attend 
a night school and are interested 
sufficiently are willing to make a 
small payment, which is charged 
them, At first. those in charge did 
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not know whether it would prove a 
successful undertaking or not, but 
the reverse has been shown by the 
large enrollment and the constant 
attendance. In this way, the pupils 
are studious and persevering, and 
are not annoyed by those who come 
more for frolic than for study. 


It is very probable that these two 
have the broadest’ plan for encour- 
aging cultivation of gardens and 
keeping premises in good condition 
of any mill in the state. They give 
a first, second and third prize a.ong 
three different lines. The prizes are 
generous and well worth working 
for. The first prize is $20, the sec- 
ond $10.00 and the third $6.00. 


But it is not only during the com- 
peting period, that they make an 
effort to keep things in order. They 
have learned the lesson and keep 
tidy premises all the year around, 


The Orion Knitting Mills makes 


principally misses’ and childrens’ 
ribbed hosiery from earded and 


combed yarn, also from mercerized 
and in ladies hose makes a very fine 
line of mercerized in both black and 
white. This mill enjovs a splendid 
reputation for its goods in the larger 
markets of the country. It operates 
a branch plant at Beaufort, N. C., 
where they make misses’ ribbed 
hose only. 


The product of the Kinston Cotton 
Mills is earded and combed yarns, 
numbers 8's to 30's, single and {wo- 
ply, all for knitting purposes and its 
product is noted for its uniform 
high grade. 
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give its employees fall faeili- 
ties for the use of thet leisure time 
in wholesomely pleasurable and 
profitable ways has been the aim of 
the Mills Mill management for many 
years, 

This mill is situated just on the 
edge of the city of Greenville and Is 
beyond a doubt a place where no 


operative can complain of having 
his leisure moments hang heavily 
upon his hands. 

A great step forward in educa- 
tional lines is about to be taken: 
one which will give the Mills. mill 


people educational advantages sec- 
ond to none. This is the establish- 
ment of a modern. school that will 
feature vocational training and wilt 
make a specialty of textile work, 
whereby its students can learn thor- 
oughly the business of operating a 
cotton mill in both theory and prac- 
tice. 


One of the first. noteworthy 
achievements of the mill manage- 


ment for the welfare of its opera- 
tives was the establishment of < 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
building. The mill authorities are 
now erecting a new structure with 


MILLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


real com- 
enlarge its 


it a 
to 


the idea of making 
munity center and 
scope of good work. 

There are about 125 houses mm the 
mill village, and it has a population 
of between 600 and 700.. A nomial 
membership fee is eharged at the 
Y. M. C. A, and the mstitution has 
100 members. Besides, it is a meet- 
ing place for a number of women's, 
girls’, and children’s clubs. 

During the past year the mill au- 
thorities have had an expert land- 
scape gardener at work improving 
the mill grounds and streets. This 
work has not only added greatly to 
the present appearance of the _ vil- 
lage, but has left a number of sug- 
gestions and ideas that the mill au- 
thorities and the residents’are grad- 
ually working out. 

The first Monday in every: month 
is “Cleanup Day” in Mills village. 
The school children learn the value 
of cleanliness by taking a principal 
part in the cleanup. They collect 
tin ¢ans and other rubbish and pile 
{hem up where they can be easily 
carted off by the mill wagons. They 
are taught to turn over every ean 
that may afford a breeding place for 


MILLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY Y. M.C. A. 


mosquitoes. by getting full of stag--lv,.N. C., mills, in 1890. He worked 


nant water. 

The “Mothers’ Club” is one of Miss 
Boyds line of work that has met 
with gratifying interest among the 
people of the village. The club 
meets in the Y. M. C, A, and takes 
lessons in cooking, crocheting, em-- 
broidering and other kinds of home 
work. Then there is the Young 
Girls’ Club, the members of which 
have this vear decided to have the 
principal part of the curriculum 
consist of various forms of embroid- 
ering. Then agam there the 
“Cooking and Sewime Club,” which 
includes girls from 12 to 16 year's 
of age. Its work is indicated by its 


1S 


name, Besides these there is the 
“Little Folks’ Chik.” which meets 
every Friday afternoon and con- 


sumes a very interesting hour or 


so in stories, games, and other de- 


lights of childhood, . 

W. B. Moore, the president of the 
Mills. Manufacturing Company, is a 
man who learned the mill business 
from the ground-up. He first taught 
school and then got into the mill 
business at 
Rhvne, owner of several Mount Hol- 


the suggestion of A. 


one year without receiving one cen: . 
of salary just fo learn something 
about the industry. In 1895 he came 
lo Greenville to assist Captain O. P. 
Mills in the work of organizing Mills 


Manufacturing Company. ‘The mill 


began operations in 1897. 

The two new buildings, the school 
and the Y, M. CG. A. are now under 
construction and of which pictures 
are included on this page, will take 
position among the foremost insfi- 
tutions of their kind in the state. A 
glance’ at these pictures will verify 
this statement. 

The park, surrounding the pres- 
ent Y. M. €. A. is a pleasant feature 
of this mill community. In sum- 
mer wide slopes of grass and thick- 
ly growing trees invite ae leisure 
hour or two spent with comfort. 

Taken as a whole, welfare work is 
running on a large scale at this mill, 
and when all the plans now under 
way, are materialized this will no 
doubt be one of the most delightful 


and complete mill villages in the 
state—-if nol in the South, 


DISTRICT SCHOOL AT MILLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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(1) SCHOOL MILL CHILDREN ATTEND, (2), GENERAL MANAGER AND TWO OVERSEERS, (3), (4) and (5) MILL COTTAGES 


The Santee Mills, Orangeburg, The new management has exceed- 


All of the houses in the mill vil- tical cotton manufacturer of many 
5S. GC. recently came under its pres- 


ingly progressive ideas and believes lage have been. painted and repair- years’ experience and under his 
ent management with R. J. Brown as in doing everything possible for the ed and other improvements are con- management the Santee Mills have 
local. manager. happiness of its employees. templated. R. J. Brown is a prac- a bright future. 
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THE SANTEE MILLS, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 
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Cotton Mills 


The story of the Sanford Cotton 
Mills is one of achievement. It was 
established in 1899 by 'T. L. Chisholm, 
now deceased, a big-hearted son ol 
the Old North State, and its career 
for many years was comprised of a 
hard fight for a place in the sun. 
The fact that the road it traveled 


was laid far from the primrose path 


is nol reflection upon the ability of 
Mr. Chisolm as a mill man. Indeed, 
according to those who knew him, it 
would be a considerable effort to 
find a man who, in his time, was a 
more efficient executive or more 
popular employer. But with the 
mounting of the years has come a 
clearer understanding of costs of 
production and a more thorough 
grasp of business management in 
general. 7 


The remarkable success that this 
mill now represents is only made 
he more romantic and worthy of ap- 
precialtion when one considers that 
ii was not a great many ‘years ago 
when every day looked as if it was 
destined to be the last page in its 
history. Today the product of the 
Sanford Mills is known and used 
all over the world for it is here that 
the celebrated “Father George” 
sheeting is manufactured. 


The operatives at the Sanford 
Mills are as healthy and clean a set 
of mill workers as the Textile Bul- 
letin’s reporter has yet observed. 
The mill building is well ventilated 
and a profuseness of sunshine was 
pouring in through the windows 
when the writer made the trip 
through. the mill accompanied by 
Mr. J. R, Jones, the secretary-treas- 
urer. The smiling faces of the oper- 
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SANFORD COTTON MILLS 


alives as they went about theri du- 
ties made the writer wish that the 
fiction artists whose wild fancies 
picured the Southern cotton mill 
operatives as a potpouri of rags, hol- 
low eyes and pale, puny cheeks could 
have been with us that morning. The 
sight of the intelligence which was 
nesting behind those eyes com- 
bined with the firm flesh of rosy 
cheeks would cause the type of ari- 
ist indicated to seek a fresh field for 
his muck-raking pen. The opera- 
tives here are within easy access 
of all the religious, social and edu- 
cational facilities that a community 
of 4,000 inhabitants affords. The 
town schools and churches are at- 
tended by the people of Sanford 
Mills, and it is fitting to here men- 
tion that these people are public- 
spirited to the last degree, taking 
active and prominent parts in all 
matters involving the welfare and 
industrial progress of the town as 
well as of themselves. 

“The people here at this mill are 
making some of the finest citizens 
thta the town can boast of,” said W. 
C. York, who has been Sanford's 
superintendent since the early days 
“and they seem perfectly content- 
ed with their work and surround- 
ings Many of them have grown up 
in the service of this mill and now 
it is getting to be quite a common 
occurrence for their children to en- 
ter the mill as they reach the re- 
quired age rather than enter other 
lines of work. They are educated 
and some of them would perhaps 
succeed quicker in other than mill 
work, but they refuse to leave. Oc- 
casionally we are invaded with fol- 
lowers of the wanderlust who use 


us as a stop-over for awhile, but 
such cases are almost too few to 
mention. The village is equipped 
throughout with running water, 
electric lights and septic closets. We 
are endeavoring to do our share to- 
ward the living conditions of our 
people.” 

The mill officials encourage thrift 
among the operatives and their ef- 
forts in this direction are by no 
means in vain for a comfortable 
bank balance is a common thimeg 
among the people here. They live 
and work under deligthful condi- 
Lions and have every reason to look 
healthy, happy and prosperous. 

The Sanford. Mill is situated in an 
ideal location and is but a few min- 
utes’ walk from the center of the 
town of Sanford. Theer are on an 
average of 200 operatives on the pay 
roll, and the present equipment of 
the mill is 13,864 spindles and 478 
looms. T. A. Hunter, of Greensboro, 
is president, and John M. Melver, 
of Gulf, is viee-president 

It would be difficult to find ; 
more healthy place in which to. live 
than Sanford. The air is crisp and 
invigorating, fresh and stimulating, 
to which, perhaps, is due a ‘large 
share of the eredit for the longe- 
vity of the inhabitants. 

The school, which the children of 
the operatives attend, is wholly 
modern in its equipment and boasts 
a representative regular attendance 
of willing and intelligent scholars. 

The cottages surrounding the mill 
proper are meat in appearance, well 
painted and Jocated upon large lots. 
And the fanfilies are only too glad 
fo assist the mill officials in the 
work of keeping the residential 


—_ 


premises neat, sanitary and attrac- 
tive. 

The Southern cotton manufac- 
turer has been frequently pictured 
as a Shylock, itching for the pennies 
which he is able to wring from over- 
worked operatives. The effect on 
any sensible person who has been 
deluded by such clap-trap charges 
as these, would be a considerably 
changed idea of the situation if 
such a person would take a trip to 
Sanford and spend the day with the 


superintendent of the Sanford Mill, 


meet the operatives, look into their 
homes, visit the mill and see for 
himself the manner of life led in 
this mill community. <A brief visil 
here would serve to convinee one 
that if there has. been anything 
overlooked which would tend. to 
made the life of the operative more 
comfortable and enjoyable, it would 
be hard to locate. 2 
There is that friendly relationship 
here . between employer and em- 
ployee that is always refreshing to 
observe. Each work for the other. 
in different ways, of course, but for 
one common cause—the good of the 


mill, and thereby the good of all. 


The mill prefers to select its future 
bosses from the ranks of its own 
operatives, and for the industrious, 
efficient worker the door of oppor- 
tunity stands ever open to welcome 
him into the realm of a bigger and 
broader measure of success. The 
mill itself had, as has been previous- 
ly related, a stiff fight to put up be- 
fore suecess finally came. Gradu- 
ally the merit and quality of its 
product attracted attention until, 
somewhat like Byron, it opened for 
work one morning to find itself 
famous. 
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The Union-Bulfalo Mills Company, 
Union, is capitalized at $6,046,- 
197. The officers are: Fleit- 
man, president; H. B. Jennings, vice- 
president and general manager; 
Frank E, Whitman, treasurer. The 
Union Mill and main office is locat- 
ed just off of Main street in the city 
of Union, 8. C., and is a print cloth 
mill. of 89,920 spindles and 2,132 
looms. This is a modern mill in 
every respect, being equipped with 
electric drive, and in most instances 
the latest model machinery. 


The mill village is made up of 
houses ranging from two to ten 
reoms, and no house is more than 
ten minutes walk from the heart olf 
the city of Union. Two water sup- 
plies are available, the first being 
the city, and the second, deep wells. 
The latter source is very valuable 
for summer use, as the water is al- 
ways cool, and the wells being from 
25 to 100 feet deep, and securely 
lined, insuriig pure and uncontam- 
inated water. About half of the vil- 
lage has the benefit of sewerage con- 
nections and electric lights, and 
there is little doubt but that this 
service will be extended to the en- 
tire village before the summer. 
Within the past year all houses have 
been repaired and painted. ° Good 


UNION MILL NO. 1. 


schools are available either in the 


village, or city, and being so near, 
small children ean, with safety, at- 
tend either. The same is also ap- 
plicable to churches, there being 
three in the village proper, and 
twice as many in the city. 


‘ Recreation, which should play no 
small part in every life, is well pro- 
vided for in the form of a city park 
and open air swimming pool. These 
are open to the public, and are so 
sitated as to be not over ten min- 


utes walk. from 


house, 


any operative’s 


The Buffalo plant of the Union- 
Buffalo Mills Company is situated at 
Buffalo, which is a town of 
about twenty-five hundred inhab- 
itants. This town is four miles west 
of Union, 8. G., and is connected 
with that city by the Union & Glenn 
Springs Railroad. A very conveni- 
ent schedule of three trains daily is 
operated over this line, the fare 
each way being only ten cents, which 


gives the people of Buffalo the ad- 
vantages of the city at a very small 
cost. Although this service is con- 
venient, it is not at all essential, for 
Buffalo is a real live town, having 
good stores, physicians, etc., and is 
in no way dependent upon Union, 
5. C. The mill is modern in design 
and equipment, having electric drive 
throughout, with 62,800 spindles and 
1,929 looms operating on drills, 
sheetings and osnaburgs. A variety 
ig often an advantage for operatives, 
as it is usually possible to place them 
on the class of work which is most 


satisfactory to them. 


This village, simiiar to the Union, 
5. €., village, consists of from two 
to ten room houses, each of which 
has two sources of water supply. 
Deep wells from 25 to 100 feet, lined 
and encased, are very sanitary and 
furnish a cool water supply for. 
Summer and in addition to this a 
regular reservoir system is piped 
throughout the village. All houses 
are wired for electric lights, and 
fitted to burn either wood or coal. 
Within the past year all houses have 


been worked over and painted. Good > 


schools and churches are located in 
the heart of the village, and are not 
over ten minutes walk from any of 
the houses. 


UNION MILL NO. 2 
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Most in the 
Linn Mills Go, and the Corriher Cot- 
ton Mills Co. at Lancs, N. C,, 
from the surrounding country and 
numbers of them have been there 
since 1901 when the Linn, the first of 
these. .two mills, established. 
Most of them came there with hiftle 
or nothing, 


the operati.es 


Cale 


was 
have: worked steadily, 
saved a share of their earnings and 
now live in homes of their own. A 


bank account of at least $500 1s a 
common thing among the older 
families here. but of course there 


are some who will never matiage to 
save anything no matter how much 
the wages they are paid amount to. 

As an of what 
mills have accomplished in the ad- 
vancement of the suecial, intellectual 
and moral conditions. of families 
who lived in the rural districts prior 
to taking up mill work, we offer the 
following which is a true story and 


illustration these 


free from any attempt to enlarge 
on the facts. outside the cor- 


porate limits of the town of Lan- 


Just 


dis there lived on a 60-acre farm of 


their own, a family consisting of two 
little girls, mother, grandmother 
and grandfather. A mere existence 
was all that the farm could be made 
to produce and finally the 
grandparents and mother became 
incapacitated for labor of any kind, 
the maintenanee of the entire fam- 
ilv was shifted to the shoulders of 
the two little girls. 
became old enough went [6 
work in the mills and from their 
earnings supported the family and 


when 


As soon as. they 


they 


today ar comfortably living in a 
home ol .heir own which they 
near the mills. A. picture .on. this 
page shows their former house on 
the farm and the dwelling they now 
occupy in the mill village. They 
are educated and associated with 
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LINN MILLS, LANDIS, N. C. 


the leading citizens of the town. 
There are two churches in 


the community and the mill sup- 
ports a free school with six teachers 
which is open for nine months in 
the year. ‘Fhe moral tone of the 
mill village is fully up to that found 
anywhere and a fine spirit of friend- 
ship between employers and em- 
ployees here exists. Mr. G, J. Deal, 
secretary and treasurer of Linn 
Mills and president of  Corriher 
Mills, said, in an interview with the 
Bulletin’s representative: “We are 
proud of our help and are always 
ready to do our share in matters 
pertaining to their betterment and 
elevation. We have recently estab- 
lished a sanitary inspector whose 
duty it is to see that the homes and 
surroundings are kept in a healthy 
condition. All the houses are elec- 
trically lighted and this was done 
free of cost to the operatives. Af 
regular intervals the houses are re- 
painted and repaired inside and out- 
side. In the last few months wages 
have been materially increased and 
bonus systems . inaugurated. All 
seem healthy, happy and prosper- 
ous, and few, indeed, ever leave us 
to go to other mills. 


The total number of ‘operatives in 
these two mills is 460 and the num- 
ber of spindles is divided into 10,000 
at Linn and 7,000 at the Corriher. 
The produce of the Corriher is hos- 


jery varns while at the Linn it is 
weave yarns. The Corriher was. es- 
fablished in 41912, 


The offieers of the Linn Mills Co. 
are: D. B. Coltrane, president; G. A. 
Linn, viee-president; C.J. Deal, sec- 
retary and treasurer. CC. J. Deal! 
president of the Corriher Millis Com- 
pany; GC, A. Linn, vice-president: L. 
A. Corriher, secretary and treasurer. 
George QO. Lipe is superintendent of 
both mills. 


1s 


While the two mills are separate 
corporations they have many stock- 
holders in common, many of which 
are farmers, and are operated by 
practically the same men. 


Landis is on the main line of the 
Southern Railway, and only a short 
distance from Salisbury, N. C. It is 
a village of very clean appearance 
and the cotton mill people predom- 
inate. 


The Linn Mills have been in oper- 
ation since 1903 and has had a very 
successful career. 

The building for the Corriher 
Mills were erected just before the 


panic of 1907 and remained vacant 


for several years. Machinery was 
finally installed in 1913 and it has 
had a very suecessful career since 
that time. 


he approaches this community of a 
well developed system of co-opera- 
tive effort,..One eould nol imagine a 
man more genuinely human or eas- 
ler to get. along with than Mr. Deal. 
Neither could one readily find a su- 
perintendent with. more fellowship. 
in his hand-grasp than Mr. Lipe. The 
presence of these gentlemen in offi- 
clal capacities at the Linn Mills Co 
and Corriher Mills Co. serves as a 
guarantee to anyone who comes in 
contact with them of a hearty wel- 
come and an attentive ‘audience. 


An operative from either of the 
mills gets just as patient a hearing 
in the offices of these gentlemen as 
anybody else. And if they are on a 
mission that has something: to do 
with bettering the already splendid 
conditions of the mill villages, then 
that person gets more than atten-- 
tion. 


This company, as. the few in- 
stances so briefly treated in the fore- 
going will disclose, has proved to be 
a veritable industrial blessing to the 
people of this section. They came 
here poor from the surrounding 
country, where even the most ordi-— 
nary of conveniences were lacking, 
and in the span of a few short years 
have accumulated amounts of 
money that before their advent into 
mill hfe leoked to them like for- 


The observer of cotton mill con- tunes beyond the grasp of. their 
ditions becomes instantly aware as small abilities. 


HOMES OF THESE GIRLS BEFORE AND AFTER COMING TO MILL 
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 -One might deseribe the location of 

the Vanee Mills as being a -city in 
itself within fifteen minutes trolley 
ride from the “Square” m Salisbury. 
The Episcopal, Methodist and Bap- 
tist deneminations are well repre- 
sented among the operatives at this 
mill.. These churches are all situ- 
ated in the town but within easy 
walking distance from the mill vil- 
The people here display as 
lively and sincere an interest im. all 
things religious, social and ‘indus- 
trial as any citizens any communtiy 
can boast of, 


lage, 


Directly opposite the railroad sta- 
tion. facing new arrivals as they 
alight from the train is a large elec- 
tric sign proclaiming “Salisbury Is 
The Place” The more you see of 
this thriving, hustling town the more 
you will agree with that sign. But 


if is not the purpose of this article. 


lo advertise the merits of Salisbury 
as a city, and the only reason the 
foregoing is mentioned at all is 
merely to give an idea of the ad- 
vantages the closeness of a loyal, 
public-spirited citizenship, of which 
Salisbury is made, is to the opera- 
tives af the Vance Mills. It stimu- 
alles ambition and encourages them 
lo participate im the life and growth 
ot. the eity, lt. makes them feel 
that they are not isolated but that 
they are an important part in the 
great industrial ambitions of this 
section of the State: 

Of the prosperity. of the worker: 
in the Vance Mills, W. L. Campbell, 


assistant manager, nad the. follow- 
Ing to say: “The fact that many 


cotton mill workers never save any- 
thing is poor reason to believe they 
are not paid well. The cotton mill 


VANCE COTTON MILLS 


employee is human like anybody 
else. Some human beings can take 
a dollar and by some clever stroke 
of investment multiply it a thousand 
times. Others, if given a million dol- 
lars would either spend the entire 
amount without any trouble, or 
would lose it through some unfor- 
lunate venture. We are glad to say 
thal we, as a mill, have many em- 
ployees who are saving and invest- 
ing their earnings to good results. 
Others, of course, save nothing. But 
do you know that the majority of 
our young. girl operatives are earn- 
ing more than the girls employed as 
teachers in our public schools, and 
who are graduates of the State Nor- 
mal College.” Mr. Campbell pro- 
duced some figures to back up this 
last statement and they would prove 
interesting, indeed, to anyone think- 
ing cotton mill operatives are poor- 
ly paid. 

The ‘Vance Mill was founded in 
i891 for the purpose of manufaetur- 
ing warps and yarns. At present 
the mill is running its 10,000 spindles 
day and night, giving employment to 
about. 450 operatives. The homes of 
the operatives have just been thor- 
oughly painted and repaired inside 
as well as outside. These houses 
are very pleasing in design and they 
were built. for comfort as well as 
appearance. ‘The mill is no sooner 
through with one series of improve- 
ments before it embarks on another. 
The painting and repairing, being 
finished there is now eomplete 
electric lighting system heing imtro- 
duced and before many months run- 
water and seplic. closels will be 
installed in each house of the mill 
village. 

On the morning of November 17th, 
last, the new school building. which 
the mill children attended, together 


with children from the town, suf- 
fered serious damage by fire. The 
building was one of the most beau- 
tiful and most up-to-date in equip- 
ment in this section By many it is 
claimed, as a school, unsurpassea 
by anything in the State—and_ by 
few in the South. While this build- 
ing is undergoing repairs, rooms in 
the Court House and the Commun- 
itv Building have been placed at 
the disposal of the local board of 


education in order that the ehil- 
dren may continue their | studies. 
The sehool, it is believed. will he 


onee more ready for occupancy by 
February ist. 


A. €. Lineberger, of Belmont, is 
president of the Vance Cotton Mills. 
W. F. Snider is vice-president and 
B. Neave, secretary and treasurer. 


Mr, Neave, the secretaryv-treasur- 
er, iS a mill man of muéh experi- 
enee and a wealth of understanding. 
He takes a keen pleasure in promot - 
ing any enterprise which. in his es- 
timation, will be of value to his 
employees. He has found that if 
an operative is made contented and 
happy there is little need to worry 


-about that family picking up and 
leaving, 
In this directions Mr. Neave de- 


voles large portion of his time plan- 
ning things which will further the 
general welfare, as well as pleasure, 
of the folks in the mill village. 


Garden work is encouraged among 
the families, not alone as a means 
of beautifying the landseape but 
likewise as a productive and patri- 
ofic undertaking. The ground here 
is good and the small tracts of land 
which surround the dwellings are 
capable of producing a pleasing va- 
riety of vegetables. This means 
considerahle saving on the table for 
ihe families, especially so in these 


days of swiftly mounting costs. Be- 
sides, what more stimulating form 
of recreation. could be desired by 
anyone than a couple of hours each 
day, before and after work, spent in 
the confines of one’s own garden. 
Sleep has little charm in the morn- 
ing for one who has a garden to 
look after, 

Then there is the church work. 
Fhe Vanee mill people are always 
glad to listen to anything that tends 
toward their spiritual and intellec- 
fual advancement, Morally they, as 
a community, are fit to be the equal 
of practically any industrial village 
and if is not stretching a point too 
far to say that there are people in 
the so-called “higher classes,” in- 
habitants of fhe upper strata of so- 
ciety who eould take a lesson in 
moral culture from these plain, 
every-day mill operatives. 

Phey are intensely religious and 
well aware of the faet that their 
responsibility on this earth does nat 


Lerminate with six davs a week 
spent. in the mill. The fact tha! 
they are a- church-going . people 
makes more visible the faet that 


they are a brotherly people, work- 
ing one for. another and furthering 
all movements aimed for the hetter- 
ment of the village as a whole. 

This fine spirit of unselfishness 
has inspired the admiration of the 
Llownspeople and the pastors of the 
churches visit just as offen, if nol 
aftener, the sick among the mill 
families as they do the residents of 
the most exclusive the 
city. It is a safe conjecture that 
when clean living and righteous 
thought are concerned and e¢om- 
pared, the best people in the geod 
city of Salisbury are no richer than 
the average family in the happy 
village of the Vance Colton Mill. 
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Gray Cotton Mills 
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The W. 8. Gray Cotton Mills, lo- 
cated at Woodruff, S. G., is one of 
the few yarn mills in South Caro- 
lina, but they make fine combed 
yarns and have been very success- 
ful. 


The officers of the W. 8S. Gray 
Cotton Mill are W. H. Gray, presi- 
dent and treasurer; W. 8. Gray, vice 


president: D. B. Irby, secretary and 


W. S. GRAY COTTON MILLS 


J, A, Jenkins, superintendent. 


If manufactures 24’s to 50's comb- 
ed yarns in ball warp, skeins, cones, 
tubes and chain warps. 

The mill began small, but has 
gradually increased until they now 
have more than 20,000 spindles. 

The mill village of the W. 8S. Gray 
Cotton Mills is beautifully laid out 
and is kept in good condition. 


Exeellent churches are at hand 
for the mill people and they take a 
great deal of interest in Sunday 
school and church work. 


Ample school buildings and com- 
petent teachers are provided for 
mill children and the management 
encoura.es the operatives to send 
their children to school and to give 
them as much education as possible. 


For the amusement of the young 
people of the village first-class pic- 
ture shows are near at hand. 


The management of the W.. 38. 
Gray Uotton Mills believe in doing 
everything possible for the welfare 
and happiness of their. employees 
and a more contented set of indus- 
trial workers would be hard to find 
anywhere. 


(1) SCHOOL AT WOODRUFF, (2) CHURCH, (3) RESIDENCE OF D. B. IRBY, (4) MILL STREET 
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‘Trenton Cotton Mills 
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The Trenton Cotton Mill was the 
first one in Gastonia to adopt the 
water and sewerage system for the 
homes of its operatives and is the 
second oldest mill in the city, hav- 
ing been organized in 1894 with 3,200 
spindle 

Mr. A. M. Dixon, superintendent, 
when asked about the welfare work 
that is being done at this mill for 


TRENTON COTTON MILLS 


the benefit of the operatives, refer- 
red the writer to the fact. that three 
years ago the Trenton Betterment 
Association was organizd by a com- 
mittee of ladies acting at the re- 
quest of the mill management. 
Recently the association held its 
third annual floral show and on 
such oceasions the mill managers 
offer prizes for the best kept prem- 


ises, and the best display of flow- 
ers, fruits, vegetables, ete. This cus- 
tom has stimulated a healthful 
spirit of competition among the 
residents of the village with mark- 
ed improvement as a result. The 
women take great pride in_ their 
yards and gardens and are glad to 
see to it that all unsanitary and un- 
sightly things are put out of the 


way. The association conducts a 
loan closet filled with garments 
needed by the sick and the educa- 
tional committee is charged with 
seeing that every child of school age 
is in school. For three years this 
noble body of women has also main- 
tained a night school term of three 
months for those who Wish to study 
special subjects. | 


Double Shoals Cotton Mills 


A peaceful village fairly teeming 
with contentment is the one sur- 
rounding the Double Shoals Cotton 
Mill Situated on the First Broad 
River, eight miles north of Shelby. 
Che climatic as well as the sanitary 
conditions are excellent, and ‘the 
health record is exceptionally high. 
The pretty, comfortable cottages are 
supplied the operatives free of rent, 
and they are surrounded by gardens 
sufficiently large to supply the fam- 
ilies with vegetables. 


DOUBLE SHOALS COTTON MILLS 


Good school advantages are pro- 
vided during six months in the year 
and the people are an intelligent, re- 
ligious, industrious and satisfied set 
of workers. Methodist and Baptist 
churches are maintained by the 
community and the company to- 
gether. 

A large percentage of the opera- 
tives have been in the employ of 
the Double Shoals Company for 
from fifteen to twenty years, and 
many have money deposited with 


the company on which they dra‘v 
6 per cent interest. The manage- 
ment exercises a eonsiderate over- 
sight of its employees’ interests and 
does all in its power to make them 
comfortable and happy and to as- 
sist them to.reduce the high cost of 
living. 

The officers of the company are: 
F. R. Morgan, president: E. A. Mor- 
gan, secretary and treasurer, and 8. 
B. Eckridge, superintendent. 

The Double Shoals Cotton Mills 


have 3,200 spindles, which maniufae- 
ture coarse yarns. They have their 
own water power and therefore can 
operate much more economically 
than mills which |-ave to purchase 
coal. 

A great. many mill families prefer 
the small mill village in the country 
fo the large mill community, be- 
cause in a small village such as 
Double Shoals the cost of living is 
less and yet they have the advan- 
tage of steady work 
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Melville and Cherryville Mills 


MELVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The Metville Manufaeturing Co. 
and. the Cherryville Manutfaeturing 
Co., al Cherryville, N. are.separ- 
ate ¢orperations. but are under 
practically the same management. 

The Melville Manufacturing Co. 
was built in 1906 and equipped with 
2,000 spindles. The officers are W. 
A. Mauney, president; D. A. Rudi- 
sill, vice-president and. agent: M. I. 
Rudisill, secretary and treasurer. 

There are excellent schools in the 
village, the children pay absolutery 
no tuition and are carried from the 
lirst to the eleventh grades. Living 
condilions are good in every way, 
the surroundings being healthful 


kept in clean and sanitary condition. 


Five churehes give ample evidence 
of the moral and religious characte: 
of the employees. The houses are 
pretty’ and ‘comfortable and all of 
them are Supplied, with | running 
water, 

The Cherryville Manufacturing 
Company, of which D. E. Rhyne ts 
president; J. J. George, vice-presi- 
dent, and D. A. Rudisill, secretary 
and treasurer, operates 5,284 spin- 
dies on 20-2 warps and skeins. 

The emplovees are well taken care 
of, enjoy excellent educational and 
social advantages. They are com- 
fortably housed and their surround- 


and everything about the village isings are pleasant and healthful. 


(1) GRADED SCHOOL, (2) STREET AT MELVILLE MILL, (3) STREET AT CHERRYVILLE 


CHERRYVILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cherryville stands as a. striking 
example of what the coming of the 


cotton mill has meant to so many ot 


the cities and towns of the South. 
There are five mills in Cherryville 
and it is largely due to them that 
the town has grown and prospered. 
The building of a cotton mill is in- 
variably followed by inereased pros- 
perity, enlarged population and. im- 
proved conditions in the community 
in which it is built.. The mill build- 
ers are not content to build merely 
a plant and sufficient houses to take 
‘are of their employees. They go 
much further. ‘The houses must be 
the kind that the people are glad to 
call “home.” If the school system 


MILL, (4) 


CHURCH; (6) LUTHERAN CHURCH 


BAPTIST CHURCH, 


is nol adequate, it is made so. Many 
times the schools are built entirely 
at the expense of the mill, in other 
the and 
operate on the sehool question and 


instances mills fown ¢co- 


as @ Pesui inece are better schools 
for both the mill and children and 
those who live in the town. The 
health conditions of the community 
are improved, and every precaution 
taken to see that the surroundings 
are made as clean and sanitary as 
possible and kept so. New churehes 
are built, home life is improved and 
there are numerous other benetits 
that go hand in hand with the build- 
ing of the mull. 


(5) METHODIST 
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Sterling Cotton 
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The: Sterling Cotton Mills at 
Franklinton, N. have enjoyed a 
steady growth since the date of its 
establishment im 1895. It was first 
enlarged in 1897 and again in 4913. 
[is present equipment consists of 
25,856 spindles and its products are 
ball and chain warps, skeins and 
Lubes. 

The mill gives employment to 
about 300 operatives, which means 
that there are at least 1,000 people 
dependent on the mill for a living. 
The families here have the benefit 
of attending church in the town of 
Franklinton as it is only a short 
walk from the mill village. The 
children of mill families attend the 
Franklinton graded schools. 

The gardens, which area part of 
each operative’s dwelling, present a 
picture to anyone finding pleasure 
in things beautiful. These gardens 
also serve the very practical pur- 
pose of supplying vegetables as well 
as flowers and for several months 
past a spirit of friendly rivalry has 
been prevalent among the families 
in regard to the productiveness of 
their gardens, Of course, each fam- 
ily. thinks. that..theirs..is..by. far the 
handsomest and most productive of 
the lot.. That is characteristic of 
human nature, but it illustrates in 
this particular case how much: in- 
terest and pride the operatives have 
in their gardens. 


STERLING COTTON MILLS WITH SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES 


As a practical illustration of the 
thrift and industry of these Sterling 
folk, one has but to learn that many 
of the families own and life in their 
own homes. There is no doubt 
about the fact that a settled opera- 
tive makes the best citizen and the 
mill believes that in buying a home 
the people not only make one of the 
best investments but that in doing 
so they show a desire to beeome a 
permanent part of the community 
and to prosper and progress with it. 

In this connection the Sterling has 
a very interesting plan for helping 
any families whose ambition it is to 
erect a dwelling of their own. The 
company advances, al 6 per cent in- 
terest, the money necessary to pur- 
chase the lot and buy the materials 
used in constructing the house. 
Furthermore, the company will ob- 
lain this material and the labor. of 
carpenters ete. at a cost far. be- 
low what the amount would. be or- 
dinarily. The company gets no. com- 
missions or rake-offs of any kind 
for this services This home build- 
ing plan is but one of numerous in- 
stances in which the mill is found 
meeting its workers perhaps a little 
more than half way, and the mill is 
beeoming, in the eyes of its workers, 
a sort of big brother always inter- 
ested and continually planning 
something pertaining . to _ their 
health, happiness and advancement, 


The educational side of the com- 
munity life is well taken care of by 
a modern school, fully equipped 
with every up-to-dale facility for 
learning. And the mill officials see 
to it that every child of school age 
in the village is enrolled as a scholar 
and, unless it is a case of illness, 
the parents are made to see to it 
that the child is in attendance daily. 


Many an article hes been written 
about the chances for advancement 
in first one line of business and 
then another. People just naturally 
like to read about phenomenal rises 
of young men and women, and it is 
probably true that every line of 
endeavor holds open the door of op- 
portunity to the man or woman who 
is Willing to pay the price of suc- 


If ean he truthfully that 
there is no line of work in ai the 
south, however, in which the op- 
portunities to make good, to ris- 
from the bottom to the top, are 
greater than in. Southern cotton 
mills. One sees instances in prac- 
tically every mill where some little 
doffer has risen to be overseer or 
some other responsible position, 
where the young fellows who start- 
ed in at the bottom to learn, but 
wilh a determination to rise, have 
gone to the top—in = fact, where 
every man and every woman who 


had the right stuff in 
gone on up. 


them have 


And that illustrates the policy of 
the . Sterling . Mill regardime its 
workers, for this is a mill that pre- 
fers to give its own operatives first 
whack when a bigger and better 
job needs filling 


The people here are to be com- 
mended for the splendid moral tone 
of their community. It does nol 
take long to distover and rid 
themselves of blind tiger hunters 
and women of questionabie repute, 
for these people have a highly de- 
veloped sense of right and wrone 
and unless a family has wgilf-edged 
references they are more than apt 
to be presented with a time table 
and informed of the nearest way to 
reach the railway ticket office. But 
so long as they are willing to avail 
themselves of the educational, spir- 
itual and social opportunities of the 
town they are welcomed among 
them as one of their-own.. At the 
sterling Mill they are assured of 
good working conditions, 
wages, good climate, a good home 
and the good counsel of intelligent 
employers... The company is owned 
and controlled exclusively by the 
Vann family, 8. C. Vann being pres- 
ident and A. H. Vann seeretary ani 


goo 


treasuerer, and has been very suc- 
eessful, 
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Monarch Mills 
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MONARCH COTTON MILLS 


The Monarch Mills, Union, S. C., 
and the Loekhart Mills, Lockhart, 5. 
C., were recently consolidated. The 
new company was incorporated un- 
der the name of the Monarch Mills, 
with a capital stock of $2.500,000. 


The Lockhart Mills were built in 
1893, the original plant being equip- 
ped with 23,000 spindles. The equip- 
ment was later increased and the 
plant now operates 57,184 spindles 
and 1,604 looms. 


Situated in a mountainous section, 
the mill village is one of the pret- 
tiest in the state. All of the houses 
are painted white. Each of them is 
equipped with lights, running water 
and sewerage. There is not a sur- 
face closet in the village, a modern 
sewage disposal plant having been 
installed at a cost of $20,000. 


While there are a number of 
stores in the village, the people pre- 
fer to trade at the mill store. The 
operatives are able to buy coupon 
books on eredit and with these can 
purchase anything that the stores 
carry. The mill takes money on de- 
posit, paying interest, of course, and 
the operatives have saved over $20,- 
OOO In this way. 


The sehool system in Lockhart its 
an excellent one, having ten grades, 
graduation from which admits the 
pupil into any of the best colleges in 
the state. ‘The school building was 
built by the mill company and prac- 
tically all of the running expenses 
are met by the mill. 


The churches are a decided eredit 
to the pretty town. The mull ereet- 
ed a brick strueture, which is used 
by the Methodists. and. Presbyter- 
ians, the Baptists havime built their 
own. church. 


One of the novel features of the 
Lockhart village is that the people 
are colonized by states. Thus all of 
the residents of the different states 
are grouped separately and each is 
able to foster their natural feeling 
of state pride. 


Strict rules regarding whiskey and 
loose women prevail im Lockhart 
and the village igs not bothered with 
either. 


Prof. J. M. Garbery, mill village de- 
monstrator for the United States 
Department of Agriculture, organiz- 
ed a boy’s and girl’s gardening club 
here and it has done a great deal of 
good in teaching the children the 
possibilities of a home garden and in 
awakening a general interest in the 
subject throughout the entire vil- 
lage. No cows are permitted in the 
village, but the mills have pastur- 
age and barns in convenient places 
for the care of cows and pigs and a 
large number of the families own 
their own cows. 


A substantial increase in wages 
was given at the Lockhart Mills dur- 
ing the vear and the pay rolls have 
been readjusted on the basis of 
merit, so that those of the opera- 
tives who do the best work will be 
rewarded for it accordingly. 


LOCKHART MILLS 


Starting with an equipment of 10,- 
000 spindles, the Monarch Mills, 
Union, S. C., have been very suecess- 
ful and. their plant has grown so that 
they now operate 78,500 spindles and 
1.825 looms. They manufacture wide 
print cloths, | 


The mill employs over 500 persons, 
the village having a population of 
about 1,250 people. The village is 
spread around a commanding hill, on 
which the mill is located and is an 
unusually pretty one. Each of the 
homes has about a quarter acre 
garden. The entire mill prop- 
erty ig carefully cared for, and there 
are many pretty lawns and flower 
gardens which stand as an object 
lesson to the mill people in beauti- 
fying their premises. 


The mill has its own school for 
the primary grades and kindergar- 
ten, both of which have a good at- 
tendance. As the mill is located 
within the school district of Union: 
the older children attend the high 
school there. 


A feature of importance at the 
Monarch Mills is the co-operative 
store. It is in a large brick build- 
ing, the top floor of which is given 


fo the people as a lodge room. In 
the basement are bath houses for 
the men and women. with hot and 


cold showers. The store started off 
in a very modest way, but the peo- 
ple were quick to realize its advan- 
fages and it is meeting with much 
success, 


There are two niece church build- 


ings in the village, the mill having 
assisted in building both of tham. 
The management takes the view tha! 
if. is better for the people to do work 
of this kind themselves, but. thinks 
if. their duty to assist them. : 


The Exeelsior Knitting Mills are 
operated under the same manage- 
ment as the Monarch Mills, and 
three welfare workers divide their 
time between the two mills. Cook- 
ing and sewing Classes are conduct- 
ed, and the girls and women. = are 
taught many things that help them 
in conducting their households. 

There are pretty homes in. the 
Monarch village. The streets are 
well lighted and there is running 
water in the houses. Flower gard- 
ens are plentiful and each year the 
mill awards prizes for the best flow- 
er gardens and best kept premises. 

The people at Monarch are thrifty, 
hard working and loyal. Many of 
them have been at this mill for 
vears and have bank and savings ac- 
counts. The floating element so 
noticeable in many villages is no- 
ticeably lacking here and the unde- 
sirables soon make themselves 
known and are made fo move on. 
Thrift is increasing and illiteracy is_ 
decreasing, 

The employees of the Monarch 
Mills realize how much the mill 
owners are doing for them and they 
are always ready to co-operate. with 
the management to earry out the 


many plans for making life in the 
village better and brighter. 


SPINNING ROOM AT MONARCH 


CHURCH AT LOCKHART 


COTTAGE AT LOCKHART 


COMMUNITY 


BARN AT LOCKHART 
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Excelsior Knitting Mills 


The output of Excelsior Knittine 
Mills, Union, S. G., is 500,000 dozen 
annually, and 25 per cent is shipped 
to England. 

Since its establishment in 1896 
this mill has been a success and has 
enlarged once or twice. There are 
400 employees, more skilled than 
the average textile work 2rs. 


EXCELSIOR KNITTING MILLS, UNION, S.C. 


The welfare work in this mill has 
accomplished good results, notably: 
there are sewing and cooking ¢lubs, 
and the women. who come there 
knowing nothing of proper cooking 
have made marked improvement. 

There are tomato clubs and sum- 
mer and winter garden clubs under 
the direction of James L. Carbery, 


United States agent. Winter gar- 
dening is being given especial atten- 
tion. The mill has a good pasture, 
the use of which is given free, and 
35 families have cows, which are 
put up at night in stables furnished 
by the mill. The manure is used on 
the operatives’ home gardens, for 
which the mill furnishes the seed. 


Pelham Mills 


More than 25 per cent of the op- 
eratives have been there for 15 
vears. or longer. The longer they 
stay the better they become. 

The moral status in this mill is 
fine. The people themselves have 
built two churehes, the mill, econ- 
tributing, and both of them have 
large memberships. 


VIEW OF PELHAM MILLS 


The Pelham Mills, Pelham, 
were established in 4882 on the 
same site that was used for a cotton 
mill before the Givil War...The -first 
mill was washed away and destroy- 
ed during the war and immediately 
after the war a 2,500 spindle mill 
Was built. 

Some of the mill families at Pel- 
ham have been there for more than 


50 years. M. C. Rector, chief engi- 
neer, has spent his life at this mill 
and has now been practically retir- 
ed.on. full pay and his son, who has 
never worked anywhere else, is as- 
sistant engineer and has children 
working in the mill. 

Superintendent John Ward is an 
Englishman and has filled his pres- 
ent position for 10 years. 


SCHOOL AT PELHAM MILLS 


MeMillan C€, King, treasurer and 
active manager of the mill has held 
his position for 15 years and is rated 
as a successful business man. He 
has a personal acquaintance with 
every one in the mill village and 
they all look upon him as. their 
friend. 

About 10 years ago Mr. King heard 
of a widow with three children at 


the foot of Bull Mountain in Nortu 
Carolina who was almost starving 
and as a matter of charity he moved 
them to Pelham. 

Five years tater the widew came 
to him. and asked that he deposi! 
$600 in a bank for her. ‘This is but 
one illustration of the difference be- 
tween life in the mountains and life 
at a mill with steady wages. 
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ON 
Flint 

The Flint Manufacturing Co., Gas- 
fonia, N. C., was bull in 1907 by L. F 
Groves and others associated, and is 
one of the three mills: under = Mr. 
Groves supervision, viz; Fiat, 
(jroves and Arlington Mills. L. F. 
Groves is treasurer and manager, |,. 
Jenkins president, S. 
vice president, H. H. Groves secre- 
tary and J. R. Withers superintend- 


ent, G. L. Lytton assistant superin- 
tendent, 


It was built in midst of the panic 
of 1907: and at first had 5,500 spin- 
dies. ‘two years later if “was in- 
creased to 11,000, then m 1914 was 
increased in the. spinning to 23,085 
hut the card room was nol doubled. 
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Manufacturing 


The young men have a Flint Mill 
sand which was organized during 
past summer and is quite a success. 
The management furnished the 
equipment, the president, L. 
Jenkins, being a liberal contributor 
lor this purpose. He also gave a 
handsome piano for the hall, all of 
which shows the interest of the 
management in the employees of the 
mill. 


Inside, {he mill, surroundings are 
good for the worker. The rdboms are 
well ventilated and air conditioned, 
and efforts to keep every part of the 
niill as clean as possible are evidene- 
ed by the’ appearance of | things. 
Cleanliness is very in a 
line yarn mill and high quality of 


Rent and lights are furnished at 
fhe actual cost of same, and wages 
have been increased the past two 
years from 30 to 40 per cent to meet 
the mereased cost of living. ‘This 
was done voluntarily by the manage- 
ment. ‘The village is now | being 
equipped with eleetric lights for the 
dwellings. All in all the operatives 
are well satisfied to live at the Flin! 
and some of the families have been 
there since the mill was built, and 
those who move away generally try 
to return. Some families living in 
their own houses work inthe mill 


and in some eases it is known tha! 


they do not have to work, beime 
pretty well fixed financially. 


he has never counted the cost when 
considering their welfare. 


Superintendent J. R. Withers is 
one of the veteran mill superinten- 
dents of the South and is such an 
expert on fine yarns that he is often 
called upon. to assist other. mills 
when they get into trouble. 

On aecount of his kindly disposi- 
lion and his interest in every one of 
his employees he is very greatly be- 
loved by all who work under his su- 
pervision. 

The Flint Go. is an illustra - 
tion of the fact that a eorporation 
may make profits without oppress- 
ing or overworking their employees. 

This mill has been unusually sue- 
cessful and in recent years has made 


The Flint Mannfacturing Co. is one 
of the mills that is tryimg to ge 
away from the former policy. of 
mills in this section of running both 
day and night and in furtherance 01! 
(hat policy they expended a large 
sum. for additional machinery, 89 
that they could do away to @ large 
extent with night operation. 


It is well located as to health con- 
dition, has a good drainage, and 
good water, and is on the car line 
fwo miles out and easily accessible 
to Gastonia. Its schools have about 
200 pupils and are free, expense be- 
ing borne by the mill and the coun- 
ty. Attendance is encouraged among 
the parents of the children, for the 
Flint Mill management beheves in 
education as a means of making 
more efficient employees. 


The houses for the operatives aré 
neat and attractive, and only re- 
cently were repainted on the inside. 
Giardening and the beautifying of the 
yards of the homes is encouraged by 
the management and J. R. Withers, 
general superintendent, has a- keen 
interest in seeing things look good, 
and is constantly improving the vil- 
lage in one way. and. another and 
takes a great interest in the welfare 
of the employees of the mill. 


The mill people have a betlermen: 
association and good work is being 
done. A handsome new hall for the 
meetines..was.erected bythe com 
pany for this and other purposes, A 
bath house with ample accommoeoda- 
tions for this mill and the Groves 
which is near, was built this year, 
and has been greatly appreciated 
by the employees. 


“FLINT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


product can only be made by high 
class aperatives and clean machin- 
ery and surroundings. The success 
of the Flint Manufacturing Co. can 
be largely attributed to its atten- 
tion to such matters, Sanitary close! 
disposal for the mill was installed 
last year and has greatly improved 
the health of the operatives. It was 
another proof of the desire of the 
management to do everything pos- 
sible for its employee's welfare. 

High grade cotton of a long staple 
variely is used in this mill and 
therefore very little waste and for- 
eign matter ‘s found in the atmos- 
phere. 


L.. L. Jenkins, president of the 
Khint Manufaeturing Co., formerly a 
resident of Gastonia, buf is now a 
very successful banker at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and plays a large part in 
the business alfairs of that section. 

F. Groves: is regarded as an ex- 
ceedingly able business man. His 
remarkable success has been due to 
his judgment and energy and to the 
fact that he is primarily a “mer- 
chant,” which means that he al- 
ways knows how to buy his cotton 
and sell his yarns to the best ad- 
vantage. His interest in the welfare 
of his employees has heen real and 


GIRLS AT FLINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


very large profits and at the same 
time they have advanced wages re- 
peatedly and do not hesitate to make 
expenditures for things which they 
think will benefit their emplovees, 

Mr. Groves is the type of man who 
has a real interest in the welfare 
of every one of his employees and 
his relations with them are moat 
cordial but he believes that he 
knows better than any agitator or 
reformer how to take care of them. 

The Southern mill men resent. the 
accusations and the interference of 
people who try to iudge them with- 
out knowing the actual conditions. 

Misrepresentation of conditions in 
Southern cotton mills are.due large- 
ly to professional agitators who hunt 
for the exceptional and unusual case 
and hold it up to the public as rep- 
resenting average conditions. 

If left alone the mill men of th 
south can be depended upon to do 
the best possible for their employees 
and they resent the misrepresenta- 
tion of conditions. 

The Flint Manufacturing Co. does 
much for its emplovees and. has 
proved that such work is a paying 
proposition. 

The operatives realize how mich 
the mill company has done for them 
and are deeply grateful for the many 
advanteges that they enjoy, This is 
reflected in the loyalty of the em 
plovees to the eompany, and the 
pride which fhey take in. the mil 
and their work. They are a happs 
and contented set of people, we; | 
satisfied to remain al the Flint Mil! 
where they are sure of steady em- 
ployment, good wages, kindhy and 
considerate treatment, 
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Arlington Cotton Mills 


VIEW OF ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 


The Arlington Cotton Mills is one terest of the female employees to the lookout for some way to make 
of Gastonia’s oldest mills, but its diseontinue night work, labor in day conditions better for the hands, and 


product of eombed yarns is © still 
among the best and have a splendid 
reputation among the users of fine 
yarns. 

It was built in 1900 by Mr. 
G, W. Ragan, with L. L. Jenkins, 
Asheville, N. C., and others associat- 
ed, At’time built it was equipped 


being healthier for the workers. A 
small part of the machinery is be- 
ing operated at night at present buf 
this is a very small percentage. 
Mill is driven by a combination 
of electricity and steam and em- 
plovs from 175 te 200 operatives. It 


fakes a genuine interest in them. 
Recently eight new dwellings were 
erected which are very handsome in 
eonstruction and built primarily 
that the employees might not be 
crowded for room as was to a smal! 
extent the case before this was done. 


mill by getting advantages in price 
by reason of quantity, ete., is able to 
give this to the hands at less than 
they could buy same on local mar- 
kets: Wages have been voluntarily 
increased by the management from 
30 to 40 per cent since the increased 


cost for living expenses the past 


. two years. 
with 10,000 ring spindles. In 1911 on is well ventilated and has modern 
Mr. Ragan’s retirement from busi- humidity eonditions which keeps ae ave ot ade All in all the conditions as found 


ness, management was given to L, F. 
Groves, the present secretary and 
treasurer of the corporation, and L.. 
L. Jenkins is now president and 


down any bits of cotton waste which 
might pervade the atmosphere. 
With high grade cotton and excel- 
lent machinery for taking care of 


Association for the advancement of 
community welfare work, which is 
encouraged by the management, un- 
der which the village has been im- 


at the Arlington Cotton Mills are 
very favurapie to the worker. Health 
conditions are good, wages are like- 


2 ae wise, and the interior of the mill is z 
large stockholder. J. Robinson is the operation in a. first class man- proved by setting of flowers, trees. 
vice president and M. B. Cloninger, ner Une tad which to work, and practically all 
In 1914 the spindleage was increas- ary conditions around the mill as most of the workers. 4 first ClaS$ naturally is more favorable to the _ 
well as in it are carefully looked school with three teachers and | — 
ed to 23,588 spinning spindles and operative, allhough some do prefe: — 
| after for the welfare and health about 150 pupils and the expense of 
1,680 twisting spindles. Previous to ; night work to the day work. The 
Of the people in the mill villagé, and the school borne by the mill and et inter 
this additional installation the mill management is at all times tnter- 
the management is always on the county combined, mostly by the for-. af tha wh 
had operated day and night, but the of the ested in the welfare of the folks who 
inerease was mainly due to wanting run the machinery, and always 
to stop night work which was be- aS Need Presents ready to improve the conditions as 
ing done at a handicap due to the M. B. Cloninger, superintendent. AS 1s cuslomary in Gaston county, much as possible so as to give the a 
labor agitation, and the manage- (known as “Mike’), is always infer- wood and coal are furnished to the workers the best possible surround- a 
ment also thonght it to the best in- ested in his help, and constantly on. operatives at actual cost, and the ings. e 


STREET AT ARLINGTON COTTON MILLS 
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Aiken, Langley and 
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One of the greatest transforma- 
lions that has taken place in South 
Carolina is to be seen in the Horse 
Creek Valley of Aiken county. For 
many years this section of the State 
bore no good reputation for health 
and ,industry, but to one who has 
not visited these mills for half a 
dozen years the change apparent to- 
day is indeed striking. 


George E. Spofford, the general 
manager of these mills, came here 
in December, 1913, to represent 
creditors of the mills in an effort to 
save them. The following Septem- 
ber the trustees put the mills into 
the hands of receivers and George 
R. Lombard of Augusta, and Mr. 
Spolford were appointed: by Judge 


H. A. M. Smith of the Federal 
court. They continued as receivers 
until May, 1915,. when the mills 


were sold on the block at Aiken 
court house and were bought in by 
W. H. Langley & Co. 


A new company was organized at 
onee and the following officers were 
named: W. C. Langley, president; 
George KE. Spofford, vice-president 
and general manager; George E. 
Leonard, secretary. The names of 
the mills were changed to the Lang- 
ley Mills, the Aiken Mills at Bath, 
and the Seminole Mills at Clear- 
water. 


After the reorganization the new 
management..proceeded to remodel 
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THE AIKEN MILLS, BATH, S. C. 


the plant of three units. The entire 
equipment of old looms was serap- 
ped and 2,382 new Northrop looms 


substituted in. placé thereof. Some 
additions to the buildings were 


made, the entire machinery was re- 
arranged and the various depart- 
murts consolidated. 

During the two and one-half 
years that Mr. Spofford has been 
manager, he has discarded the use 
of the steam plants at Clearwater 
and Bath and has secured the use of 
power from the Stevens Creek Pow- 
er Company at Augusta to supple- 
ment the power obtained from Horse 
Creek: ‘The mill has also added 
some new dwellings at Clearwater 
and Bath and has spent a lot of 
money in painting the dwellings af 
all three mills and in making other 
domestic improvements. The total 
amount spent on this work up to 
now is within a few dollars of $800,- 


000 and the management has not yet 
concluded its plans for making these 
(he best properties in the. State, 
which is not an easy task consider- 
ing the run-down condition of the 
mills and equip:nent and the natur- 
al effect it had upon the employes. 

The larger part of the machinery 
of the Aiken Mill runs wpon fan- 
cies and dobby goods for the dress 
goods trade. The product of the 
Langley Mills is heavy shoe drills, 
skirtings and grosgrains. The pro- 
duct of the Seminole consists prin- 
cipally of beach cloth, and skirtings. 


The Aiken Mill makes 55 patterns of 


skirtings. They are without a su- 
perior in texture and workmanship, 
as seen in the gray. They are sent 
away for bleaching and finishing, 
and are then made into skirts of the 
latest styles. | 

The Langley Mill was started in 
1872 by W. G. Langley. The Aiken, 


SCHOOL AT SEMINOLE MILLS 


‘is well patronized. 


Memorial school. 


or old Bath Mill, was built im- 1895, 
and the Seminole, as the Clearwater 
Bleachery, was started in 1908, 

The Aiken had four hundred em- 
ployees, the Seminole three hundred 
and the Langley seven hundred and 
twenty-five. The pride of the town 
of Langley is the handsome memor- 


ial school in henor of the memory. 


of the W. Cy. Langley, founder. 
In his will he left a farge sum of 
money for the sehool fo be given 
out of his personal funds, and the 


remainder was to be paid oul of the | 


funds. of the manufacturing com- 
pany. The building cost $27,000, but 
could nol be replaced for consider- 
ably more than that amount. 

It is one of the most beautifully 
equipped schoois in the State, and 
has seven large sehool rooms, an 
assembly room and an auditorium. 
It also has a swimming pool, and is 
steam heated and electrically light- 
ed. It contains also a library which 
Apart from the 
school building is a gymnasium, 
provided and maintained by the 
company. There are nights. set 
apart for classes for the women. 
Langley, the center of the village. 
has the classic appearance of the 
commons of some long established 
college community rather than of 
an industrial town. The office build- 
ing is. in the center of the park and 
on one side is the beautiful Langley 
There is a band- 
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Aiken, Langley and Seminole Mills 


stand in the park and here the peo- 
ple gather for their open air pas- 
‘imes. Phe homes of Langley are 
well kept and the people have a lof 
of loeal pride. Langley has about 
ihe best’ brass band in the Horse 


LANGLEY MILLS, LANGLEY, ’S. C. 
Creek Valley; but Bath or Aiken water from a bold spring in_ the 
Mills outshine everything in this sandhills: at Seminole and Atken 
part of the State in baseball. This there are artesian wells. The health 


team, made up entirely of boys who 
work in the Aiken Mill, met. oppo- 
nents in twenty-six contests and lost 
only four, two gome 


iO a No serub 
teams were played. 
There is good fishing 
in the eight or ten big 
clearwater lakes in 
this famous valley, Af 


the Aiken. Mills are 
{wo halls well equip- 
ped; .The large one 
is used for an audi- 
Lorium. and the small 
one for a picture 
show. 


At Langley the peo- 


ple are supplied with 


BAPTIST CHURCH AT LANGLEY 


eonditions of these three communi- 
ties is very good indeed. With an 
inifial outlay of .$800,000 in recon- 
strueting the run- 


experience and are handling their 
positions most acceptably. 
There are three company stores, 


one for each ‘m:ll operated on. the 
profit sharing plan. They are also 
other stores in the locality 


down poperties every- 
thing cannot be done 
over-night, but Mr. 
Spofford says that he 
far from through 
with the plans laid 
ut for this group of 
mills. 


The superintendents: 
for these mills are T, 
3. Stevenson, at Lang- 
ley, and David Tou- 
signant at Aiken and @ 
Seminole. They are (ieee 
men of former 


Gluck Mills 


STREET AT LANGLEY 


GLUCK MILL AND OFFICE 


The most improved methods of 
Ventilation are elaborately included 
in the equipment of the Gluck Mills 
al Anderson, S$. C. The working con- 
ditions here are on a par with the 
living conditions in the village and 
they are jdeal. 
The Gluck Mills were established 
it 1902 and the present officers of 
the company are: W. H. Welling- 
lon, of Boston, president: Stanlev 
Morton, secretary and treasurer: 
Robert E, Ligon, general manager: 
William Z. MeCue, superintendent. 
The produet white lawns. The 
mill is located approximately three. 
and one-half miles from the eity of 


{~ 


Anderson in a beautiful grove. thai 
makes if considerably suggestive of 
the picturesque. There is a union 
church in the mill village which is 
used by both the Methodist and 
Baptist denominations. This church 
and also the sehool where the chil- 
dren of the village attend was buiit 
and is kept up by the management. 
Sufficient proof that the operatives 
are contented with their living and 
working conditions may be gleaned 
from learning that the greater por- 
lion of them have been here. for 
many years and may have been 
here since the mill hegan operations 
in 1902. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S HOME 


Kach of the dwellings are well 
buill and pleasing in design. With 
every home in the village is includ- 
ed nearly one-half of land 
which the families use for garden 
space. Tt is not a difficult thing to 
imagine what this means to the peo- 
ple in these days of H. C. L.. The 
vegetables that these gardens are 
made to produce are a large savine 
Lo -lhe. families. when..it. comes..te 
things of the table. 

The people here are appreciative 
of the value of a dollar and as a re- 
sulf of their thrift many of them 
own and live in their own homes. 

The total spindleage of the Gluck 


Mills is 36,160. The number of looms 
are 704, 

Every operative in the Gluck Mills 
is working for a definite purpose, 
and that purpose is to maintain the 
high standard of efficiency that is 
so prevalent in the workings of this 
organization. 

There -is no room here for the 
time-killer or -clock-watcher, for 
everyone is so thoroughly absorbed . 
in the work that they are doing that 
they have developed for themselves 
a spirit of ambition that will stand 
them in good stead through life. 
wherever they may be. They work 
well and are paid well. 
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tor-Monaghan 
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(1) MONAGHAN Y. M. C. A., (2) VICTOR SCHOOL, (3) VICTOR Y. M. C. A., (4) VICTOR Y. W. C. A., (5), (6) AND (7) MAY DAY SCENES 

The Victor-Monaghan Mills 
with main office at Greenville, 8. C., 
have eight mills, all of which are in 
South Carolina. 


On aecount of a reorganization of 
the Parker mills, William E. Beat- 
tie became the head of these mills 
and has managed their financial pol- 


Mr. Hollis declares that he be- 
lieves the Monaghan Mill commu- 
nity to be the most moral in the 
State, including all towns, industries 


the gymnasium at this mill have be- 
come physical directors in other 
places throughout the United States. 


Victor Mills at, Greer, 8S. G., started 


The first unt m the South ae- 
credited with having undertaken 
welfare work upon a large scale is 
the Monaghan of Greenville. 
mill was organized in 1900 by Lewis 
W. Parker and Thomas F. Parker. 
At first the plant contained 30,000 
spindles. and 800 looms. This has 
since been increased to 60,000 spin- 
dies and 4,500 looms. 

The employees came from the 
surrounding eountry and from the 
neighboring mills, Thomas F. 
Parker from the outset gave much 
of his attention to welfare work and 
to the beautifying of the surround- 
ings of the mill. This mill engaged 
11 years ago L. P. Hollis to give his 
entire time to the welfare work 
among the employees and a consid- 
erable amount of money was spent 
in physical improvements. The 
Y. M. C. A. building cost $18,000, the 
Y. W.C. A. $12.000 and the mill econ- 
fributed to the building of schools 
and kindergartens. 

Other communities have taken up 
the work on a plane similar to that 
at Monaghan, and also at the Victor 
Mill at Greer, but for a long time 
the Monaghan was everywhere look- 
upon the foremost in this 
kind of endeavor. 


as 


This 


icy with signal success. Mr. Beattie 
is himself a man of large human 
sympathies and the community work 
in the Monaghan and Victor Mills 
is continued with his approbation 
and earnest endorsement. 


Mr. Beattie began his career in 
connection with the First National 
Bank of Greenville and hecame 


president of the Reedy River Mannu- 
facturing Company some years ago, 
Later Mr. Beattie became president 
of the Piedmont Manufacturing 
Company upon the death of Col. 
James L. Orr, and he is interested 
personally and officially in a num- 
ber of mills whose success he has 
helped to establish. 

That. the interest taken by the 
management in the condition of the 
operatives has borne fruil is shown 
in their. remarkable improvement. 
The company some years ago seéf 
aside one-third of its eommunity 
and offered it to the people on any 
terms that they wished. In this wav 
a third of the operatives own their 
homes, 


The improvement is not confined 
to. thew financial being but. can be 
seen in their moral life and their 
general bearing and deportment. 


or otherwise, of 2,000 inhabitants. 
Further than that, the general con- 
dition of the people is improving all 
of the time, and is not at a stand- 
still. 


Some yeurs ago Thomas F. Par- 
ker encouraged the idea of saving 
by adding 1 per cent to every dollar 
put into a savings bank by a mil! 
worker. The people now need no 


such stimulus, as they are very 
much aceustomed {to saving. ‘The 


mill has also offered premiums and 
honuses on the work and in other 
ways to encourage the people, Thrift 
taught in the sehools and the 
children are given thrift stamps for 
their pennies, which are saved for 
them. 


is 


There has been. some. criticism. of 
the mills for overburdening children 
with labor, or some such idea. Wis- 


far Ballentyne, who began weaving 


alt the mill when he was so small he 
could with difficulty over the 
top of a loom. accredited with 
having made the best seore of the 
men in the State who recently were 
examined for serviee in the United 
States National Guard. Twelve op- 
eralives of the Monaghan Mill who 
were trained by Director Poole in 


is 


in 1895 with 5,000 spindles and looms 
in proportion. This was the pioneer 
mill on fine goods. It was claimed 
that Southern mill operatives could 
not successfully make fine goods. 
The pronounced success of this mill 
demonstrated that such was nof the 
ease, and the Messrs. Parker from 
this sueceess organized the Mona- 
ghan. The Victor now has 84,136 
spindles and 2,111 looms. 


The same kind of welfare work is 
undertaken at the Vietor as af Mon- 
aghan and with the same degree of 
success. “I can see remarkable im- 
provement in their general citizen- 
ship in the space of years,” says Mr. 
Hollis. At Vietor the mill children 
and the town children attend the 
same school and share the honors 
and the pleasures and the work. The 
president. of the Monaghan and of 
the Vietor Mills is T. M. Marehant, 
a very successful manufacturer. 
Mr. Beattie’s official title is treas- 
urer. 

The spirit of the people of Mona- 
ehan as is declared in their Y. M. 
C. A. platform: “We claim our part 
in making this the prettiest, happi- 
est and most moral village in South 
Carolina.” 
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(1) SPINNING ROOM, (2) HOME MERCANTILE CO., (3) APPROACH TO MILL, (4) Y .M. o. A., (5) BILLIARD ROOM, (6) RESIDENT NURSE’S 


The Erlanger Cotton Mills were 
built for the purpose of manufac- 
turing cloths used in the famous 
B. V. D. underwear and no expense 
was spared in putting up the best 
possible buildings and securing the 
highest possible grade of machinery 
and equipment, 

Likewise no expense has. been 
spared in building homes and recre- 
ation halls for the mill employees, 
with the result that the cottages 
and surroundings are not surpassed 
anywhere in this country, 


The mission of the mills is to pro- 
duce yarns and fabrics up to the 
uniformly high standard which is 
universally associated with this cool 
and durable underwear. The B. V. 
D. garments themselves. (always 
identified by the B. V. D. red woven 
label) are manufactured in the fac- 
tories of The B. V..D. Gompany, of 
Baltimore, Md.. and elsewhere. 


Originally 25,600 spindles and 68.) 
looms were installed. During the 
summer of 1915, the equipment was 
enlarged to 40,960 spindles and 1,106 
looms... During 1916 production was 
doubled by operating with two labor 
shifts, and now an additional 5,000 
spindle yarn plant of very latest de- 
sign has been built 


This plant, so splendidly designed 
and equipped and so efficient in op- 


the South and regulated to 
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eration and results, is fitted up with 
every desirable detail for the com- 
fort as well as the productiveness of 
the workers. Hours of work are 
shorter than in most cotton milis in 
give 
workers ample time for recreation 
in daylight. The lunch room is cen- 
trally located and here the em- 
ployees are served, at stated hours 


three times a day, with a varied 
menu at a charge of 7% cents a 
meal. All the cooking here is done 


on electric stoves and steam tables. 


One approaching Erlanger village 
for the first time is most. impressed, 
perhaps, by the perfeetion of the 
huilding arrangements. It is indeed 
a roomy and neat community and so 
laid out that every cottage has plen- 
ty of “breathing space” and yet ts 
conveniently. near the mills proper. 
The 215..acres. owned by the com- 
pany become more and more.beau- 
tiful as the landscape architects 
proceed with new and tasteful im- 
provements. 


The employees’ cottages in the 
newer portion of the village are of 
the most modern bungalow designs, 
being built with great individuality 
from thirty original special draw- 
ings. 


Every home on the property is 
equipped throughout with electric 


lights, modern flush sewerage, dish 
sink and pure running water in the 
kitchen. Every. scientific detail of 
sanitation is added to these conve- 


niences with no additional rental 
charge. Water for the village sup- 
ply system is mainly taken from 
deep wells driven through solid 
eranite. 


A model brick school building has 
been constructed according to the 
“unit” system at a cost of $6,000. The 
building is electric-lighted, steam 
heated and equipped with every up- 
to-date convenience, including sani- 
tary founts and the like. Only the 
pro rata share of the county school 
tax, based on the séhool census, js 
contributed by Davidson county. 


Added to the school organization 
is a kindergarten and department of 
domestic science and home garden- 
ing, under the supervision of most 
eapable instructors. There are also 
night sehool classes, where men who 
work during the day are instructed, 
and it is gratifvine to observe with 
what interest and enthusiasm these 
adults enter upon this educational 
opportunity. 


A handsome brick building houses 
the Y. M. C. A. As one enters the 


first object he sees is a modern 
white marble soft drink fount. at- 
tractive and spotlessly clean. On 
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this same floor is the private office 
of the general secretary, who, in 
conjunction with the local board of 
directors, has aullority over the af- 
fairs of the Y. M. G. A. branch. 


- Farther on this same floor one en- 
ters a large combination gymnasium 
and auditorium, 92 feet long and 45 
feet wide, and with a seating ca- 
pacity for more than 800, Athleties, 
sports and music by the Erlanger 
Mills Band, to say nothing of the 
“movies’ make the evenings seem 
all too short. On the lower floor of 
this building are the domestic sci- 
ence rooms and woman’s. shower 
baths with which a ‘large rest and 
club room will be connected. Ih 
another department are the men’s 
shower baths, completely equipped 
with dressing rooms and individual 
steel lockers, and with billiard room, 
barber shop. and pressing club ad- 
joining, 


The Home Mercantile Co. store is 
located at a central point in the vil- 
lage. It is owned and operated by 
the employees of the Erlanger Cot- 
ton. Mills Company and the profits go 
to the stockholders, who comprise 
at present two-thirds of the resi- 


dents of the village. The enterprise * 


has a firm business foundation and 
is of great benefit, both financially 
and as a matter of convenience. 
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The Moultrie Cotton Mills, located at Moultrie, 
Ga., has an equipment of 11,23 2 spindles and 298 
looms. Moultrie, which is the county seat of Col- 
quitt county, is a city of 7,000 inhabitants. The 
health of the place is unexcelled and there is very 
little sickness. The- drinking water comes from 
artesian well 700 feet deep, there are electric 
lights, an ice plant, and a fine sewerage system. 
These facts about Moultrie and the ones stated 
below are given here because the people of the 
Moultrie Mills enjoy all of the advantages that the 
town affords. 

The schools in Moultrie represent an investment 
of $50,000, which gives adequate edue ational facili- 
ties. There is a £10,000 Carnegie Library, the priv- 
ileges of which are extended to the mill people 
without cost. Another very valuable asset is 4 
handsome Y. M. C. A. building which cost $30,000. 

Not all the time of the people is taken by their 
work and they enjoy many amusements. There is 
a splendid opera house, and in addition to this 
there are moving picture shows which are very 
popular with the people. There is also a splendid 
band of 33 pieces which gives free concerts on the 
court square during the summer months. The 
court house building is a very handsome structure 
which was erected at a cost of $35,000. 


MOULTRIE COTTON MILLS 


‘sixteen years and over. 


W. H. M. WOODS, SUPT. 


Only an excellent class of help is found at the 
Moultrie Cotton Mills. They receive excellent 
treatment and have a great deal for their welfare. 
All of the houses have large lots, which are fenced 
in, giving plenty of garden space. City water and 
electric lights are connected to each cottage with- 
out cost, 


Five railroads enter Moultrie, which is easily 
reached from any point in the North, South, Eas! 
or West, The mill operates in daylight only, be- 
lheving that this is better than having their peo- 
ple work at night. They employ only people oj 
Wages are paid in cash 
every Saturday. The mill operates no store ‘and 
the people buy their goods where it suits them 
best. The highest wages are paid and steady 
workers make excellent incomes. 

The mill company pays the premium on the life 
insurance policy of each employee in the mill as 
follows: 


First year of employment $300.00, second year 
$350.00, third year $400.00, fourth year $450.00, and 
fifth year $500.00, as long as you remain in the 
mil!’s employ, the policy is carried free of charge 
to the operative. And the operative’s family would 
get the full amounts as above stated. 
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At Poulan, Ga,, the Poulan Cotlon 
Mills operates a plant of 5,616 spin- 
dies and 186 looms, their output be- 
ing sheetings. The officers of the 
company are as follows: W. J. Ve- 
reen, president; F. M. Kimble, gen. 
eral manager: J. G. MePhual, treas- 
urer and J. R. Stott, superintendent. 

The mill is located in the eenter 
of Poulan and with its substantia 
huildings, altractive homes and 
pleasing surroundings, adds a great 
deal to the appearance of the town. 

lnder the effieient managemen! 
of Mr. Vereen, the ¢ompany has 
been able to make a great: many im- 
provements around the mill and vil- 
lage. Large sums have been spent 
in looking after the welfare ana 
comfort of the people and the re- 
sulf is that they enjoy many advan- 
ages and privileges that they would 
not have had had it not beer for the 
liberality. and thoughtfulmess of the 
mill eompany. Living and working 
conditions have been steadily im- 
proved each vear, and the opera- 
lives have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the management stands 
ready at all fimes to lend them. a 
helping hand in any of their under- 
lakings. Poulan is one. of the 
healthiest places in the country. 
Sickness of any kind is rare and 
malaria is unknown. The value. of 
sanitary and healthful surroundings 
is fully appreciated at Poulan and 
nothing is left undone to keep ev- 
erything clean and healthful. The 
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water supply comes from artesian put in so that each family has a nice They take a great deal of interest 


wells and is absolutely pure. 

All of the houses im the village 
have recently been repaired and re- 
painted. New fences have also been 


large garden plot of its own. 

The people who live at Poulan are 
of the highest type and would be a 
eredit and asset to any community. 


J. R. STOTT, SUPT. OF POULAN COTTON MILLS 


of like size 


in their work, their ehurches and 
schools and their homes. Labor 
troubles are unknown and the rela- 
tions between the employees and the 
mill owners are cordial and harmo- 
nious. Each realizes that their in- 
terests are mutual and that co-op- 
eration between employer and ém- 
ployee is for the best interest: ot 
both. 


There are three ehurehes at Pou- 
lan, Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 
ferian. All of them are well at- 
tended and each has an active Sun- 
day school. 


The sehool facilities at Poulan are 
as good as can be found al any place 
anywhere. The mill 
company does not have to support 
the schools, as the mill is located in 
Poulan and the children of the mill 
families attend the public schools. 
The schools carry the pupils 
through ten erades and the reeords 
of the mill children show that they 
do as well as the children of any 
other people. 


Mr. Stotf,.the superintendent, who 
has had charge of the Poulan Cot- 
ton Mills for ten vears, in speaking 
of conditions there, says: “I cama 
to this mill as superintendent eariv 
in 1907 and I have never had any 
reason to regret that I made my 
home in Poulan.” 


Cotton Mills 


MILL COTTAGE AT TIFTON COTTON MILLS 


The Tifton Cotton Mills at Tifton, 
Ga, were completéd in 1901, having 
been built by Captain H. H. Tift and 
associates, The mill is equipped with 
1,376 spindles, making 30’s to 40's 
'wo-ply yarns, The company is cap- 
ilalized at $85,000, and the officers 
are aS follows: H,. H. Tift, presi- 
dent; W. W. Banks and L. 8. Shep- 
herd, vice-presidents; R. W. Good- 
man, secretary and treasurer, and 
W. A. Reid. superintendent. 


There are forty-four houses in 
‘the village, which presents an un- 
usually neat and attractive appear- 
ance Clean-up days are observed 
periodically by the operatives, and 


the management, co-operating with 
the employees keeps the yards, side- 
walks and the village grounds in a 


very orderly and sanitary condi- 
tion. Fach home has a garden of 


about an acré so that the people are 
able to raise a great many vegeta- 
bles for their own use. ‘Through 
the superintendent they are able to 
buy fertilizer at cost and the man- 
agement also sees that each garden 
is plowed free when it needs it, 


The management of the Tifton 
Mill is very much gratified at the 
way in which the employees have 
caught the spirit of progress and 
thriff 


CHURCH AT TIFTON COTTON MILLS 


everywhere. A typical example of 
this is seen in the “Tifton Cotton 
Mill Sick Benefit Association,” which 
was formed by the operatives. By 
the payment of 145 cents every two 
weeks, each family has the privilege 
of calling in a physician to attend 
the sick in the family and the doc- 
tor’s bill is paid by the Association. 


The village school is one of the 
handsemest and most conveniently 
arranged in the state and was built 
by the mill for the children of its 
employees. It has three large rooms, 
well lighted and ventilated, and in 
addition is fitted with baths for the 


The school grounds consist of three 
acres of well-kept playgrounds. 
During last year the mill man- 
agement voluntarily raised the pay 
of the employees 20 per cent and to 
further aid in meeting the high cost 
of living, their house rent is abso- 
lutely free during the winter 
months, which means much to the 
employees at this time. 
_The mill village has a beautiful 
church building, large enough to 
accommodate all of the families. 
While the church is a Baptist one, 
it was donated by Mr. Tift and all of 
the denominations are privileged to 


and the results are evident use of those who attend the school. use it. 
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and Pickens Mills 


(1) GLENWOOD COTTON MILL, (2) PICKENS COTTON MILL, (3) PICK ENS SCHOOL, (4) PICKENS CHURCH, (5) GLENWOOD CHURCH 


W. M. Hagood is president of ‘the 
Glenwood Cotton Mills at Easley, 
S. C., and the Pickens Cotton Mills at 
Pickens, 5. 


The Glenwood Mills, at Easley, 
S. C. were built in 1902 and were 
added to in 1912. It isa beautiful 
plant, and the stockholders are 
Southern people and the president, 
W. M. Hagood, is a native. 


The town of Easley was located 
in 1873. Mr. Hagood moved here 
from “old Pickens,” the former 
county seat, and was the first out- 
sider to settle in Basley. He con- 
ducted a mercantile business here 
successfully and gravitated by nal- 
ural stages into the manufacturing 
business. The Glenwood Mill has 
43,000 spindles and 1,160 looms. — It 
began operations with 16,000 spin-. 
dies. This was the first mill in the 
county and the investment in the 
county now rs nearly $3,300,000. The 
superintendent, M. E. Garrison, 
learned the mill business. at Mt. 
Holly, N. C.. under W. B. Moore, now 
president of Mills Manufacturing Co. 
He eame here as overseer of carding 
when the mill began operations and 


states that many of the operatives 


who were here then are still with 
the mill. 


The people here are clean, up- 
right, social and modest people. The 
mill holds. good families by paying 
good wages and. by giving fair treat- 
ment. ‘To each cottage in Glenwood 
village there is about one-fourth of 
an acre. The yards are fenced of 
and there are pretty gardens. The 
Methodists and Baptists have their 
separate churches, toward the 
building of which the mill contrib- 
uted substaritially. There are about 
475 operatives employed here and 
numbers of them have savings ac- 
counts and many have bought homes 
of their own. About 30 of the mill 
families own automobiles and, as a 
whole, are a happy, healthy, pros- 
perous set of industriai workers. 


Sixty per cent of the operatives 
here now have been here for five 
years or longer. They are neigh- 
horly sociable, and it is hetter 
lor them to be collected than to be 
scattered in the mountains. Their 
pastimes are simple, baseball being 
fhe favorite.’ They have picnics, 
“fish fries,” band concerts and illus- 
trated lectures. 


Pickens, 5. C., is a beautiful town, 
resting in the hollows of the moun- 
Lains, and it was from the mountains 
that many of the operatives were 
gathered when the mill was started 
in 1909. The officers of the Pickens 
Cotton Mill are: W. M. Hagood, 
president and treasurer; C. B. Ha- 
good, manager; W. E. Mayes, secre- 


tary: J. T. Abercrombie, superin- 
tendent.. So successful has been its 


management that in 1912 an enlarge- 
ment was made. The equipmeni 
consists now of 22,230 spindles and 
606 looms. The product is sheetings. 


There are approximately 230 em- 
ployees and the families comprise 
about 900 persons. Picturesque is 
the word that best expresses the 
mill village, for it is right in the 
shadow of the Blue Ridge. Every 
attention is given to the protection 
of the health of these people, and in 
this respect especially they are bet- 
ter off than they were in the moun- 
tains, where the physician was sel- 
dom séen. However, there is rarely 
any sickness in this mill community. 
The religious and educational side 
of life is well taken care of by means 
of a splendid new school, of modern 
equipment, and a union church, 
The operatives are sociable and are 


learning to appreciate the value of 
money as is shown by the fact that 
many of them have snug sums in the 

bank. | | 


A number of these people, prior 
to coming to the mill to work, lived 
on land belonging to Mr. Hagood’s 
gerandtather, and on down in the 
family, and had seldom been able 
fo earn enough to pay their land 
rents. Some of the older people in 
the mill are among that class of then 
unfortunate farmers. 


Today their money comes regular- 
ly and comparatively easy. One girl 
in the mill earns a fair daily wage 
and has on deposit in the mill at 
interest more than $40, 


Sometimes the wanderlust strikes 
these people. They hear about eot- 
ton bringing fancy prices and they 
wish to get back to the farms. Al- 
most invariably they will not want 
to gather the crops but will let the 
fields. go for advances made... Then. 
it is that the wanderers will return, 
saying that. the mill is good enough 
fer them. 


The new school building cost $3,- 


000, has several class rooms and an 
auditorium 
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The Riverside Mfg. and the. 


loxaway Mills, Anderson, 8. C, are 
located within a short distance of 
each other and are both. under the 
management of J. P. and B. B: Gos- 
sett. ‘Phe Riverside Mill has 25,31: 
spindles, operated on 20’s to 30's, 
warps and skeins, while the ‘Toxa- 
way Mills have 27,248 spindles ana 
“724 looms making print cloths. 
The Welfare work at all of the 
live mills controlled by J. B. and 
B. B. Gossett is systematically plan- 
ned and the plans carefully earriea 
out. The community house for the 
Riverside and Toxaway Mills, known 
as “Friendship House,” is one of the 
best equipped of its kind to be 
found anywhere and has proved a 
souree of great pleasure and much 
profit to. the employees. There are 
between 1,800 and 2,000 employees at 
the two mills and a great deal is 
done for their happiness and com- 
fort. There is a-fine spirit among 
the operatives and they are proud of 
their mill and villages. A greater 


— 
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TOXAWAY MILLS 


part.of the people have been with 
these mills for years and are a set- 
tled, thrifty and hard-working se1 
af people, 

The mills formerly had their own 
schools, built and operated by the 
mill company, but the State legista- 
Lure passed an act 
schools into a regular school district, 
so that the children now attend the 


city schools in Anderson without 
cost to themselves. 
Capt. B; B. Gossett, for several 


years associated with his father, J. 
P. Gossett, as vice-president of his 
other mills, was four years ago put 
at the head of Riverside and Toxa- 
way, at the city of Anderson. These 
two mills had been having financiai 
ups and downs. Since. Mr. Gossett 
took charge there have been consid- 
erable changes and additions to the 
planis and the mills have the ap- 
pearance of being prosperous. The 
majority of the stock of these mills 
is owned in the South. Mr. Gossett 
only recently began -to get these 


putting the 


mills in such condition that he can 
add to the comforts of the homes. 
The first thing that he is doing is 
fo equip all houses with sanitary 
closets. 

An interesting feature of the five 
mills of which the Messrs. Gossett 
are the executives, is the weekly pa- 
per, “The Community Worker.” This 
is a four page publication, paid for 
by the mills and edited by the com- 


munity workers. There is a page 
for Brogon, Williamston and Cal- 


houn each, and a page divided be- 
tween Riverside and ‘Toxaway. 

Miss Maggie M. Garlington is the 
managing editor. She has been ons 
of the most distinguished teachers 
in South Carolina before engaging 
in welfare work. 

Each page contains items of per- 
sonai and local interest to its own 
community, in addition to household 
hints and other useful information. 

Friendship is the great possession 
of these mill villages. The open and 
helping hand is ever extended from 


one inhabitant to another and every-- 
one is made to feel at peace with 
things. The operatives are appreci- 
ative of what the management is 
doing in behalf of their general wel- 
fare and are doing everything = in 
their power, individually and as a 
whole, to assist in the work. They 
see. to it that the villages are kept 
clean and tidy and that the high 
standard of morals is not soiled by 
the presence of any sort of degen- 
erate. There is here that respect 
for one and another that is always 
so refreshing to find—and some- 
times so difficult to locate. 

Mr. Gossett works just as zealous— 
ly for his mill workers as they work 
for him. They work for his wages 
and he works for their advancement 
in all modes of life. He is genuinely 
proud of his people and he wants 
them to keep on growing spiritually, 
morally, intellectually and socially. 

The Riverside Manufacturing Co, 
and the Toxaway Mills have little 
trouble with dissatisfied operatives. 
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reenwood Cotton 


The ‘Greenwood Cotton Mills. 
Greenwood, were founded by 
W. L. Durst; and operated by him 


for about 10 years... He was sue- 
eeeded by his brother, J. K. Durst. 
Might vears ago the mill manage- 
ment was taken over by J. G, Self, 
and the plant has been operated in 
a most efficient manner by him since 
that time, 


The mill has grown steadily, be- 
ing enlarged several times. It had 
a total of 2,000 spindles in 1889 and 
which have. been increased until -it 
now operates 43,000 spindles and 
looms. The output is print 
cloths. 


j 
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GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS 


The Greenwood 
about 250 people, 
deal. to add to 


Mills . employ 
and do a great 
their comfort and 
welfare. The plant being located 
within. the corporate limits. of 
Greenwood, if pays $12,000 in taxes, 
and in addition to this has built a 
fine new scho ' house costing $8,000, 
lt is not only a school, but contains 
an auditorium well which is used 
for the various gatherings of. the 
workers. Besides the regular grad- 
ed school classes, there is a course 
in domestic science which is of great 
benefit to the women and girls. This 
school district has a compulsory 
school attendance law. 


One of the finest churehes in the 


State is found at the Greenwvod 
Mill. It was built by the opera- 
lives wiih the help of the mill com- 


pany. 


A tramed nurse is employed by 
the mill to look after the health of 
the people and see that living con- 
ditions are always clean and health- 
ful. She has the full co-operation 
of the employees and the result is 
that everything about the mill and 
village is kept in a neat, clean and 
sanitary condition. 

The personnel of the people who 
live at the Greenwood Mill is equal 
to that te- be found in any mill any- 
where. The people are hard work- 
ing and thrifty and take a pride in 


secing that there shall be nolhing in 
the village that could in any way 
refleet upon the moral character of 
{hose who live there. They are 
pleased with their surroundings and 
with the conditions under which 
they live and work. ‘That they like 
Greenwood is best shown by the fact 
that many of them have bought 
their own homes, thus showing 
that they look upon Greenwood as 
(their permanent dwelling place. Be- 
sides their homes, a good many of 
the employees own automohiles. 
Substantial savings accounts in the 
bank attest to the fact that the op- 
eratives realize the value of system- 
atie saving. 


Grendel Mills 


VIEWS OF GRENDEL MILLS NO. 


1 AND 2, GREENWOOD, S. C. 
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and Brandon Mills 


August W. Smith is president of 
the Woodruff Cotton Mills: and the 
brandon Mills. 


The Woodrutf Cotton Mills are 
located at Woodruff, $8. C., a modern 
industrial community about 25 miles 
out of Greenville. 
ings conform to every idea of up- 
to-date structures, being equipped 
with every device for the safety and 
comfort of the workers. 


The houses in the mill village are 
Of improved design, comfortable 
roomy and attractive—and the mill 
seldom is forced: to complain to an 
operative regarding lack of tidiness 
in’ his home life for. the class of 
people found here are of a kina 
that fake a distinet pride in their 
work and their home. The religious 
and educational side is taken care 


The mill build- 


BRANDON MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


up in anything that purports to 
benefit the standing of Woodrull, 
the mill and the community. 


The equipment of the Woodruff 
Cotton Mills consists at present of 
44,000 spindles and 910 looms. About 
JoU operatives are here engaged in: 
the manufacture of print cloths and 
sheetings. ‘The officers of the com- 
pany are Augustus W. Smith, presi- 
dent and treasurer; L. Wardlaw 
Smith, vice-president; J. B. Kilgore, 
Secretary. In the course of a talk 
with Superintendent J. N. Smith he 
enthusiasticaily commented upon 
the high order of. the operatives. 
“Without bragging,’ said he, “we 
believe we have as fine a class of 
people here as you can find at any 
mill anywhere. They are educated, 
religious, Industrious and frugal. 
They believe in working hard, liv- 


don Mills operatives have 


Woodruff mills employ a welfare 
worker whose duty it. is to look 
after the general welfare of the vil- 
lage and render regularly a report 
of conditions. Healthy living con- 
ditions mean healthy working peo- 
ple. 

The Brandon Mills are reached in 
about fifteen minutes by taking a 
trolley at the “square” in Greenville. 
Augustus W. Smith is president and 
treasurer of the company with €, E. 
Hateh, general manager, and W. FI. 
Davis, superintendent. With the 
advent of the military camp into 


Greenville there has been a marked 


increase, as is generally the situa- 
lion, in everyday commodities but, 
in spite of this, many.of the Bran- 
saved 
nearly as much this year as they did 
in former years. 


Although thoroughly within the 


ucts of these mills are sheetings 
and shirtings and the machinery to- 
tals 86,000 spindles and 2,100 looms. 
About 700 operatives are employed 
and at least twice as many people 
are dependent on the mill for a 
living. 


Schooling facilities here are of the 
best because of the nearness of all 
the advantages afforded by a city 
the size of Greenville. ‘Phere are 
schools, churches, etc., located in the 
mill village. 

The Brandon Mill is big in everv 
sense of the word. It is big in size, 
in output and in its interest in tits 
workers. There is never a matter 
foo seemingly small to engage the 
attention of the officiais. Whenever 
something arises that has to do with 
the advancement and contentmen! 
of the people, one may rest assured 
that it will not be long before Mr. 


of by a modern school building, the ing clean and putting aside a por- corporate limits of the city ol Smith and his associates are getting 
assembly room is used for church tion of their earnings. Of course Greenville, Brandon Millis presents down to details and. if found wor- 
services and a Baptist church. there are exceptions to this; some a city in-itself. The large  build- thy, the idea becomes very shortly 
Teachers are employed by the mill will never save a cent. But there ings silhouetted against the sky on a a concrete reality. The same hich 
and tuition ig free to children of are two things that Woodruff will clear day and surrounded by the standards found at Woodruff are in 
ihe mill village. In this writer's positively not tolerate, booze fight- trim dwellings of the operatives is, evidence here and welfare work, o* 
opinion, these are a set of people ers and unclean women. They don’t. indeed, a representative picture of course is carried on here on a much 
with their heart and soul wrapped last long in this community.” The American industrial life. The prod- larger scale. 


COTTAGE AT WOODRUFF WOODRUFF COTTON MILLS COTTAGE AT WOODRUFF 
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There is every condition at Dray- ern 
enough out from the heart of Spar- 
tanburg to give it that touch of 


ton Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C, to pro- 
mote happiness and contentment 
among its operatives and that is 
shown by the fact that a great num- 
ber of the operatives have grown 
up in the mills. 


The Drayton Mill is a large, mod- 


DRAYTON MILLS 


Structure situated just far 


majesty distinction. which 
causes if to appear, as one  ap- 
proaches it from the highroad, “lord 
of all it surveys.” | 

It is in the center of ideal sur- 


roundings. The homes of the oper- 


atives are substantial in appearance 
as well as construction. The com- 
pany has found that colors in paint 
that lend an aspect of refinement 
cost no more than ugly colors, and 
one glance will convince that the 
scheme of design in this mill vil- 
lage is the result of much care and 
appreciation of appearance. 


Thursday, December 20, 1917. 


A new school building, modern in 
every respect and equipped with in- 
dividual desks, has. reeently been 
completed, 

B. W. Montgomery is president. and 
treasurer of the Drayton Mills; 
Gabriel Rouquie is secretary; and H. 
F. Moody, superintendent. The 
product is fine lawns. 


The Union Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. €., was organ- 
ized in September, 1903. Bleaching 
and finishing plants were compara- 
tively new in the South at that time 
and it took some time and money to 
convince the trade that they could 
be successfully operated in this see- 
tion In 1904 the capifal was increas- 
ed to $300,000 and John W. Arring- 
fon was placed at the head of the 
company 


The officers of this company are: 


UNION BLEACHING AND FINISHING COMPANY 


Jno. W. Arrington, president; FE. A. 
Smyth, vice-president; John W. Ar- 
rington, Jr., treasurer, and R. W. 
Arrington, secretary. The following 
are directors: John W. Arrington, 
E. A. Smyth, Jno. W. Arrington, Jr., 
and J. Adger Smyth, Jr., of Green- 
ville, 8. €.: Aug, W. Smith, of Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C.; Jas. D. Hammett, of 
Anderson, 8. C.; L. D. Blake, Belton, 


Ss. C.. and J. B. Duke, of New York. 


The work done by the company 
consists of bleaching and finishing 


cotton piece goods and in addition 
they operate a dye plant, handling 


only piece goods in solid colors. 


While most of the goods shipped to 


the company for finishing come from 
the mills around Greenville, they 
also receive goods from a great 
many other mills from Maine to 
Texas, and the finished goods are 
shipped to every state in the Union 
besides a great many to foreign 
countries. At the outbreak of the 
present war the management was 


Union Bleaching and Finishing Co. 


far-sighted enough to realize that a 
dye shortage was imminent and they 
stocked up heavily on dyestuffs so 
that they have been able to handle 
a large business in their dyeing de- 
partment, as so many plants ran 
completely out of dyestuffs. 


The company has a marked ad- 
vantage in delivering goods in the 
South, Southwest and West and they 
are on an equal basis with Eastern 
finishing works in delivering goods 
in New York, 
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St: Pauls; N. G. is ‘located on a 
branch of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway in the northeastern portion 
of Robeson county, and is due con- 
siderable credit, not only for its pro- 
gressive industries, but for its citi- 
zenship. At the head of the St. Pauls 


Cotton Mill. wh'ch is one of 
Pauls’ leading industries, is Mr. A. 


R. MeBachern, who is one of .the 
best known and most successful mill 
men in the state. Mr. McEachern isa 
man much valued by the cotton mill 
industry. He is broad-minded, lib- 
eral and progressive, as are most 
leaders in the mill industry, he is 
very. careful and thoughtful of the 
care of his operatives, especially re- 
garding their health conditions, 
comfort and happiness. 


In visiting St. Pauls, you will find 
one of the neatest mill villages in 


the State. CGomfortable homes, with 
excellent sanifary conditions, shade 


trees, pretty lawns and trees all com- 
bine to lend beauly to the village 
I'he people are happy and content- 
ed, 


In this village is a school, f2ach- 


ing through the fourth gerade. ‘The 
school was built by the mill and 


while the county some times aids in 
meeting the teaching expenses, this 
is usually paid entirely by the mill. 
The children after going through Lhe 
four grades at the mill school, are 
school in St. Pauls and many of them 
school in St. Paul, and many of them 
take advantage of the village school. 

Just enough house rent is charged 
by the mill to keep up repairs and to 


ST. PAULS COTTON MILL AND VIL LAGE 


pay for minor expenses about the 
village. 


The health eonditions al Sf. 
have always been excellent. This is 
reflected in the fact that practically 
all of the young men who have gone 
in the army from St. Pauls have 
passed good physical examinations. 

Each family has ifs own garden 
and in this way they have been able 
to greatly reduce the cost of living. 
The gardening work is urged and 
encouraged in every way by the mil! 
management, which lends in assist{- 
ing wherever needed. 

The mill building is now being en- 
larged and a number of new bcmes 
are being built in the village to take 
care of the new families that will 
come in when the addition to fhe 
plant is put in operation. 


Pauls 


The new homes are being laid out 
with great care. These houses wil! 
not only add to the beauty of the 
mill village, but will be a credit to 
the town of St. Pauls as well. 

During the winter months, a n'ghf 
school is run for the older children, 
all of the expenses of the school he- 
ing borne by the mill. 


The St. Pauls also operates an- 
other mill known as the Ernaldson 
Manufacturing Company, making 
knit goods and hosiery yarns, where 
67 operatives are employed. Mr. Mc- 
Fachern is president of this mill and 
secretary and treasurer 
Pauls Mill. The latter has large gov- 
ernment orders on hand at this firme. 


Aside from his conversation wilh 
the mill officials, and his own per 


of the St. 


sonal observations of conditions 
at the St. Pauls. Mills, the write: 
gained much insight into the kindly 
attitude of the mill management to- 
wards its employes by conversation 
with one of the operatives: This 
operative does nol know yet why he 
was questioned, but his answers 
would have been very flattering ts 
the management had they been 
known to them. They bespoke the 
loyalty and appreciation of the em- 
ployees and proved beyond doubt 
that the company is doing a great 
deal for its people. 


Take, for example, the gardening 
feature. Could anything be of more 
practical benefit. This, of course, is 
encouraged not only by the manage- 
ment of St. Pauls but by all pro- 
eressive, interested mill officials 
throughout the South. 


Gardens in addition to proving a 
practical souree of revenue to their 
owners in the formr. of producing 
ecod things for the table act, in the 
season of buds and blossoms, as a 
stimulant to the aesthetic nature of 
the entire community. 


The people here may be truthfully 
said to be gardeners of the most pro- 
nounced type. They have cultivated 
the friendship of the earth to an en- 
viable extent. 


Then, another impressive feature 
which is an inspiring revelation to 
the one thinking cotton mill opera- 
tives in the Seuth a hunery horde of 
ill fed, poorly clothed, mentally de- 
linquent people is to perceive the 


keenness of intellect possessed by 
the St. Pauls’ folks. They are well 


educated, the village offering splen- 
did educational facilities as has been 
stated in the early part of this arti- 
cle, and any idea of being ill fed or 
poorly clothed is set to naught by 
laking a peep at the savings ac- 
counts to the credit of many of the 
workers and also by sneaking up to 
the kitchen door of any of the homes 
and indulging in a whiff of the ap- 
petizing food. The way in whieh 
these mill people live when it comes 
to things to eat and how to 
them is far from heing meagre. 


COOK 


As regards the homes of the oper- 


atives, the old stvle square frame 
structure of two and four rooms, 


sometimes boarded up and down, has 


passed out entirely and in its stead 
one finds houses of a very 
architectural design. 


modern 


One finds practically no illiteracy 
among mill employees who have 
been in the mills for several years, 
The bulk of ihiteracy is among new- 
comers to the mills. 


These people who come from the 
hills and the farms to the mill 
communities to enter upon new du- 
ties and to follow new and strange 
habits of work and of life are a solid 
and substantial stock of people asa 
whole, fired by patriotic fervor and, 
generally speaking, intensely relig- 
ious. 
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Osceola Mills, Inc. 
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This mill, which is situated a lit- 
lie more than a mile from the busi- 
ness center of Gastonia, N. Gs was 
established in January of pres- 
ert 

The Wi. 
president and treasurer: G, 
vin, secretary; RB, A. Haynes, super- 
infendent. The equipment of the 
mill consists of 8,000 spindles and 
the produet is combed yarns. 


year, 


officers are: 


Rankin, 
KE: Mar- 


OSCEOLA MILLS, INC. 


The children of the families in the 
mill village attend school in a school 
building maintained jointly by this 
mill and the Seminole Mills. This 
schoel is 8% weonths in tho 
vear, the same petiod as the cits 
graded schools, and the attendance 
averages 100. 

For the past year the families 
have been attending the town 
churches but now the different de- 


nominations are planning to hold 
services in the school building. 


The mill village is thoroughly in 
keeping with modern ideas.of sani 
tation and the dwellings are clean 
and comfortable. They are of an 
attractiveness in design that places 
them on a par with the averag2 
home found in all progressive mill 
communities. The mill. officials 
have the welfare of the people a! 
heart and are doing everything that 


They 


could be expected to make the living — 
and working conditions congenial, 
Each family has flower and 
vegetable garden of their own ani! 
lake considerable interest and pride 


in cultivating the friendship of the 


soil. 

All the trading advantages of a. 
wide-awake city are afforded 
people of the Osceola Mill by the 
close proximity of Gastonia’s shop- 
ping district. 


Bonnie and Klotho Mills 


BONNIE COTTON MILLS 


These two mills are situated with- 
in the eorporate limits of the his- 
torie town of Kings Mountain, N. €. 
The Bonnie Cotton Mill was estab- 
lished in 1900 and the Klotho in 
1907. The Klotho began operations 
originally in 1892, being known up 
until the year of ifs reorganization 
as the Enterprise Cotton Mill. 

J. S. Mauney is president of these 
iwo mills and W. A. Mauney is sec- 
retary and treasurer. C; E. Neisler 


is superintendent of both mills. The 
combined equipmeut of the mills to- 
tal 16,000 spindles and the products 
are single and ply yarns. 

There are approximately eighty 
families residing in the mill villages, 
and they are a sturdy people with a 
well developed sense of lovalty and 
industry. They might also be said 
Lo be intensely religious and are reg- 
ular attendants at the various 
ehurches in the town. The elose 


KLOTHO MILLS 


proximity of the mills to the center 
of the town eliminates any need for 
separate churehes. And. it is the 
same way with the schools: the 
Kings Mountain schools keep open 
for nine months in the year and the 
families of the Klotho and Bonnie 
mill villages are well represented at 
the school by the number of chil- 
dren enrolled. 

Running water has lately been 
inaugurated in. Kings Mountain and 


the desire on the part of the man- 
agement of these mills to always add 


to the health and ecomfort of the 
employees: is brought further. to 
the front by recognizing the fact 


that arong some of the first dwell- 
ings in the town to be connected up 
were those occupied by the opera- 
tives in these mills. 

There are numerous. other im- 
provements planned for the Bonnie 
and Klotho operatives. 
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VIEWS SHOWING INDIAN HEAD MILLS, 


The pietures on this page, show- 
ing a number of scenes at the In- 
dian Head Mills of Alabama, Cor- 
dova, Ala., will give the reader some 
idea of splendid results achieved by 


a company which not only has built. 
up a successful manufacturing en- 
terprise, but has developed one of 


the finest industrial communities in 
the South. The company has ever 
been ready to extend the helping 
hand to their employees. Large 
sums have been expended that the 
people might have the advantages 
of all those things which make for 
the highest type of citizenship. 
The people at Cordova represent 
a splendid type of the Southern 
colton mill employee and a visit to 


this mill will dispel any illusions 
that a misinformed person might 


have in regard to the mill people 
and the conditions under which they 
live and work. The parents have 
the satisfaction of knowing tha! 
their children can reeeive as good 
an education as can he had anvy- 
where and that they will grow up in 


a4 community whose moral stand- 
ards are very high indeed. Speak- 
ing of their interest in echureh 


work, Mr. W. B. Pickard, agent of 
the mill,says: mill 
employees attend one or another ot 
the churches regularly. We are 
very strong on church going here.” 

lhe homes in the village are pret- 
'y and comfortable and have all 
modern conveniences. Everything 


about the entire village is kept neat 
and clean. The health of the people 
is fine, and they are not only happy 
and contented, but they take a greal 
deal of pride in. the progressive 
spirit of their town. 


One feature of more than passing 


about the Indian. Head 
Mills is that it is probably the only 
cotton mill in the country which 
mines its own coal. The company 
operates a tipple and can therefore 
supply the employees with domes- 
tic coal below cost at all times. Al 
present they are delivering coal fo 
the famihes in the mill village for 
$2.00 per ton. 

The. Indian Head 


interest 


Textile Band, 


eomposed entirely of mill boys, has 


for years been a source of much 
pleasure to the people. Since the 
country went to war, this band has 
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OVERSEERS HOMES AND MILL CHILDREN 


furnished about one-third ot the 
members of the Second Alabama 
Regiment Band, which is. now play- 


ing “somewhere” in America and 
which ere long will. be playing 


“somewhere in France.” 

The company is now having one 
of its cottages remodeled and when 
this is completed it will be used as 
a Day Nursery. The house will be 
well equipped and wp-to-date in 
every respeet. The mill employs a 
trained nurse and social worker ‘o 
look after the health and genera! 
conditions in the village. 

The Indian Head Textile Club was 
formed some time ago, the member- 
ship being made up of the boys who 
work in the mills. It is a source of 
much pleasure and profit to the 
members and they take a great deal 
of interest and pride in their elnb. 
They have their moving pieture 
rooms, club rooms. 


shows, reading 


HE INDIAN HEAD TEXTILE BAND 


baths and. is a very popular gath- 
ering place for the boys. 


The following is a list of the offi- 
eers of the Indian Head Mills: R. P 
Snelling, president; Harcourt Am- 
ory, treasurer; Wayland B. Pickard, 
agent. The mills operate 29,044 
spindles and 868 looms. Their out- 
put is sheetings, drills and flannels. 


Not only do the members of: the 
club gather for amusement and rec- 
reation, but at regular. intervals 
there are meetings to. discuss the 
various phases of cotton manufac- 
turing. Talks are made by the su- 
perintendent or and the 
members receive a great. deal o! 
practical instruction which makes 
for increased efficieney and interes! 
in their daily work and enables them 
to greatly increase their chances fo: 
promotion, 

The. sehoo!] 
are excellent. 


OVEerseers, 


facilities at. Cordova 
The building is mod- 


ern in every way and the teachme 


stalf is adequate and efficient. The 


mill ehildren receive an. education 
that will eompare favorably 
with. the onstruction given in many 
of the larger cities. They are regu- 
lar in their attendance and = ther 


parents are fully appreciative of the 
value of an education. 


The environment at Cordova is so 


pleasant..that there are very. few 
changes amone the working force 


and of those who leave, the greate: 
proportion go to promotions in other 
mills, fo which positions. they have 
heen helped the management at 
Cordova. 
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(1) SOUTHERN MANUFACTURING CO., (2) AND (3) MILL HOMES, (4), (5), (6) AND (7) INSIDE VIEWS 


The plant of the Southern Manu- 
facturing Company at Athens, Geor- 
gia, is one of the larger mills of that 
State, having five mill buildings ex- 
elusive, of the warehouses. The 
buildings are of brick, all well ven- 
tilated and lighted and every means 
has been installed to guard against 
accidents to employes. John F. Tib- 
betis is president and general man- 
ager; Billups Phinizy, vice-presi- 
dent: C. H. Newton, secretary: Jas. 
Reid, treasurer; J. Ralph Tibbetts, 
son of the president, is superintend- 
ent. ‘The mill has 27,230 spindies 
and 552 looms and is capitalized al 
half a mittion dollars, There are 
about 550 operatives employed atl 
this plant, the number of male and 
female operatives. being nearly 


equally divided. Practically all. of 


them were born and reared in Clark 
county. Back im 1903, when the 
mill was established, it was by no 
means the large organization it is 
today. It had only 60 looms. But it 
drew the operatives that it needed 
from the section in which 1 was 
built. With few exceptions they 
came from farms in the vicinity of 
Athens. 

And those people who first came 
to work in the mill are still with it. 
They have grown up with it; it has 


been their mill, for they helped i! 
crow. As it grew it brought in more 
and more workers from its own sec - 
tion and today the population of 
the Southern Manufacturing Com- 
pany's plant is largely composed of 
Clark county folk——all good, intelli- 
gent citizens of Georgia. 


Many of these operatives own au- 
fomobiles and, if this may be con- 
sidered an indication of prosperity, 
they are on the open road that leads 
to that enviable goal. Other in- 
stances that the people are doing 
well financially are numerous. Sev- 
eral of them own the homes they 
live in, while comfortable bank bal- 
ances ranging from. $50 to $1,000 are 
excellent illustrations of the thrift 
of these industrious people. 


At the store owned and conducted 
by the mill company a selected stock 
of general merchandise is sold at 
low figures but on a strictly cash 
basis. This store is operated more 
as an accommodation than as a 
money-making enterprise. 


The Baptist and Methodist denom- 
inations have substantial churches 
here and each has a lively Sunday 
school. The church and its work is 
rarned on and supported by the op- 
eratives themselves. The village is 
situated, adjacent to the mill, just 


inside the city limits of Athens. The 
houses are comfortable, well con- 
structed, finished nicely inside and 
out. The streets and sidewalks are 
kept in good condition and the vil- 
lage is lighted by electric are lights. 
City water and free mail delivery 
are advantages enjoyed by the peo- 
ple here. A baseball team, organiz- 
ed by the young people of the vil- 
lage, and one of the best brass bands 
in this particular part of. the State 
is made up of musicians from the 
mill, 

The. population of the village. is 
approximately 41,800. 

The people here are noted for 
their industry and sobriety. They 
work hard and live clean. The high 
standard of the product of this mill 
calls for efficiency in every dapart- 
ment, and in the home life of ifs 
people. Furthermore, they area 
stern. strict set of folks with a well 
defined. idea of character and thev 
will not tolerate any person in their 
midst that shows the slightest sign 
of being.a booze fighter. or a woman 
of easy virtue. 


The children in this village are 
being brought up in-an atmosphere 
of refinement and culture. They are 
learning. from examples given by 
their elders, one of the greatest les- 


sons that can be taneht—that of 
living an upright life. They are also 
beginning to appreciate the value 
of money and are starting early in 
life to put aside a portion of their 
spare money. 


The interest that these people 
take in church and Sunday schoo! 
work is enviable. They are always 
planning something among  them- 
selves of a social nature and, as 
stated before, all these activities are 
practically supported by the people 
themselves. .They. feel a certain 
pride and independence in this and 
they are happy to know that the 
mill management stands ever willing 
to tide them over any diffieulty that 
may arise, 


Everything that tends to make the 
average person happy and contented 
is found here at this village. With 
all that, this is a mill which is quick 
lo recognize merit and to promote 
the worthy ones to positions of re- 
sponsibility. and profit. The 
management is eonstantly.on.the 
lookout for ambition im its em- 
ployees and when this is found such 
employees are accordingly advanced. 
The mill would rather train its own 
future bosses than hire them from 
other sources. 
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In a southwesterly direction from 
Charlotte and just within the city 
limits is loeated the Atherton Mills, 
which offers still another fine illus- 
tration of the effect upon cotton 
mill employees of the careful and 
considerate policies of the manage- 
ment. 

Fully 80 to 90 per cent of the 
operatives at the Atherton have been 
steadily with the company for five 


years .or more, while a large per- 
centage of the workers have been 


on the job through much longer pe- 
riods of years: In facet there are a 
number of families who have seen a 
quarter of a century of Service with 
the Atherton. Mr. Chess Williams, 
who now runs the mill at nigh’. was 
with the Atherton as a doffer boy. 
when ifs machinery first began to 
move. 3 

This is a rather unusual record 
for a mill located in a large city, 
such as: Charlotte, and it is due pri- 


HIGH SHOALS COTTON MILL 


marily to the fact that the men in 
charge of this mill from the outset 
have ever given attention to those 
things which go to offer comfort, 
convenience and contentment to the 
employed.’ 

The mill was founded beck in 1862 
by the late D. A. Tompkins, R. M 
Miller, Jr., George W. Hebard and 
EK. A. Smith, The. original capital- 
ization was $200,000, but only $175,- 
000: was issued at the outset. 

Among the other things done in 
the early days to encourage econ- 
omy among operatives was the es- 
tablishment of what was known 43 
the “Atherton Savings Bank.” Mil 
workers patronized this institution 
and much of their earnings we? 
thereby saved. 

The Atherton today is run under 
the following management: Sterling 
Graydon, president and superintend- 
ent; J. S. Wier, secretary; and Geo. 
L. Kruger, freasurer. 


The mill building, as the large cut 
on this page shows, is a well-built 
mill structure, one story in height. 
The spreading shade trees about the 
mill afford coolness in summer an: 
the ample arrangements for 
mean good ventilation and abundant 
sunshine within the mill. 

The operatives are a steady class 
of people, whose families live in 
comfortable surroundings. They are 
an intelligent class of people and the 
schools of Charlotte afford the fin- 
est opportunity for the education of 
the mill children, 

It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful location for a large indus- 
trial enterprise than that selected by 
D. A. Tompkins and associates for 
the location of the High Shoals Mill. 


The. scenery thereabouts is pictur- 
esque. The elevation at High Shoals 


is 1.000 feet. and workers in this mil! 


4 


ull 


enjoy fresh air, pretty natural scen- 
ery, excellent water and the best of 
good health. The land is rolling, af- 
fording the finest kind of natural 
drainage, and through the years. pas! 
a most unusual health reeord has 
been made in this community. There 
has been practically no typhoid and 
very little siekness of any kind. 


Good taste was shown in- locating 
the mill cottages. They were no! 
placed in straight lines nor do they 
follow the conventional squares. On 
the contrary, they are tastily ar- 
ranged according to the topography 
of the land, the lines marking curves 
and circles to fit the natural bent of 
these houses today. They are neatly 
and comfortably built, well painted 
and set upon extra large lots. They 
rent at 25 cents per room, per week. 

The officers of the High Shoals 
Co. are: Charles R. Hebard, pres- 
ident; J. S. Wier, secretary, and 
George L. Kruger, treasurer. 


ATHERTON COTTON MILLS, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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adenboro Cotton Mills 


We picture here another of the 
multitude of mill. communities 
of the South from whose midst 
emanates a genuine spirit of home 
comfort and good health as the con- 
sequence of sanitary and beneficial! 
living conditions, of sound, practi- 
cal intelligence and of wholesome 
morality. All this is to be found in 
the cotton mill community of the 
Bladenboro Mills of ®ladenboro, 
N, C. 

The officers of this company are 
of the kind that are ever reaching 
out after something newer and bet- 
ter than the things they have known 
in the past, and they are never con- 
tent with any course that does not 
spell progression. To this end they 
effect 
improvements in the social and liv- 
ing conditions of their mill village. 

The Bladenboro Mills Company 
was incorporated in 1912 and today 
its total equipment embraces 24,000 
spindles. The officers of the com- 
pany are as follows: President, H. CG. 
Bridger; secretary and treasurer, C. 
©. Bridger; assistant secretary and 
treasurer, C. C. Dunn, and superin- 


BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


lendent and general manager, J. L. 
Bridger. 

These mills give employment to 
v00 workers, and to house these the 
company has erected about 125 cot- 
tages, varying in size from two to 
six rooms each. Many of these are 
plastered though some of them are 
ceiled and they are equipped with 
electric lights. All are neatly paint- 
ed. The best of water is supplied 
free of charge and large garden 
plots are alloted each house. The 
rents for these cottages are surpris-~ 
ingly low, running fifteen cents per 
week per room, which nets the com- 
pany scarcely enough to pay for up- 
keep of the houses. 

Although there is no city sewer- 
age, sanitary conditions receive reg- 
ular attention and are excellent. In 
addition to this, the village has its 


clean-up days when all join in the 


annihilation of all filth and debris. 
Prizes are offered from one to ten 
dollars for the best kept premises, 
best. gardens, etc. 

The company has never found it 


village has enjoyed a remarkable 
health record from the beginning. 
Should such ‘services be needed, 
however, the management furnishes 
nurse and doctor and all other need- 
ed assistance. 

The mill property lies so close to 
the town of Bladenboro that the 
operatives enjoy all the privileges of 
its schools and added to these ad- 
vantages, good church and school 
facilities are provided. in the mill 
village. Here is a good school build- 
ing built and furnished, heated and 
lighted by the mill. The sehool is 
run under the supervision of the 
county and carries the children to 
the fifth grade when they are ready 
for the graded school of Bladen- 
boro. The mill school has seventy- 
five children in attendance and re- 
mains open eight months in the 
year. 

There is. Sunday school in the 
school building each Sunday and 
preaching services each Sunday 
morning and evening. The erection 
of a modern Y. M. C. A. building is 


necessary to employ the services of to be one of the accomplishments 


a nurse and doctor regularly as the 


of the near future. 


The Bladenboro Mills have kep' 
up with. the other cotton mills of 


the State in advancing wages. an: 


with the wages paid today at these 
plants, together with the help of 
low rents, fuel furnished by — the 
company, and numerous other. ad- 
vantages, the operatives are able {0 
lay up a goodly proportion of their 
earnings. 


The officials of this mill are espe- 
cially insistent that high ideals of 
morality shall be upheld in the mi!! 
community and all questionable 
characters and all types of undesir - 
ables are quickly asked to move ou. 
The village is practically free from 
drunkenness and like viees, and lil- 
tle lawlessness of any nature has 
been reported. 


The relations between the 
agement and. the 
{hose of close and sympathetic 
friendship. Many of the families 
have heen with the mills since their 
beginning and are happy and con- 
tented, educating their children an: 
laying by a good sum for a less for 
tunate period in life. 


mali- 
employees are 


eHILDREN OF OPERATIVES OF BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS, ATTEND THIS SCHOOL 
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The Cedartown Cotton and Export 
Company was incorporated in 1914. 
A small plant was built at that time, 


but if was higniy successful and 
was soon doubled and then trebled 
in capacity. Later on Mill No. 2 
was built. During this year an ex- 
tension was built to No. 1 mill and 
fhe number of spindles increased to 
20,000. The mills now have a total 
spindleage of 32,264. The product 
is hosiery yarns. : 


Charles Adamson, J. Wright Ad- 
amson and §. 8. Evans came to Ce- 
dartown in 1890 from Philadelphia. 
They and their Philadelphia asso- 
ciates invested heavily in Cedartown 
real estate, but the panic of 1893 
‘ame on and made it impossible for 
them to realize profitably on their 
holdings. Fortunately for Cedar- 
town and themselves they accord- 
ingly took the wise position that the 
best way to make property really 
valuable was to put manufacturing 
enterprises back of it. This they 
did, and they have developed the 
idea to such an extent that their real 
estate holdings, large as they are, 
are of secondary importance to the 
great cotton manufacturing indus- 


{ry which they have built up in 
Cedartown 


Cedartown's big cotton mills have 
proven of immense value in the 
growth and prosperity of the city. 
rhe affairs of the big company here 
are in direct charge of 8. Evans; 
to whose wise and conservative 
management, the Cedartown Cotton 
and Export Company has been for- 
tunate in securing the services of 
J. Quinlan, who for several years 
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SCENES AT CEDARTOWN COTTON AND EXPORT COMPANY 


No. 2 mills. He is one of the most 
successful mill men in this section 
of the country. 


A lady from a Northern State vis- 
ited Cedartown some time ago and 
during the course of her stay was 
taken to Mill No. 2 to see, at first 
hand, conditions in a Southern cot- 
ton mill. After her visit she re- 
marked that what she saw was ex-- 
actly the opposite of what she had 
been led to expect in reading the 
revolting stories sent out from the 
South by penny-a-liners to the 
Northern press. The employees had 
every appearance of being happy, 
contented and well cared for. The 
families employed in the Cedar- 
town mills earn good wages and 
they are encouraged to study thrift 
and to better their conditions. Karn- 
est efforts.are made to weed out the 
weak and vicious, 


And the case of this Northern lady 
is but a sample of the pleasant sur- 
prise that awaits anyone who will 
take time and be fair enough to in- 
vestigate cotton mill conditions in 
the South before they deride them. 


Wherever a cotton mill has rear- 
ed its walls to the heavens, you wiil 
find as a quick accompaniment to 
the mill itself a school and a 
chureh. It has been an invariable 
practice of mill builders to erect 
these institutions at the outset and 
in almost every instance these 
ehurehes and schools have been 
built by the mill conjointly with 
either county school boards or with 
operatives themselves. In a number 
of eases, the operatives have paid 
their part of the construction costs, 


has been in charge of both No. 4 and the mill bearing the balance of the 


expense, and generally furnishing 
free sites and otherwise aiding. 


From the largest to the smallest 
plant in the State one invariably 
finds good schools, good churches 
and, in the great majority of cases, 
good homes. 


And on this latter point, there has, 
perhaps, been the greatest develop- 
ment during the past 20 years. Not 
only have styles changed in mill 
construction during the 20 years 
past, but the changes effected in the 
style of architecture employed in 
cottage building have been little 
short of revolutionary. 

The mill built today is of standard 
mill construction. It is a roomy 
structure, with windows extending 
almost the height of the wall, with 
adequate fire protection facilities 
and with ample means of ventila- 
tion. Some of the mills are equip- 
ping their machines with safety de- 
vices. Some of the mills are in- 
stalling systems for purifying the 
air and keeping humidity at nor- 
mal. All of them are built with an 
idea of affording ample light within 
and an e’ :ndance of fresh air for 
operatives at all times. In many of 
the mills, the old drinking eup is 
unknown... You find instead. of the 
ancient water bucket neat and sani- 
tary drinking founts. Sanitary toilets 
are alse being iristalled within 
many of the plants and all are giving 
much attention fo sanitary meas- 
ures not only outside fhe mill but 
within its walls as well. 

In addition to this the aesthetic 
side is being stressed more and 
more nowadays. Landscape archi- 
tects are being called in to map out 
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grounds, and these grounds in most 
cases are constantly being beauti- 
fled by shrubbery, flowers, hedge 
and well-kept lawns. 


The old style square frame struc- 
ture of two and four rooms, some- 
times boarded up and: down, has 
passed out entirely and in its stead 
one invariably finds in the new mill 
community houses of the most mod- 
ern designs in architecture. A num- 
ber of the mills are trying out the 
bungalow. In one mill alone there 
are several hundred of this type of 
houses and the effect upon the eye 
is altogether pleasing. In every case 
the cottages built during the past 10 
years are modern in design and neat 
in execution. Almost without evx- 
ception m* owners have painted 
their houses within and without. tn 
a big percentage of the mill villegr 
these houses are equipped wit 
electric lights. Where power is 
available, this is almost universally 
done. 


(sood water is another point which 
has received universal attention. In 
a large percentage of the mills © p 
wells have been provided wil! ~—: 
finest kinds of water: in  ofters. 
bored and dug wells are in reach of 


each family. It is due largely to 
this attention to sanitation and io 


the water supply that the death r ato Nye 


in the average State mill villa: 
extremely low—many record: 
a great deal lower than the “!o!> 
average and much lower tha: the 
averages in cities or im rural terri- 
tory, as gauged per population. 
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in the attractive 
town of Shelby, N. C., 
operation in 1900 and today employs 
about 
number of them of native stock with 
good old Seotch-Irish blood in their 
veins, a sturdy, intelligent, industri- 
ous class of people. 


$150,000, 
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Cotton 


The Shelby Cotton Mills, located 
and progressive 
commenced 
the 


300 operatives, greater 


The company is capitalized at 


ance, prettily painted and have from 
three to six rooms. 
with 
Lions 
the drainage 
best of artesian well water is piped 
into the mill and is available to all, 
hoth in the mill and in the homes. 


All are lighted 
electricity, Sanitary condi- 
are carefully considered, and 
is good. The very 


The modern mill strue- children of the mill families could 


tion, thus evidencing their 
and foresight. 


gives a Christmas tree to operatives, 
costing 
On 
present 
entire 

the mill village co-operate with the 
The school advantages offered the mull 
Christmas event and it is seen ,to 


Each year the mill management 


hundred dollars. 
will be found a 
every child in the 
village. The ladies of 


several 
tree 

for 

mill 


this 


officials in arranging the 


thrift tary and treasurer of the mill, has. 
been for a long period conducting a 
sewing society af the mill, that is, 
she is in 
work. 
ladies from. the mill villages. 
sole object of this organization is to. 
provide garments for any and all 
persons in the village who are in 
need of same. 
overlooked by these good women. 


charge’ of the society's 
Its members are made up of 
The 


No needy case is 


ture, plentifully 
ample means of ventilation, and ade- 
quate safety devices, is equipped 
with 15,000 spindles and 250 looms 
and makes yarns 30-2s ply warps 
and skeins, as well as cloth. -The of- 
ficers of the corporation are as fol- 
lows: J. C. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer; and R. T. LeGrand, su- 
perintendent. 


It is evident everywhere that the 
mill management has carefully stud- 
ied the comfort and welfare of the 
mill community both in laying out 
the little village and in carrying for- 
ward such plans for the uplift and 
happiness of the operatives as a 
wide knowledge and broad sympa- 
thy has prompted. As a result, the 


jittle community presents a pleas- 


ing picture of contentment and gen- 
eral good comradeship. 
There are 50 acres in 


the traci 


owned by the mill thus affording have purchased their 
cottage. 
are neat in appear- 


ample ground for each 


These cottages 


lighted and with not be better. 


SHELBY COTTON MILLS, 


A branch of the 
Shelby public school ts located on 
the mill property for the benefit of 
the younger children—the older 
ones attending the regular graded 
and high schools of Shelby—also a 
night school is maintained for those 
who are employed during the day. 
The mill owns the school building 
within its. property boundaries and 
this same building is used for 
Union Sunday school, which has a 
large and enthusiastic attendance. 
Being so. near the heart of Shelby, 
the mill people are afforded all the 
privileges of the several churches 
of the city. 


There has always been manifested 
a sincere desire on the part of the 
managemenL to encourage any 
worthy undertaking in. which its 
employees might become interested 
or engaged. Many of the operatives 
own homes 
and are paying for them through 
the city building and loan associa- 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AT SHELBY MILLS 


SHELBY, N., C. 


that no child is overlooked. Over 
five hundred presents were given 
away the past Christmas. In addi- 
tion to this, there was added room 
for rejoieing at the Shelby Mill 
Christmas for a thoughtful manage- 
ment had enclosed in pay envelopes 
a substantial Christmas bonus. The 
sums given various operatives var- 
ied, and the distribution was based 
upon length of service, efficiency 
and merit. The total given away in 
this manner by the mill amounted 
to between six and seven hundred 
dollars. ‘This is all im addition to 
substantial wage increases during 
recent periods. In other words, the 
management tigtured out that 1t was 
the right thing to give those who 
have helped to make the profits a 
share of them. 


In connection with the welfare 
work at this mill should be mention- 
ed here a work of the greatest merit. 
mrs. J. &. 


Smith. wife of the secre- 


The service they render, like that of 
Dorcas of old, is a service prompt- 
ed by a Christian desire to “Clothe 
the naked” and minister unto those 
in want. 


It is just such little tales as this, 
picked up on the trip among the 
mills, which causes one to see the 
modern cotton mill in a_ different 
light; not merely as a giant machine 
for turning out fabrics of fleece, but 
as a big human entity, run by men 
and women with hearts, all laboring 
together with mutual understanding 
and striving to observe in daily imn- 
tercourse the principles of the 
Golden Rule of living. 


Supt. R. T. LeGrand was originally 
from Charlotte, N. ¢., and has had 
long practical experience. He has 
the welfare of his employees at 


heart and believes that the best re- 
sults can be obtained from opera- 
tives who are treated honestly and 
fairly. 


CHRISTMAS TREE AT SHELBY MILLS 
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Ella Manufacturing Company 


The Ella Manufacturing Co. was While only one mile from Shelby high type of ciltazenship, For the bury of New York and Philadelphia. 
huilt by the present owners in 1908 proper, this mull property is outside most part they came to the mill from There are good, bad and indiffer- 
| | | of the city limits and while its prox- Cleveland county and are, as a body, ent mill operatives just as there are 
6 imity to the city makes it easy to intelligent, home loving, frugal and good, bad and indifferent people in 
ing one hundred acres and is locat- 


reach schools and churches, the best intensely interested in church and every walk of life and yet as a rule 
ed about a mile from the center of the indifferent and bad operatives 


Shelby, N. G. It has been an wn- have to be paid the same price as 


usually suceessful mill, having run 


day and night since its establish- 


meng, 


The whole conception and execu- 
(ion of the plan for the mill village 
represents the result of careful and 
painstaking thought. The: commun- 
ity is a model of neatness and 
beauty. The streets are well laid 
out and well: lighted by electric 
lights. The cottages are of the im- 
proved type and are neatly painted 
throughout. They range from three 
(o six rooms each and have devel- 
oped from mere houses into beautli- 
ful homes. All are equipped with 
electric lhghts. The best of bored 
well water is in reach of every em- 
ployee and surface closets, equipped 
with latest patent flyproof sanitary 
cans, are to be found on every lot. 

The lay of the land on which this 
modern mill community has been 
built is such as to afford good drain- 
age, and this fact coupled with the 
most energetic health and sanitary 
policies has had the effect of mak- 
ing this community healthful. There 
has been but little sickness in the 
village sinee the mill was started. 
It has been the policy of the owners 
and managers of this mill to aid 


kind of educational facilities have 
been provided at the mill village for 


school matters. 
Almost without exception they 


File 


F 
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COMMUNITY HOUSE AT ELLA MA NUFACTURING COMPANY 


the operatives. There are 
churches in the village, Baptist and 
Methodist. The mill gave the lot 
for the Baptist church and aided in 
the construction of the Methodist 
church. Mr. J. R. Dover, secretary 
and treasurer of the mull, has been 
instrumental in stirring much inter- 
est in church and Sunday = school 


twoObettered their financial and’ living 


conditions by moving to: the Ella 
Mill and very few ever return to 
the farms. 


The mill has encountered no 


trouble with its operatives for i! 


follows policies of humane consid- 
eration for those employed. As an 


the good ones. 

This mill believes in giving the 
mill operatives good homes and 
healthful surrounding, for although 
extremely liberal in its expenditures 
for welfare work the Ella Mfg. Co. 
has been one of the most successful 
mills in its section. : 


rk in the villake. For a lone An operative who is satisfied with 
operatives in every undertaking WOF* te OF example of this the mill, during the jis home and his treatment is liable 
looking to home beautification, to time he taught what was said to be 


better sanitation; in short to a bet- 


one of the largest. Sunday school 


past year, supplied coal and wood at 
cost, increased wages materially and 


to be loyal to the company and can 


ler all around home-like atmos- ©/@8ses In any community of ise charged no rent on any and all of petter work with less waste of time 
phere, To this end the mill man- 5!7°. the houses. The mill also takes out 


agement has done much that is good. 
In the first place one finds here the 
finest kind of spirit of friendly riv- 
alry among operatives in the mat- 
ter .of home beautification. The 
mill management each year offers 
valuable prizes for best premises, 
for best flowers grown by opera- 
tives, ete. In addition to this, the 
mill furnishes free to operatives 
flower seeds and as a result one 
finds the most enthusiastic interest. 
laken in the growing of. various 
kinds of flowers. 


The homes are kept spick and 
span and the whole aspect of the 
village is one of tidiness and at- 
tractiveness. The lots on which the 
houses are built run from 80 to 200 
feet, 


The operatives of the mill take a 
deep interest in religious work and 
it may be noted here that one of the 
churches at the mill which started 
with a membership of thirteen now 
has enrolled over three hundred 
regular members. 


The school building near this mill 
is a splendid structure. It was 
built by the conjoint effort and ex- 
pense of three mills, the Ella, the 
Lily and the Belmont. It is situated 
near the Ella plant on a large lot. 


This school is a regular graded 
school with seven teachers and is 
well attended by the children of the 
Elia Mill village. The Ella Mill gives 
employment to about three hundred 
operatives and these people are of a 


life insurance policies for all em- 
ployees over sixteen years. A splen- 
did structure is the new Welfare 
House now being completed. It is 
under the direction of a young 
woman who makes it her duty to 
instruct and care for the operatives. 
Needy persons invariably receive 
the promptest of attention and the 
sick are properly taken care of. 


The Ella Manufacturing Company 
is capitalized at $120,000 and is 
equipped with 10,872 spindles and 
240 looms. The officers are §. H. 
Hamrick, president; E. B. Hamrick, 
vice-president; J. R. Dover, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and C. C, Cobb, 
superintendent. The mill ordinarily 
makes print cloths and the outpvt 
is sold through Wilson and Prad- 


or materials than one whois dis- 
contented and dissatisfied. 

Aside from the humanitarian 
standpoint this is the business view 


to take of welfare work and the -° 


Ella Manufacturing Co., with their 
satified and contented employes has 
proved this theory to be true in 
practice. 


J. R. Dover, secretary and treas- 
urer, was an experienced business 
man before building the Ella Mill 
and is very highly regarded. 


Superintendent Clyde C. Cobb 
‘ame from South Carolina where a 
number of his relatives have been 
successful superintendents, but 
have thoroughly identified. himself 
with the Ella Manufacturing Co. and 
ifs success, 


EMPLOYEES’ HOMES AT THE ELLA MANUFACTURING CO. SHELBY, N. C. 
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Rhyne 


Perhaps among all the men who 
have ‘contributed their part to the 
development of the cotton mill in- 
dustry of the South, there is no lig- 
ure which stands out with more 
unique characteristics than that of 
Daniel E. Rhyne of Lincolnton, N. C. 

“Unele Dan,” as his employees 
fondly refer to him, is an old-timer, 
having obtained his education in the 
“little log schoolhouse” of Gaston 
county and in that bigger school— 
Experience, a large portion of which 
was gained prior to his twenty-first 


birthday, in trading and trafficking. 


He then “branched out into business 
for himself” with eleven hundre: 
dollars given him by his father and 
entered into the manufacture of cot- 
ton with his brother, A. P. Rhyne, 
now of Mt. Holly, N. C, In 1887 “Un- 
cle Dan” sold his “holdings” in this 
mill and built the Laboratory Muiil 
which is situated on the south fork 
of the Catawba river, two and one- 
half miles south of Lincolnton. It is 
on the line of the €. and N. W. Rail- 
way and the mill is run by water 


power. It is equipped with 5,000 
producing spindles for making 


yarns, 40's to 50's. The product goes 
direct to mills. About ninety opera- 
tives are employed here and their 
homes are situated on high hills sur- 
rounding the mill. The drainage is 
excellent and the houses are neatly 
constructed and well painted. These 
houses run from four to six rooms 
eaeh and sanitary arrangements are 
of the best. The mill is on a tract 
containing four hundred acres of 
ground and there is all the land de- 
sired by operatives. Two churches 
are in close reach of the mill and a 
nice county school is near-by, The 
mill helped to build both churches 
and aid in defraying expenses of the 
school, 


RHYNE’S MILL, LINCOLNTON, N. C, 


Mr. Rhyne is sole owner and in en- 
tire charge of this mill, assisted by 
W. N. Wilhams, who is superin- 
tendent. 


Lincoln Cotton Mill. 


Mr. Rhyne’s next mill venture was 
in 1896, when, with J. A. Abernethy, 
and A. N. Price, he built the Lincoin 
Mill. This mill remained under the 
joint ownership of these gentlemen 
until about 1904 when Mr. Rhyne 
purchased the stock of the others 
and became sole owner. 


The Lincoln Mill is located in a 
southernly direction from Lincoln- 
ton, three miles out. It is in a beau- 
tiful location on the railroad. The 
mill is run by electric power. It has 
a spindleage of 7,000 and makes 
yarns, 50’s and 60's, sold through 
brokers. There are 110 operatives 
employed in this mill, 


The building is well constructed 
and is equipped with most modern 
machinery. It was built fifteen 
years ago. The cottages at this 
plant are also up-to-date in appear- 
ance, comfortably built, painted and 
so situated as to afford the best of 
natural drainage. Schools and 
churches are easily reached by op- 
eratives. For the most part opera- 
tives in all three of Mr. Rhyne’s Lin- 
coln county mills came from the 
county with a few from the moun- 
tains and they are an intelligent, 
well-behaved and steady class of 
people. 


Mr. Rhyne is president and treas- 
urer of this mill and W. N. Williams 
is superintendent. 


Rhyne Mill. 


In 1900, Mr. Rhyne, assisted by 


Messrs. Love, Abernethy and others, 


built the Rhyne Mill, which is one o: 
the nicest mills to be found in the 
South. 


The mill at first took the name of 
the Daniel Mill, after the first name 
of Mr. Rhyne, but in 1909, Mr. Rhyne 
acquired sole ownership and changed 
the name to Rhyne’s Mill. 


Mr. H. W. Weidner is the efficient 
superintendent. The mill is located 
inside the corporate limits of Lin- 
colnton. It is equipped with 12,500 
spindles for making 40's to 80's yarns 
from Sea Island cotton. The output 
is sold direct, as well as through 
brokers and commission houses. 


This mill is modern in every re- 
spect, of standard mill construction, 
fully equipped for affording the best 
of light and air to operatives. The 
mill has its own village and the cot- 
tages are of the most improved type, 
running from three to six rooms 
each, all painted. The operatives in 
this mill attend the Lincolnton 
churches and go to the graded 
schools of Lincolnton. 


Aside from these three mills, Mr. 
Rhyne is a stockholder and a direc- 
{or in a number of other mills, be- 
sides a number of banks and other 
business enterprises, including a 
wholesale dry goods and notion 
house in Lynchburg, Va. 


Mr. Rhyne is a large stockholder 
in the Howell Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cherryville, the Indian 
Creek Mill, the Old Gastonia Cotton 
Mill, the Avon. Mill of Gastonia, Im- 
perial Yarn Mills and National Yarn 
Mill of Belmont. He is a stockholder 
and director in the First National 
Bank of Lineolnton, Merchants and 
Farmers, and the Commercial Na- 
tional Banks of Charlotte. He is 
president of the Lincolnton Furni- 


ture Manufacturing Company and is 
interested in the Great Western Oi! 


Refining & Pipe Line Company. 


He devotes his personal. attention 
to the manufacture of yarns at the 
Lineoln, Laboratory and Rhyne’s 
Cotton Mills. 


When asked the reasons for his 
wonderful sfitecess, Mr. Rhyne laugh- 
ed and said, “I guess I have saved 


where the other fellow has thrown 
what he made away.” This policy, 
together with hard work, has gained 
him millions. And while amassing 
his fortune, Mr. Rhyne has not been 
forgetful of his employees. He be- 
lieves in treating them as he would 
be treated, and that is why he said 
that everybody at his mill had plen- 
ty to eat and wear, and if there was 
any sickness or trouble among his 
operatives it was but a few minutes 
until their wants were supplied. 


One rarely meets with a more sat- 
isfied lot of operatives than those of 
Dan’s.” Numbers of them 
have been in his employ from 15 to 
30 years. 


Dan Rhyne, in other words, is a 
rugged type of modern _ industria! 
giants, a man who made his own 
start, whose word is as good as his 
bond and whose Golden Rule is a 
square deal to everybody. 


The reader of this article will 


readily understand what a busy man 


Mr. Rhyne has been. To reach his 
present prominent position as a 
manufacturer and capitalist, start- 
ing as he did with nothing at ali, 
has meant that he has been a tire- 
less and unceasing worker. Yet in 
all these vears which he has spent 
in huilding his enterprises bigger 
and bigger, he has always found 
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time to keep in close personal touch 
with the people who work in his 
mills. He has constantly watched out 
to see that all was well with his em- 
ployees and that they were comfnrt- 
able and happy. He has made them 
realize that in him they have a true 
friend, who is very much interested 
in everything that concerns the wel- 
fare of his operatives. 


= * 

* 
al 


LINCOLN COTTON MILL, SOUTHSIDE, N. C. 


A noticeable atmosphere sur- 
rounding these enterprises, aside 
from the religious, social and edu- 
cational blending, is that of the cor- 
dial relationship existing between 
employers and employees. This 
spirit of common interest is very re- 
markable and obtains, not only ag 


relates to workers and management 


but is noticeable to a marked degree 


among the operatives, as to each 
other. A deep, human sympathy, 
and a ready response, flash with the 
first. intimation of need among their 
fellow workers, and unstinted suc- 
cor reaches the unfortunate as 
quickly as it ean be extended, 
through willing hearts and hands— 
fortunately these cases are rare, due 
to the providence and thrift of the 


individuals and the provision for 
their welfare made by the company. 

The morale of the several com- 
munities is excellent. The people 
are orderly and clean, eager to ad- 
vance, and the management and 
people quickly eject any undesira- 
ble who happens to invade the pre- 
cinets of these earnest, high-minded 
communities, 


LABORATORY COTTON MILLS, LINCOLNTON, N. C. 
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Lowell and Peerless Mills 


The Lowell Mill No. 1 was built 
in 1900 and John C. Rankin, now its 
president, served as its first super- 
intendent. In 1908 Mr. Rankin to- 
gether with 8. M. Robinson promot- 
ed and built the Lowell Mill No. 2. 
The equipment of these mills is 9,200 


urer. Mr. Murphy came here to 
learn the mill business and _ has 
managed to learn it thoroughly 


enough to enable him to fill with 
competency two very responsible 
positions. It did not take his supe- 


riors long to recognize that he was 


LOWELL COTTON MILLS NO. 1 


spindles at Lowell No. 1 and 14,500 
at Lowell No. 2. Both mills make 
combed yarns. 

The policy of the management of 
these mills has been the same since 
the date of their inception, and that 
policy is to encourage ambition. 

The mere mention of the fact that 
Mr. Rankin worked his way to the 
front from superintendent of one 
mill to president of seven mills, the 
others being the Peerless Manu- 
facturing Company of Lowell, Eure- 
ka Manufacturing Company of Lin- 
colnton, Ranjo Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Ranlo, Dorothy Manufac- 
turing Company of Dallas, and Avon 
Mills at Gastonia, is an illustration 


just naturally bound to get ahead 
and they promptly rewarded him 
with a larger field for his abilities. 

There are about 135 operatives 
employed at the Peerless Mill and 
the spindle equipment amounts to 
14,500. 

Most of the: Lowell and Peerless 
Mill operatives came here from the 
farms in the gray days when life on 
the farm was far from being lucra- 
tive. Many of the Peerless opera- 
tives have been here steadily since 
the mill began operations in 1907. 

The mill and village property is 
kept neat and attractive and the 
mills are up-to-date in their meth- 
ods of sanitation. The houses are 


LOWELL COTTON MILLS NO. 2 


of what can be accomplished by 
anyone possessing suffictent pluck 
and perseverance. 

John G. Rankin is also a controll- 
ing factor in the Ozark Mills at Gas- 
tonia, N.C. 


Both superintendents, M. A. Lay o 
Lowell No. 4, and Robert Harris of 
Lowell No. 2, began their careers in 
the mill business as doffer boys. 


Now Jet us turn for a minute to 
the Peerless Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This mill was organized in 
1907 and its officers are: John C. 
Rankin, president; P. P. Murphy, 
vice-president and superintendent: 
S M. Robinson, secretary and treas- 


prettily scattered and the refinement 
and culture of the occupants 1s evi- 
dent from the cleanliness of the in- 
teriors. In the summer gardens add 
to the general appearance by sup- 
plying a pleasing variety of flowers. 
Vegetables are also grown on the 
lots surrounding the dwellings. 


Most of the Lowell and Peerless 
operatives and their families are 
Baptists, but there are also a good 
number of Methodists and Presby- 
terians. All of them attend the 
ehureches in town. The mill main- 
tains a school for the children of 
the mill families and there are also 
other schools near the mill. 

There are employed about 200 op- 


eratives in Lowell Ne. 4 and about 
225 at Lowell No. 2. All of them 
come from strong, sturdy stock and, 
laken as a whole, are a healthy 
looking set of workers. ‘The officers 
of the Lowell Mills, outside of Mr. 
Rankin, are: C. M. Robinson, vice- 
president; S. M. Robinson, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The entire output of the Peerless 
and Lowell Mills is sold exclusively 


that these mills are exceptionally 
quick to recognize it. . 


The culture and refinement of the 
people here becomes evident when 
one considers the cleanliness of their 
dwellings. Inside and outside the 
houses and premises show a marke: 
tidiness. It would be hard to im- 
agine the conditions under which. 
many of these families lived on the 
farms before their advent into mill 


bee? 


PEERLESS MFG. CO. 


through the Lowell Yarn Company, 
of Philadelphia. 


The growing popularity of the 
products of these mills is due per- 
haps to the painstaking workman- 
ship of the operatives backed up by 
the energy and enterprise of the of- 
ficials. Kach of the employees 
seems to feel a personal responsi- 
bility and the combined efforts of 


the entire organization produces a. 


degree of efficiency that is a model 
of industrial management. 

This feeling of personal responsi- 
bility has done more for the people 
in a remunerative sense than almost! 
any other asset they could possibly 
manage to cultivate. It has helped 
them to secure higher positions in 
the mills which carry with them 
larger salaries, 


life. They had few. advantages, in- 
deed, and the opportunities which 
they had for progress in every side 
of life was far less than that. They 
were veritable exiles from the world 
of affairs and comforts. Sehooling 
facilities were limited and sanitation 
bad. They were unable to develop 
their intellects because of the lack 
of any worth-while sort of literary 
environment. In. addition to all this 
they were unable to accumulate 
anvthing in a monetary sense be- 
‘~ause of the meagre productivity of 
their rented property and the ali- 
absorbing expense of maintaining 
the same. If the reader will pause - 
and ponder over these facts in a 
thoughtful mood, striving to draw a 
comparison between the past and 
present state of being of the Sou'l.- 


MILL OFFICE BUILDING AT LOWELL, N. C. 


Then, again, the fact that practi- 
cally all the officials and bosses 


started at the bottom of the ladder 
and.climbed.to. their. present. high 
posts by sheer means of their abil- 
ity proves what a splendid. chance 
there is here for the ambitious one. 
No reputable management will re- 
fuse to recognize worth in its em- 
ployees but if can be readily seen 


ern cotton mill operative, there is 
little doubt that the conclusivn 


reached will be that the mills have 
been a.blessing to these people, 

If the reader is still prone to ac- 
cept such as the ease, the writer of 
this article respectfully suggests a 
trip to Lowell, N. C. and a visil 
among the people of the Lowell and 
Peerless Mills. 
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Abbeville Cotton 


(1) VIEW OF MILL, (2) BASKET BALL TEAM, (3) VILLAGE, (4) COMMUNITY HOUSE (5) GROUP OF OPERATIVES, (6) SCHOOL. 


The Abbeville Cotton Mill is doing 


everything possible to advance the 
interest, health and 
their employees. Quite a sum was 
spent last. year putting in. water 
works and sewerage. Every house 
was repainted and bath rooms buill 
in the rear of the eottages. The 
mill makes no parade of charities, 
but it will never let suffering or 
want come to any deserving people 
Books and clothing are supplied to 
children who cannot otherwise go to 


school. The mill eompany = gives 
their operatives insurance binding 


themselves to pay to the beneficiar- 
ies an amount equivalent to the 
years’ earnings of the deceased. 
This imposes no obligation upon the 
employees. Just recently  profit- 
sharing was introduced in the mill. 
The employees appreciate this—it 
makes them. feel that they have a 
pardnership in the company. Many 
of the people have lived here since 
the mill began. Some have neat 
sums in the bank. The mill com- 
pany supports and encourages a 
hase hall team. EH also furnishes 
land for gardens and pasture land 
for cattle. 


The mill has a handsome school 
building... The first floor is thor- 


happiness of 


school. The second floor is a large 
entertainment hall. They have sev- 
enty pupils enrolled for night school 
and threa competent teachers. 
Night school is free and books are 
supplied to all unable to purchase 
them. Good work is being done by 
the pupils. 


Surrounding the school is an up- 


to-date playground, which has 
proven very popular with young 


and old. 
gymnasium, which is crowded every 
night by boys and girls. Besides ap- 
paratus the rymnesium contains hot 
and cold shower baths. 


They boast of one of the most at- 
tractive community houses in the 
South. If contains a reading room 
with quite a. number of books and 
all of the most attractive magazines; 
a music room, with a piano and Vic- 
frola: a sewing room, where about 
fifty gather each week at their class 
lable: a kitchen where three classes 
study cooking; and a model dining 


room. Also a big recreation hall is 
downstairs. The welfare worker 
lives. up. stairs. The spacious 


grounds contain basket ball and vol- 
ley ball courts. 

The community work 
into clubs according to 


is divided 
ages. tt 


Just. by the school is the 


Fire group, a young mens’ debating 
society, a Boy Scout club, a Music 
club,.a little boy-’ elub, a little girls’ 
club. There ire eight basket. ball 
Leams., 


That these organizations are pop- 
ular is proven by the weekly attend- 
ance of each club. | 


The mill supports a milk station. 
Through the community worker 
milk in supplied free of charge to 
all babies, twice a day, who could 
not otherwise get proper nourish- 
ment. Doetors in charge claim that 
this has saved many a baby’s life. 


The Community House is the cen- 
ter of social life. Each club has a 
monthly sotial meeting and from 
time to time there are large socials 
with nearly two hundred present. 
Community singing and entertain- 
ments are held here. Doctors, min- 
isters and educators lecture month- 
ly. The people are progressive and 
they appreciate what the manage-. 
ment is doing for them. 


This mill was started in 1896, when 
everything seemed to be going bad 
and the farmers were making noth- 
ing. The operatives who first came 
to the mill drifted in from the coun- 


oughly for day school and. night supports a Mother's Club, a Camp fry around because they were seek- 


ing something better than farm life 
and very few of them ever returned 
to the farm because they found that 
life was much better at the mills. 
There is no doubt that their en- 
vironment here is better than thai 
which they had, Some who had ab- 
solutely nothing when they moved 


to Abbeville have since saved 
enough to buy homes. Their echil- 
dren have received a very geod 


education and have chureh and so- 
cial opportunities which they would 
not have had to such a degree in the 
country. There is compulsory at- 
tendance in this school district. 


The Abbeville Gotton Mills are one 
of a number of South Carolina mills 
that are eontrolled in New York. 


President H. A. Hatch lives in that 
city, but takes a great deal of inter- 
est in the Abbeville Cotton Mills and 
iis employees. J. Foster Barnwell, 
the secretary and treasurer, lives al 
Abbeville and has charge of the 
active management. 


Superintendent A. S. Thomas is a 
young man who came from Massa- 
chusetts. but his father was before 
him identified with Southern cotton 
mills as superintendent. The Abbe- 
ville Cotten Mill manufacture 3-yard 
and standard sheetings. 
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A visit to the Oakiand Cotton Mills 
is most pleasing, not only from the 
fact of the beautiful surroundings, 
situated, as it is, on a pretty green 
slope overlooking the city of New- 
berry, 5. C., but that it is located on 
the site of the old Fair homestead, 
where years back, after passing 
through an avenue overhung: with 
massive oaks, true Southern hospi- 
tality awaited the visitor. 

These giant oaks now stand as 
sentinels along the approach to the 
mills, and are responsible for the 
name by which the mill is known. 

The plant, buildings and macbin- 
ery were erected with a view to 
economical operation, labor and 
lime saving and modern sanitation 
and safety. In these respects, as in 


OAKLAND COTTON MILLS, NEWBERRY, 


others for that matter, the Oakland 
Mill is a model in the cotton belt. 
It is equipped with 20,160 spindles 
and 542 looms and gives employ- 
ment to 226 skilled operatives. 
These live ma neat and attractiv. 
mill village, where every advantage 
of community life is given them: 
The output of the mill is wide 
sheetings and print cloths. “When 
operation first started Mr. Hunt, the 
president, was told that he could 
not use native cotton, bul has un- 
dertaken to do it and has been par- 
ticularly successful, and now uses 
no other kind of cotton than that 
raised around Newberry. The mill 
consumes 4,000 bales of cotton a 
year. The successful undertaking 
gives to the farmers of Newberry 


Ss. 
another and a considerable con- 
sumer of their product and rein- 


forees the market to that extent. 

The capital stock of the Oakland 
Mills is $335,000. The officers are: 
W. H.- Hunt, president and treasur- 

r; J. M. Kinard, vice president; 
N. MeCaughrin, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer; T. J. Digby, su- 
perintendent. 

Col. Walter H. Hunt, president of 
the Oakland Mill, long has been one 
of the leading citizens of Newberry 
county. He is also a man of State- 
wide reputation, having several 
years been president of the State 
Baptist convention. 

This mill has had its own schools, 
but has recently gone into the school 
district with the city of Newberry. 


Avondale 


The first four grades are taught in 
Oakland but the older children go to 
the Speer street school 


The State chemist gives the drink- 
ing water a splendid report. The 
“outside man” af the mill sees thal 
no rubbish is allowed to accumulate 
and the health of the community is 
good. In five years only two vopera- 
tives have died and they were in- 
poor health when they came. 


‘The operatives are descendents of 
the good old Seotch-Irish stock 
whieh settled this section, and are 
noted for their fine character. 

There is a good library in the of- 
fice of the mill building and the peo- 
ple are encouraged to take the 
books out and read them. 
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The Conestee Mills are situated on 
the Reedy river, about seven miles 
south of the city of Greenville, 8. C. 
Tue company has a modern plant 


for the manufacture of sheeting 
and drills. They give employment 


to about 400 persons. The village, 


which is nicely arranged, is the 
home of about 41,200 people. 
Like the other South Carolina 


mills, the Conestee Mills have devot- 
ed much time, money and energy to 
making their people happy and 
comfortable. The homes are sub- 
stantial and attractive. Each house 
has a lot of about 100 by 200 feet. 
Plenty of garden space is thus al- 
lowed, as well as providing a nice 
front ‘yard. In addition to their 
gardens, the people raise chickens, 
cows and pigs. These, however, are 
raised. under the supervision of a 
resident physician, who acts as 
health officer and sees that every- 
thing about the village is kept in a 
sanitary condition. 


The health officer also acts as 
school physician and the children 
are given medical attention without 
cost. The services of a dentist are 
also furnished free one day in each 
week for the benefit of the school 
children. Each child is required at 
least onee during the school term 
to have its teeth inspected and the 
necessary dental work done, and in 
every case the teeth are cleaned by 
the specialist. The company also 
employs an eye specialist to come 
during the school term and make 


 CONESTEE MILLS NEAR GREENVILLE, S. C. 


an examination of all the eyes of 
the children in school, and any other 
people in the village who are prob- 
ably in need of glasses or other 
treatment. The same system is also 
carried out in regard to throat 
troubles, specialist being provided 
for all diseases ofthe throat. In 
this way, the children and others 
are examined at regular frequeut 
intervals and any of those who need 


medical attention are promptly at- 
tended to. 


In addition to running the mill, 
the company has - number of other 
interests, and these, that is most of 
them, are operated for the conveni- 
enee and comfort of the employees. 
A small ice plant, sufficient for the 
needs of the population, is kept in 
operation and ice is delivered daily 
to the village. There is also a small 
telephone exchange, which has 
proved very useful and convenient. 
Two lines are operated into Green- 


ville, with twenty-four extensions 
into. Conestee and the adjoming 
country. 


Just what a thrifty, hard working 
and economical set of workers live 
at Conestee Mills is best shown by 
the deposiis in the savings banks. 
The mill authorities state that the 
deposits amount to about $25,000. 
The bank also operates a Christmas 


Savings Club, a type of savings 
which has become very popular 
throughout the country. The mill 


people took quickly to the idea and 


a great many of them became club 
members last year. 


There are a large number of auto- 
mobiles in the village, showing thal 
the mill people, who own many of 
them, are making good wages. As 
the mill is not located on a railroad, 
the connection with Greenville for 
those who do not own their own 
cars, this automobile line operates 
on a regular schedule, and the fare 
is the same as that charged by the 
railroads. The mail also comes in 
by this automobile line and Cones- 
lee gets five mails daily to and from 
Greenville, | 

There is an excellent school sys- 
tem at Conestee and the children 
are able to receive a mighty good 
education. Four teachers are em- 
ployed in the day school. The school 
altendance here is compulsory and 
every afternoon after school is over, 
a list is published on the bulletin 
board in the entrance to the mill, 
and in this way the parents of the 


children are able to tell at onee 
whether their children attended 
school. In addition to the day 
school, the mill conducts a night 


school. This is of great benefit to 
those who work in the mills during 
the days and are therefore not. able 
ty attend school during mill hours. 
A great deal of imterest is taken in 
the night school and many of the 
older people attend it regularly. 
Three teachers are employed and 


these are not the same ones who 


teach in the day school. 


No town in the State of the same 
size can boast of better church ac- 
commodations than Conestee. Four 
denominations are represented and 
each of them has a nice church 
building. A great deal of good is 
done through the active part that 
the people take in their religious 
work. Besides the church services, 
the people are very much interested 
in their Sunday schools, each of 
which has a large attendance. 


The houses of the Conestee Mill 
employees are supphed with every 
modern convenience. There are 
electric lights in every room in every 
house and on: the back porches as 
well. The streets are also elec- 
trically lighted. All charges for 
house rent were discontinued some 
time ago, when a similar move was 
made by a great many of the other 
mills, and none of the employees pay 
a cent of rent. Neither is there any 
charge for lighting the homes. 


Like the other mills in the South, 
the Conestee Mills have sent a large 
number of their young men into the 
service of the country. There were 
a large number of volunteers and a 
good many more went into the army 
under the draft act. 


The health of the conmimunity is 
unusually good and mills have al- 
ways been able to keep a high class 
of workers. 
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Tolar, Hart and Holt Mills 


In 1899 one and three-fourths 
miles from the town of Fayetteville 
was organized the company which 
has since been known as the ‘Tolar, 
Hart and Holt Mills. Mr. W. L. Holt 
was made president; Mr. John Rob- 
ert Tolar, Sr., vice-president, and 


RED CROSS 


ati. 
The latter was 
otherwise engaged at the time so 
Mr. E. W. Nolley was eleeted to the 
office of secretary and. treasurer, 
continuing to fill this position ever 
since. In 1904 Mr. Holt resigned as 
president and was succeeded by the 
senior Mr. Tolar. In 1914, Mr. John 
RK. Tolar, Jr., was made second vice-— 
president and general manager. His 


Mr. John Robert Tolar, 
lary and treasurer. 


SePeere- 


father generously gives his son 
credit for the many improvements 


that have been made in the mill vil- 
lage. 


When Mr. Charles R. Duffer, su- 
perintendent of the mull from the 
lime it began operations, died las: 


4 


For 17 years Mr. Charles Graddy has 
served as overseer of the spinning 
and winding room and for the same 
period Mr. A. Cooper has been over- 
seer of the card room. Miss Ollia 
Livingstone, who for several years 
has been very much interested in 


AUXILIARY 


the people of this village, was made 
social service leader last Spring. She 
makes her home at the Community 
House, which has been ni¢ely fur- 
nished and occupies a central loca- 
tion in the village. Here are held 
the various community meetings, 
When the word went forth from 
Herbert Hoover that the United 
States must conserve food, the ap- 
peal met with a hearty response at 
rolar-Hart. Not only was every 


effort made to conserve food, but the 
canning club got busy and canned 
everything that could be secured. 


Singing and whistling as they go 


to their work, these people are hap- 
py all the time because they are do- 
ing their best. No greater com- 
mendation could be made in behalf 
of wholesome surroundings, and of 
employers, who realize that those 


summer after an extended illness, 
he was sueceeded by his eldest son, 
Mr. H. GC. Duffer, who had been 
serving as supply superimtendent 
during the sickness of his father. 


WENONAH CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


Se 


> 


KINDERGARTEN CLASS 


who get the most out of this world 
are those who give much. They are 
willing to give much and they are 
reaping freely, 


There are 115 employees who 
have charge of 15,000 spindles in the 
Tolar, Hart and Holts modern. 


commodious building. Never in its 
history of 18 years has this mill been 
closed for a day on account of lack 
of labor or because of any misun- 
derstandings. 


Like other mills throughout the 
South, this one is prospering, but 
not at the expense of its employees. 
A bonus of 10 per cent is given every 
week over and above the regular 
wages, and another bonus of 10 per 
eent every three months. If full 
time is made for a month the em- 
ployee gets a bonus of 5 per cent 
extra and if required production is 
reached for a week a bonus of 4 per 
cent is paid, and this is made 6 per 
eent if required production is reach- 
ed for a month. 


After an employee has been with 
the company for three months, his 


life is insured for $300.00, which is 
increased at the rate of $100.00 per 
year until it reaches $1,000.00. The 
insurance is cancelled only if the 
operative leaves the employ of the 
mill. 


This can be truly deseribed as a 
model mill village. Running water, 
pumped from the famous “Silver 
Springs,’ has been placed in every 
home in the village. A seeptic tank 
system for every house has been in- 
stalled, doing away with surface 
closets. Every house is kept paint- 
ed and provided with ample ground 
for a vegetable and flower garden. 
A healthy rivalry is stimulated by 
offering annually first and second 
prizes for the best gardens. 


Schooling facilities are splendid. 
A library building, a baseball park 
and a playground have also been. 
provided. . Get-together Night is 
held on the first Monday in each 
month in the Community House, at 


which are featured musical pro- 
grams, readings, plays and other 


forms of amusement, 


A co-operative store is owned by 


BLUE BIRD GIRLS 
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Hart and Holt 


The betterment of material 
ditions in the +illage is not the sole 
aim of Mr. ‘Tolar and of the man- 
agement. Gratifving as the rapid 
advance along these lines has been, 
still more admirable has been the 
the operatives and run for their development along .social and wel- 
benefit. This store does a great deal fare lines: It is: pleasing as you 
to decrease the cost of living and is Walk through the village with Mr. 
mueh appreciated. Liberty bonds Tolar, to sée how the chidren atl 

run out to greet him and to hear his 
have been generously subseribed to ¢peerfty),. hearty salutation to them, 
by all the male operatives. the elose bond that 


COn- 


Cc. M. GRADDY 
Overseer of Spinning and Winding 


thus evidencing 


Mr. A. P. Rhyne started in the ‘Through Mr. Rhyne’s influence, 
cotton mill industry in 1869 at many men have been trained am! 


Woodlawn Mills on the South Fork placed in responsible positions im 
River under the firm name of Line- 
berger, Rhyne and Company. = In 
1870 the tirm received a silver medal 
for the best. three-yard sheeting at 
the Fair of the Carolinas held ali 
Charlotte, N. G.. Mr. Gray was his 
weaver. Since that day the cotton 
mill industry has made phenomenal 
strides. Mr. Rhyne sold his interests 


he 
a 


MEDAL AWARDED IN 1870 
in the Woodlawn Mills in 1873 and 
built what is known as the Mt. Holly 
Cotton Mills on ‘Dutehman’s Creek 
al Mt. Holly, N. C.. which was com- 
pleted in 1875. In 1883 he was in- 
terested in the startme of the Tuck- 
aseege Mills, the Albion Mills in 
1890, and in the Stanly Manufactur- 
ing Company at Stanly in 1894. 


MOTHERS’ CLUB 


exists between the mill families and 
the managomet.t. 

Mr. ‘Tolar is himself greatly imter- 
ested in welfare work. Miss Allie 
Vick Livingstone has been given en- 
tire charge of the communily work 
as stated above and is with heart 
and soul cevoting all her time to the 
intérests of the people. 

There is a community house 
which provides facilities for social 
and benefit work. There is a social 
night onee a month which is so 


cotten mills; and a number of them 
have gone into the business for 
themselves. 


A. P. RHYNE 


* 


A. COOPER . 


Overseer of Carding 


largely attended as to tax the build- 
ing’s eapacity to its fullest extent. 

The mill village also has a library 
of its own consisting of several hun- 
dred volumcs. of earefully selected 
liction and works. of reference. <A 
biliard room is also a part of the 
hibrary building. | 


One such life sketeh is that of Mr. 
Guy B. Howard, the present busi- 


ness manager of the Mt. Holly 
chain of mills. Mr. Howard com- 


menced in a mill at Mt. Holly as a 


band boy and sweeper at the age of 


twelve years. He worked his way 
up through the mills and attended 


GUY B. HOWARD 


the graded school at odd times. Ali 
his advantages, limited as they were 


were gotten at Mt. Hollv. He later 
left the cotton mills and was con- 
nected with the Seaboard Railroad 


as clerk and telegraph operator al 
Mt. Holly and at Shelby. This work 
covered a period of three years. He 
then came back to the Mt. Holly 
Mills in his present capacity 
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Col. G. B. Armstrong, of Gastonia, 
N. G,, is one of the leading mill oper- 
ators in the state. The following is 
a list of the mills of which he is 


president and treasurer: Clara, 
Armstrong, Dunn, Piedmont Spin- 
ning Co., Seminole, Monarch and 


Elizabeth. The Clara is a yarn mill 
inaking 40's and 60's and is capital- 
ized at $200,000, The Armstrong 
makes 8s and 20's and is capitalized 
at $130,000. The Dunn makes yarns 
Spinning Company makes 20's card- 
from Sea Island cotton, the counts 
ranging from 40's to 80's. The cap- 
ital of the Dunn is the same as the 
Clara, $200,000, The | Piedmont 
Springs Bleachery makes 20's card- 
ed and has a eapital of $50,000. The 
Seminole makes 60’s and 80's comb- 
ed peeler. The capital of this mill 
is $225,000. The Monarch makes 
combed peelers 24's and 40's and its 
capital is the same as the Seminole. 
The Elizabeth, which was purchas- 
ed from R. M. Miller, Jr., of Char- 
lotte, is a highly successful yarn 
mill which Mr Miller had been in 
charge of for a number of years. 
It is located to the’ southwest of 
Charlotte and has its own mill set- 
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Armstrong 


ARIS, 


nole and Mutual Mr. A. K. Wingel 
is secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the Armstrong group of mills. 


The cottages in these mill villages 
have three to six rooms. They are 
ieatly built, well painted and are 
provided, in most cases, with mod- 
ern conveniences 


including electricate. 


ARMSTRONG COTTON MILLS 


are doing along social, educational more for their people than those of 
and religious. lines. Such work is any other industry. They are set- 
obliged to go further than the peo- tmg an example that is bound to be 
ple for whom it is directly intendel emulated by others and are driving 
to benefit, and to have:a leading home the fact that a modern indus- 
part in the progress and growth of trial enterprise must do a great deal 
the towns in which the mills oper- more than merely pay wages for a 
The cotton mills of the South certain number of hours’ work. The 
mills do not lose interest in their 


employees the minute they step out 
.. of the mill after the day’s work 1 
over. Every good influence is 
brought to bear on the people's 
lives, they are given an opportunity 
fo enjoy a great many very valuable 
privileges. 300d schools, good 
ehurches, healthy and pleasant sur-_ 
roundings are a part of every mod- 
ern mill village. Welfare and com- 
munity work is carried out along 
systematic lines and the keynote of 
the success that has been reached 
in this work is the co-operation be- 
tween the mill management and op- 
eratives. The mills help those wh» 
help themselves, and no matter how 
much is done for the employees, 
they are not made to feel that 1! 


tlement close at hand. 

Not so many months ago the pa- 
pers were printing accounts of 
Armstrong’s “New Mill Financing 
Plan.” Briefly stated, he conceived 
the notion of promoting a mill in 
partnership. with his employees. 
Accordinely he offered, of the one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in capital stock proposed, to sell 
fifty per cent in. small lots to his 
mill workers. It was but a short 
lime after he publicly explained the 
details of his plan until every dol- 
lar of the $75,000 offered to mill 
employees was taken and they were 
asking for more. This mill is called 
the Mutual and the Colonel is pres- 
ident and treasurer of it while his 
son, W. R. Armstrong, is secretary. 
The younger Mr. Armstrong is also 
secretary of the Seminole. 

Employees of these mills. with 
the exception of the Elizabeth, 
number about 1,100. There is a bet- 
terment league, which does a. good 
work in all of these mill communi- 
ties 

With the exception of the Semi- 


CLARA MANUFACTURING CO. 


lights, water and sewerage. 

It is net alone the operatives of 
the Armstrong group of mills that 
have been benefitted by the mill man- 
agement, but. the entire ecommuni- 
lies in which these mills are located 
have felt the influence of the good 
work that the Armstrong interest 


sspending 


is charity that is heing extended to 
them. They have a part in all of the 
mill’s work that is just as necessary 
have long ago realized that “no one as the support of the mill manage- 
can grow mentally who has not time ment. This makes for contentment 
to read or think and whose life is a all around. 

constant struggle to get enough food The Armstrong Mills are as care- 
and clothing for himself and his ful in the carrying out of their bel- 
family,” and with the realization of terment work as they are in admin- 
this the cotton mill capitalists are istering the business end of their or- 
more money and doine ganizations. 


DUNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
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PHENIX MILLS, KING'S MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


This company took over the Phe- comfort as he is in the success and entitled to peace and happiness in pleasure to perceive, one need look 
nix Manufacturing Company in the prosperity of his mill. their home life. He is ready at al! no further than here for co-opera- 
early part of last July, and was or- He tries to educate the young men times to listen fo a constructive tion is the big word at the Phenix 
ganized with the following officers: in his employ to realize that there criticism, no matter who it is that is Manufacturing Company and the 
E. A. Smith, president and treasurer; '$ always a bigger and better job giving it, for he is convinced that welfare and contentment of the em- 
W. J. Fullerton. of New York. vice- age the one who is willing and the best way to work out an idea is ployees is the big desire of the em- 
president; H. C. Dwelle, secretary: glad to study and strive to fill it. to get an assortment of opinions and ployers. To this end, ite mill man- 
J. R. Young, superintendent. 


‘ 


The mill and village is located | ae 
about’ one mile from the Southern 
Railroad station at Kings Mountain, 
N. C. The mill was originally a 
combination of a yarn and cotton 
mill, but is now exclusively a cloth . 
mill, making coarse drills. 


The new management is responsi- 
ble for the many improvements 
which are day by day becoming 
more evident in the mill and the vil- 
lage. Mr. Smith, the president, is a 
man of fine sensibilities and generous 
spirit. Under his direction, a splen- 
didly moral mill community is being 
developed here, and the educational 
and spiritual side of life is up to the 
standard found among the opera- 
tives in the leading Southern cotton , 
mill villages. He is a man of ripe . | VILLAGE OF PHENIX MILLS 
experince and his years have not | : 
been totally absorbed in the study of He aims to educate his people also then pick out the best and most log- agement is enjoying the hearties* 
the financial end of this great in- tv the extent where they will be- ical. This mill, its president and its kind of co-operation not alone fromm 
dustry, but the human side as well. come fully appreciative of the fact people work each for the other—and its own operatives but from the town 
He knows his people and is every that they play a most important with each other. If harmony of pur- in general. 
bit as interested in their suecess and part in the mill and that they are pose between labor and capital is a 


The children in the village attend 
the regular Kings Mountain graded 
schools which are open for about 
nine months in the year. The mill 
sees to it personally that all chil- 
dren who should be im school are in 
school. The educational facilities 
here are fruly as complete as those 
found in towns many times the size 
of Kings Mountain: The mill fami- 
lies are members of the town 
churches. 

And, what more, they are nof 
members in name only but take 
active parts in all church matters. 
Something of an intellectual nature 

affend to their spiritual obligations 
and the delight with which they do 
if ig an inspiration to those who are 
COTTAGES AT PHENIX MILLS sometimes slackers in the army of 
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Raeford Power and Mfg. Compan 


The Raeford Power & Mfg. Co., at 
Raeford, N. C., was established in 
i907. It gives employment to 150 
operatives, and manufactures high 
grade knitting yarns, 10s to 14s. IH 
is equipped with 10,000 spindles, and 
is run by electrie power generated 
by the company itself. 
of the company are: T. B.. Up- 
church, president and treasurer; J, 
C. Thomas, vice-president; CG. W. 
seate, secretary; and J. F. Lockey, 
superintendent. 


Mr. Upchurch who is the company’s 
president, is a broad minded mill 
operator who has definite plans for 
the development of his plant and 
the betterment of conditions, and is 
always ready to do anything in his 
power to add to the opportunities 
and advantages for his employees. 
As a result, he has gathered mto 
his mill and succeeds in. keeping 
there for years, an exceptionally 
high class and well satisfied set of 
workers. Many of the operatives 
came from the farms when the mill 
was first started and are still there, 
and some of them have accumulated 
enough to own their own homes. 


The homes of the operatives are 


The offieers 


RAEFORD POWER & MFG. CO. 


provided free of charge with an 
acre of land with each cottage to be 
cultivated as a garden; the seed for 
which is furnished by the company 
and the plowing done free of 
charge. The people raise fifty per 
cent of their own meat, virtually all 
of their potatoes and other vegeta- 
bles, which at this time of high cost 
of living, is of untold advantage to 
them. Near the village are large 
orchards of peaches and grapes for 
its consumption. Wood is furnish- 
ed by the company at two dollars a 
eord. There is also a grist-mill for 
vrinding wheat and corn, and flour 
is manufactured and sold to the op- 
eratives at actual cost. 

The sanitary conditions of the vil- 
lage are looked after by the com- 
pany each week at its expense. All 
water is supplied from deep wells 
and tests 100 per cent pure. The 
management is now installing elec- 
tric lights throughout the houses 
and streets which will be supplied 
free of cost. 


The Raeford Company maintains 
a schoo! at the mill village for pu- 


pils below the fifth grade which 
will accommodate one hundred 
children It is under the. gener 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY RUNS THROUGH MILL VILLAGE 


on their feet. 


superintendent of the Raeford grad- ‘T. V. Ellis, a Raeford operative, 
ed school, and does the same work WSs formerly a farmer and very 
as is done in the first four grades much in debt. When cotton dropped 

Sia in 1914, he lost his farm through 
of that school. hie company Pays the foreclosure of a mortgage. He 
then moved to the mills. There were 
too small to a school in town = 
on account of the distance {to ac- 
the mills. With their help, the 
complish the same work near home 
until they are large enough to go father igs on 
into town to school. The people of all of the debt except ai when the 
the mill community are sincerely mortgage holder demanded immedi- 
religious and comprise members of ®!@ Settlement. He offered to sell 
almost every denomination, and °M® Of his hogs to the mill to raise 
they support a small village church the gearget but the management ad- 
of their own. vanced him the money until he 
could repay it. Now only two of the 
children can work under the new 
labor law and Mr. Ellis has to work 
after mill hours to keep his family 
and pay his debts. Had the children 
not been taken from the mills, he 
could have repaid all his debts and 
provided comfortably for the fam- 
ily during the winter, whereas. il 
will now be very hard for the fam- 
ily to get along. 


Although conditions are so favor- 
able for the worker in the Raeford 
Mills, there are instances here as in 
all mill communities, where the law 
effective September ist has brought 
severe hardships to the families of 
some of the operatives, especially 
among those more recently from 
the farms where they labored under 
heavy burdens of which they have 
not had time as yet to entirely rid 
themselves, and therefore are still ‘This is only one illustration of the 
in sore need of all that the family kardship that the National Child La- 
can contribute to put them solidly bor Law has caused many poor peo- 
ple. 


MILL CHURCH 
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Ne on uh & Son 
Toy AT 
OSSIPEE COTTON MILLS HOPEDALE COTTON MILLS 
Anyone who is familiar with the Lee and Stonewall Jackson famous, end, and he was with Lee in the manager, and the mills have in- 


history of the textile imdustry in 
North Carolina knows that the Ossi- 
pee and Hopedale Mills of Burling- 
lon are among the oldest cotton mills 
companies in the State. While these 
organizations are old in years, they 
have kept apace with modern times 
and their methods of doing business 
are far advanced. Not. only is this 
true from the standpoint of suc- 
cessful management ‘of the mills, 
but also of the welfare work for 
their employees. It seems to those 
that are well posted as to the ad- 
vancement of the cotton mill indus- 
try of the South, that the William- 
sons inherit their ability:as cotton 
mill managers. As far back as can 
be traced they have proved above 
the average as managers, and along 
with their success they have never 
yet failed to do their duty by their 
employees. Schooling and social 
conveniences for their employees 
have always been maintained on a 
high standard, and through this 
method, they believe the most effi- 
erent work can he obtained from 
their employees. In. the towns and 
eities where a Williamson mill is 
located you will find the best of cit- 
izens, 


Jas. N. Williamson, Jr., at the age 
of twelve, was sent by his father to 
Pantops Academy, near Charlottes- 
ville, Va. He is also a graduate of 
Bingham School, then located near 
Mebane, N. C. After leaving the 
Bingham School he entered the State 
University of North Carolina, but he 
left the University before compie'- 
ing his course to enter the mill busi- 
ness with his father in 1894 at the 
Ossipee Mills. Today he is vice- 
president of the Pilot Cotton Mills, 
and president of Ossipee and Hope- 
dale Cotton Mills. He is a director 
of the Alamance Loan and Trust 
Company of Burlington, also a direc- 
tor of the American Trust Company 
of Charlotte, N. C 


His father is well loved and high- 
ly respected by all. He entered the 
war on the side of the South as a 
private, and he proved his merit 
as a fighter. 


He participated in nearly all the 


battles that made General Robert E. 


At. Chanecellorsville he was with 
those who followed Jackson across 
Hooker’s front and routed Siegels’ 
corps; on the second day of the great 
battle Lieutenant Williamson, for he 
had been promoted in September, 
4862, was wounded. He had the same 
misfortune at Gettysburg, and again 
at the Battle of the Wilderness. For 
his bravery in these battles he was 
agai promoted, this time 
heutenant.. He 


continued to the 


to first” 


trenches about Petersburg, and when 
the war ended he had been promot- 
ed to captain of his company. He 
was paroled at Appomattox. 


Returning after the war he took 
up farming and through his success- 
ful management he accumulated 
money enough fo start up in. the 
mill business. 


The son has kept up the reputa- 
tion of his father as a successful 


AAMES N. WILLIAMSON, JR. 


mills who are 


ereased in size and capacity several 
times since he became connected 
with them. 


Since becoming a practical manu- 
facturer, at the solicitation of his 
operatives he has become a member 
of the Junior Order United American 
Mechanics, whose object and pur- 
poses he entirely approves, and he 
thinks that the organization is cal- 
culated to be of benefit to those con- 
cerned. 


The Hopedale Mills are turning 
out lots of khaki for Uncle Sam, ‘so 
you can see that this is another 
Southern mill that is doing its 
bit to help win the war. The Ossi- 
pee Mills are turning out the well 
known “North State Flannels.” [mn 
the Hopedale Mills you will find 
drinking water which is supplied 
through drinking fountains which 
are sanitary in every respect. Each 
home is electric lighted, as well as 
the streets of the village. 


The officers and overseers of the 
Hopedale Mill are as follows: Jas. 
N. Williamson, Jr., president; Jas. 
Spencer, secretary; W. E, Morton, 
superintendent; John May, spinner, 
twister and winder; Robt. Jones, 
carder and Lee Granger, master me- 
chanic and electrician. The officers 


and overseers of the Ossipee Mill are 


as follows: James N. Williamson, 
Jr., president; H. C. Pollard, secre- 
tary; W. B. Morgan, treasurer; Jno. 
L.. Robinson, superintendent: G. W. 
Tickle, spinner; W. A. Andrews, 
varder; Jas. Jones, buyer: N. M. Lee, 
finisher; J. C. Gringer, master me- 
ehanic; J. C. Barker, packer and 
shipping clerk; V. M. Perrett, sup- 
ply clerk, 


The mills of the South have what 
is known as an “honor roll” and the 
following are boys from these two 
serving Uncle Sam: 
Will Coffin, Eddie Coleman, Joseph 
Forgis and Ed. Anderson. 


The Ossipee and Hopedale Mills 
miss these men and their families 
hate to give them up, but the words 
love and sacrifice, are the two words 
that industries and the homes of this 
country hold very high, especially 
at these times. 
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Record of 


The record of the Anchor Duck Mills is 
one in which they can justly take pride. 


From a small and almost insignificant be- 
ginning of only 28 looms they have grown 
until they now have 272 looms and a mill of 
19.248 spindles in which to make their own 
varns. From a weekly pay roll of $150 
they have expanded until they now distrib- 
ule to their employees more than 6,000 
every Saturday. 

C. EB. MeLin was secretary and treasurer 
at the beginning and it has been under his 
able management that the business has had 
its remarkable growth. 

When the plant began to reach consider- 
able proportions they looked around for a 
competent superintendent and were fortu- 
nate in securing J. S, Bachman, who has few 


C. A: Hight. President Tooms, 28; Spindles, 000 
E. T. McGhee, V—Pres. Weekly Payroll, 
C. E. McLin, Sec. and Treas. $150 
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Anchor Duck Mills 


Looms 272 
Weekly Payroll $6,000 


1917 


-A.Glover.President 
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16 Years Growth 


equals and no superiors as a cotton manu- 
facturer. Mr. Bachman has now been iden-. 
tified with the Anchor Duck Mills for many 
years and has been a large factor in their 
success, 


A few years ago outside influences suec- 
ceeded in stirring up trouble between the 
management and the employees of the 
Anchor Duck Mills, but the operatives soon 
realized that their real friends were the mill 
managers and they gladly returned to work 
and a more contented lot of employees 
would be hard to find. 


The Anchor Dueck: Mills have been of in- 
estimable value to the United States Goy- 
ernment since the war began for they man- 
ufacture a very high grade of duck, 


They have shown their loyalty by co-oper- 
ating “with the Government in every way 
and have striven for efficiency of service 
without regard to profit, 
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American Spinning Company 


The origmal plant of the 
can Spinning Co., Greenville, 
now known as Mill No. 1, was built 
in 1896. The company at that time 
was capitalized at $125,000, hut since 
that time the eapital has been in- 
creased to $525,000. 

The original plant. was known as 
fhe Sampson Mill, a name that still 
sticks to the American Spinning 
Go, and it igs not unusual to hear 
operatives refer to the present im- 
iense mills as the “Sampson Mills.’ 

The mills now operate 52,416 spin- 
dies and give employment to about 
f00 workers. The product is wide 
sheetings and print cloths. 

When operations were first com- 
meneed at this plant, they had only 
a small plant making yarns, but in 
i900 they decided to enlarge and 
built Mill No. 2, which is a modern 
mill with modern machinery 

There is an excellent school in the 
village, the enrollment being about 
360 pupils. The mill school carries 
the ehildren through the ninth 
grade, and is considered one of the 
hest in the State. Three-fourths of 
the expense of the school is met by 
the mill and one-fourth is paid by 
the county. The building was erect- 
ed by the mill and janitor service, 
heat and light is also paid for by the 
company and they do everything 
possible to encourage their em- 
plovees to send their children to 
school and give them the best edu- 
cation possible. 

While the Southern cotton mills 
have. heen charged by the agitators 
with depriving the mill children of 


q 


~ 


AMERICAN SPINNING CO., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


trary to fact. 
Men of the type of President J. 1. 
Morgan of the American Spinning 


are broad-minded and realize 


that an edueated class of mill oper- 
atives means more efficient employ- 
ees and they are always striving to 
get their employees upon a higher 
educational average. 

Instead of depriving the mill em- 
ployees of education and trying to 
keep them illiterate the cotton mil!s 
have been the greatest single force 
in decreasing illiteracies in the 
South, and it is a fact that the 
Southern States are making much 
more progress in wiping out illiter- 


acy than many of the Northern 
States. 
There are very few children in 


the cotton mill villages who can nof 
read and write, buf there are a great 
many illiterate adults who were 
raised upon the small farms or in 
the mountains and were without op- 
portunities for education when they 
were young. 

Many of these adults realize their 
deficiencies moved to such mills as 
{he American Spinning Co., for the 
sole purpose of placing their chil- 
dren where they could get an edu- 
cation, 

There are some mill operatives 
who do not realize the importance 
of education for their children, but 


there is constant pressure by the 


mill management to get all the vil- 
lage children into sehool. 


Almost twelve years ago the Cot- 


Ameri- education, such statements are con- ton Manufacturers’ Association of 


south Carolina in a unanimous res- 
olution, urged their State Legisia- 
ture to make a 14-year minimum 
age limit for employment, provided 
they would couple with it a strong 
compulsory school attendance law, 
which would force the mill children 
to ga to school instead of remain- 
ing in idleness when not employed. 


Welfare work is carried out in- 
telligently and systematically at the 
American Spinning Company. A 
nice community house is located in 
the village, and there are excellent 
classes in domestic science, cooking, 
sewing, fancy work, etc. The com- 
munity house contains a free library 
and reading room, and there are also 
baths for both the men and women. 


The management uses every ef- 
fort to keep their employees in a 
healthy condition and to raise the 
planes upon which they live. They 
recognize that the mill people of the 
future are to be fed by the young 
girls of today and they therefore 
employ experts to teach these girls 
how to cook food so as to make it 
healthy and palatable. 


Any one who attends a domestic 
science class at the American Spin- 
ning Co. will be surprised at the 
active and real interest which the 
mill girls take in these courses of 
instruction and can realize that the 
husbands and children of the future 
will be well fed. i 


A large hall, fifty by one. hundred 
feet, is used as an auditorium by 


a 


gatherings of various kinds. <A mill 
fair was recently held here and there 
was a wonderful array of exhibits, 
every article of which was made in 
the village. ; 


Many of the women of thé mi!l 
villages are very skillful in needle 
and fancy work and there is a very 
keen rivaly in winning the prizes 
offered at the Mill Fair. ‘Phese 
competitions nol onky inerease the 
effietency in sewing, but tend to 
give the mill women an_ interest 
which breaks the monotony of many 
lives. 


Over a large brick store the mill 
has fitted a handsome room for use 
as a lodge room for the benefit of 
the employees who belong to the 
various fraternal orders. 


There are two churches in the vil- 
lage, Methodist and Baptist, and each 
has a home for its pastor. . Both of 
the chureh buildings were put up by 
the mill, but were furnished by con- 
tributions from. the operatives, 
though the mill also contributed to 
help the people raise this fund. 


The officers of the American 
Spinning Company are: President 
and treasurer, J. H. Morgan: secre- 
ary, W. B. Boyd: assistant secre- 
fary, J. H. Morgan, Jr.; superintend- 
ent, T. A. Sizemore. 


Sizemore is one of the best 
known mill superintendents in the 
South and is especially noted for 
his invariable good humor. which 
makes him very popular with his 
employees, 


SCENES AT AMERICAN SPINNING CO. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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Orr and Chiquola Mills 
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CHIQUOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chiquola Mfg. Co. 

Mr, James D. Hammett received 
his first experience in cotton manu- 
facturing at the Chiquola Manufac- 
turing Go,, Honea Path, 5. &. The 


success that he has made in the mill 


industry seems to come naturally. 
His father and grandfather’ before 
him were successful mill men. The 
Chiquola Manufacturing Co. was 
built in 1902 and in 1904 its size and 
capacity were doubled, and today 
they are operating 42,000 spindles 
and 1,000 looms. The superimtend- 
ent of this mill is Mr. J. D. Beacham, 
though quife a young man, he ‘is 
successfully filling. the position. 
He is very popular among the mill 
men of the South, and he is highly 
respected by all the employees of 
the mill. Many of the employees 
have been with the mill since if 
started business, and a large per cent 
come from the surrounding coun- 
try. 


The churches and. schools of 
Honea Path are excellent, the town 
itself is a very prosperous little city 
and there have always been pros- 
perous farmers around the town. 
some of the mill people have saved 


up enough money to purchase 
farms, and quite a few have bank 
accounts, 


The moral conditions have always 
been good. The mill furnished a 


bath house for the men and women, 
and the mill management also looks 
after sickness and other ailments as 
they arrive. 


Anderson Mills. 


Mr. Hammett took over the man- 
agement of the Anderson Mills sey- 
eral years ago, and since, he has 
made wonderful improvements, but 
he admits that the Chiquola Mills is 
his favorite. In a conversation with 
Mr. Hammett, he says he believes 
the cotton mills have performed a 
mission. The mill has had to pay 
for the moving of some familhes to 
their village, but now you will find 
many that are doing well and are 
independent. He has one man that 
is earning $5.00 per day, and a few 
years ago this same man could not 
read or write his own name. This 
man got the Methodist preacher to 
teach him at night. Some families 
now earn as much as $180 to #200 
per month. 


CHURCH AT CHIQUOLA M 


and some send their children to col- 
lege. The best workers are those 
who have been in the mill the long- 
est; which will prove true in every 
other line of business. When the 
European war broke out one girl in 
this mill had $1.500 en deposit at the 
mill, but Mr. Hammett advised her 
to draw same out and deposit in 
some National bank, as he wasn't 
sure what conditions the mill would 
be drawn in.. The mill pays 6 per 
cent on such deposits; which is 2 
per cent more than most banks. 


Mr. Hammett does not seek or 
want any labor of children. It is 
really to the interests of the mills 
not to have children under 14 work- 
ing in them. If he had been framing 
a chi.d labor bill he would favor a 
hoard to pass upon the absolute 
need of the income from the work 
of children of 12 years and above. 
The state has no right to take away 
the means of living of people unless 
it gives a living in return. 

“T have seen sO many cases where 
there are widows with no other 
means of support than the income 


Some own automohbilesfrom the work of one or two chil- 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 


dren who could work. Those peo- 
ple will nce something to eat and 
‘to wear.” 


Orr Cotton Mill. 


At Orrville you will find one of 
the latest and most up-to-date mills 
in the South. The president 
treasurer is James D. Hammett. The 
secretary and- assistant treasurer is 
John B. Humbert, while the super- 
intendent is Mr. J. A. Lyon. The 
Orr Mill has 62,000 spindles and 1,504 
looms. There are 1,500 people living 
at Orrville, and the Orr Mills work 
over 550, so you can readily under- 
stand the importance of this mill 
running; as it furnishes work and 
a living to the inhabitants of Orr- 
ville. The operatives of this mill 
came mainly from North Georgia 
and the surrounding country, and 
they have earned much better liv- 
mgs at the mills than théy did as 
small farmers. 

This mill has bath house for the 
men and women as is the case at 


and 


Chiquola and Anderson Mills. They 
also have a nice amusement hall 


where skating, moving pictures and 
other social functions are enjoved. 
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Vass Cotton 


VILLAGE AT VASS COTTON MILL 


The Vas; Cotton Mill is located at 
Vass, North Carolina, which is on 
ihe Seaboard Air Line Railway, near 
southern Pines, North Carolina. The 
little eity of Vass is very proud of 
this industry, because it has brought 
fo town a Class of people that any 
city would appreciate, because of 
their pride, business and social 
standing, also their progressiveness. 


The best churches and schools are 
lo be found for their conveniences. 
The Baptist, Methodist and Presby- 
lerian churches are the leading de- 
nominations. Education is enforced 
between the age of seven and four- 
teen, therefore the schools are large- 
ly attended. The operatives of this 


mill as a whole are very economi- 
eal and numbers are independent 
home-owners. The writer in talking 
with one operative had at that time 
over $2,000 on deposit in a local 
bank, The mill helps im ‘every way 
to keep down the high eost of living, 
and has a nice garden spot. As 
most cotton mill men, Mr. Cameron 
owns a nieé farm and he furnishes 
his mill employees a pig at a very 
low price when same is desired, and 
the employees raise and fatten their 
winter pork. Cows are also owned 
by many of the employees; which 
also helps reduces the high cost of 
living. 


There is a good club house at the 
mill which adds to the social life 


VASS COTTON MILLS 


of the workers. The mill has a well 
organized base ball team which 
plays nearby teams, and on Fourth 
of July the mill people usually have 
a picnic at Lake View which is only 
one mile below the mill. They alse 
enjoy the Suniday evenings at this 
lake during th. summer. 


The officers of the company are 
as follows: A. Cameron, president; 
J. A. Keith, vice-president; W. B. 
Graham, secretary and treasurer. 
The mill as it stands today has cost 
over one hundred thousand dollars. 
The employees will go out of their 
way to say something nice about the 
officials; which will convince any- 
one as to the real treatment they 
are receiving, 


Mills, Inc. 


SCENE AT LAKEVIEW 


An official to be popular with his 
employees must be one of them, that 
is, he must be with them heart and 
soul in all deserving enterprises. He 
must be a keen analyst of human 
nature and an all-around champion 
of ths working people. 


‘Lie otficials the Vass Mills pos— 


sess all those qualities, and more 
too, They strive to regard their 
help as one big family and the con- 
tentment which abounds here is the 
result of their efforts. There is no 
such 
because there is never any trouble, 
which if broug..t to the attention of 
the management as it should be can- 
not be remedied to the satisfaction 
of all. 


At Mayworth, N. C., the Mays Mill, 
Inc., have built a town that stands 
a8 a fine example of mddern indus- 
trial community. In constructing the 
mill property and laying out the vil- 


MAYS MILL, INC. 


lage, the company has spent a great 
deal of mony in making things beau- 
liful as well as attractive. As a re- 
sult their mills and surroundings 
may be ‘classed with the prettiest in 
this section of the South, 


There are about two hundred cot- 
tages'in the village. The homes arv 
well built, neat and conveniently 
arranged, all of them having two 
porches as well as being supplied 
with good lights and water. 


Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotta, 


N. C., is president and treasurer of 
the. company, Hugh L. Moore is 


secretary, D. Welch is general 
superintendem, and C. Dawson is 
plant superintendent. 


thing as labor troubles here 
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BROOKSIDE MILLS, 


The Brookside Cotton Mills, Knox- mill company, the management pro- 
ville, Tenn., is one of the finest and vides ample entertainment and ad- 


best equipped mills in the South. A 
visitor to the plant is impressed 
with its size, its modern equipment 
and the minute. attention that has 
been given to every detail that ‘s 
necessary in operating the plant 
along the most. approved and effi- 
cient lines. The Brookside has 242 
cards, $2,408. producing spindles and 
11,68 twister spindles. It operates 
3,293 looms, varying in width from 
32 to 72 inches, and a large number 
of them were built especially for 
this mill. Their product comprises 
a large variety of special fabrics. 


Unlike most of the Southern mills, 
the Brookside Mills do not own a 
large village where all of their em- 
ployees live, but there is an excel- 
lent reason for this. They have 
about fifty houses to take care of 
the few families that occasionally 
come in from the country. As soon 
as these new workers have become 
efficient and their wages increase 
correspondingly, they move into the 
city; where a great many of them 
own their own homes. Hundreds of 
families have been able to purchase 
homes with their earnings at the 
mills, and the mill company encour- 
ages them in this. Knoxville is a 
city with all modern conveniences 
and the people find it a most pleas- 
ant place to live. There are excel- 
lent educational and religious facil- 
ities and every opportunity for so- 
cial advancement. Knoxville has 
the finest of paved streets and all 
of those other things that go. to 
make a modern city, and out at the 
Brookshire Mills they call Knox- 
ville the “Brookside Village.” 


For those families who prefer to 


vantages of all kinds. They do-a 
great.deal of welfare work that is 
very helpful to the people who live 
in the small village which 
maintain. 


they 


The operatives at the Brookside 
Mills have proven themselves as ef- 
ficient and capable as can be found 
in any mill in the country. They are 
loyal and patriotic people, who take 
a pride in their work and mill. The 
mill flies a Service Flag that con- 
tains forty-eight stars and many 
more of the employees will enter 
the army before much longer. 


The Brookshire Mills have had a 
very successful career. They have 
paid dividends regularly and the 
annual financial statement of the 
company has always shown them to 
be on a very sound financial basis. 
The mills have been handled effi- 
ciently both where the actual man- 
ufacturing and the business man- 
agement is concerned. 


A great, deal of credit for the suc- 
cess which this mill has had is due 
to L. H. Brown, the superintendent. 
He has denionstrated his ability as 
a mill man and one has but to leok 
al the quality of the goods manu- 
factured by the mill te know that 
they were made under. the . diree- 
tion of an expert. 


The following is a list of overseers 
and heads of departments of the 
plant: H. G. Coe, assistant superin- 
tendent: A. A. Hull, master me- 
chanic; Adrian Bradley, cashier; 
George Repass, overseer carding de- 
partment; L. A. Ellenburg, overseer 
spinning department; W. F. Conley, 
weaving: A. T. Wilson, overseer 


live in the houses furnished by the cloth room: John Dobson in charge 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


of the carpenter shop; Charles Dob- 
son, foreman machine shop, 


Of course there are sometimes 


disadvantages when a mill is locat- 
ed in a city the size of Knoxville. 
One of these takes form in that the 
inhabitants of a mill village locat- 
ed in or near a large city are not 
apt to be quite as thrifty as those 
residing on the outskirts of a city 
not so large. This, however, is not 
the case with the operatives employ- 
ed al the Brookside Mills. These 
pvople are as appreciative of the 
value of “making hay while the sun 
shines” as any class of working peo- 
ple—and more so than many. 


As has been stated before in. this 
article,’ the Brookside Mills do not 
own a large village and most of the 
operatives and their families reside 
in the city. This brings them into 
close contact with all that is up-to- 
the-minute and, instead of being at 
a disadvantage because of their resi- 
dence im the city, they are.at con- 
siderable advantage because. they 
have come to understand that be- 
cause they make good wages and 
are in easy access of assorted kinds 
of useless pleasures there is no rea- 
soh why they should squander their 
earnings. 


They save their money and when a 
good chance for investment. looms 
into view they are farsighted and 
financially able enough to take hold 
of it. The most popular and surely 
one of the most profitable invest- 
ments that they can make is real 
estate. As has also beén mentioned 
elsewhere in this article many of the 
Brookside operatives have purchas- 
ed homes of their own. This i8 a 
very practical illustration of their 
thrift and industry. 


equally benefited and 


The patriotism of the people em- 
ployed by the Brookside Mills 1s 


‘evinced not only by learning that 


numbers of them have already an- 
swered the call to the colors but 
many of those that were unable to 
come forward with their services; 
readily came forward with a portion 
of their savings-and purchased Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds. 

To the observer of labor conditions 
a trip through the Brookside Mills 
convinces him of the splendid sys- 
tem of efficiency here in action. Each 
operative goes about his work with 
a full knowledge of his responsibil- 
ity and there is never any confusion. 

Superintendent Brown has, in 
raising the organization to its pres- . 
ent very high position among cot- 
tons mills of the South, not only 
benefited the stockholders but has 
helped the 
operatives to increase their earning 
capacity through a larger degree of 
efficiency. 

Mr. Brown is considered to be one 
of the ablest cotton mill superin- 
fendents in the South and is espec- 
ially expert 6n faney weaves. He 
has made a phenominal success up- 
on a ‘line of goods that has been at- 
tempted by a number of other mills 
with complete failure. 

Mr. Brown is credited with hav- 
ing worked out and invented several! 
special appliances and methods for 
handling the most diciculf weaves. 
He is a master of manufacturing 
and is frequently called upon by 
other mill men for advice. 

He is a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Southern Texte 
Association and has been prominent- 
ly mentioned for president of that 


organization, 
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THATCHER SPINNING CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The Thateher Spinning Company, 
Of Chattanooga, Tenn... was organ- 
At the time of 
(he organization, the company had 
vapital stock of $250,000. 


ized in June, 1945. 


a paid-in 


INSIDE VIEWS OF STANDARD PROCESSING CO., CHATTANOOGA, T ENN. 


The views above will readily con- 
vince any doubtful person as to the 
interior, conditions in the plant of 
the Standard Processing Compauy, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. ‘The ahso- 
lute nedtness and cleanly condition 
cannot be praised too highly. ‘The 
mills are well lighted and the venti- 
lsfion system furnishes fresh and 
pure air for the worke-s at all 


This was later inereased to $400,000, 
A. G. Thatcher is president of the 
company and Herbert 8. Thatcher, 


secretary and treasurer, 


The operatives here have all the 


times, The work done by the p2o- 
ple here entails no strain or hard- 
ship whatever upon them, 

The wages paid by this company 
will equal those of any manufactur- 
ing plant in the South .and after the 
employees become skilled and eff.- 
cient their earnings will on the 
average be a good deal better than 


privileges and 


with living in a modern city like of them are able '» own their own 
Chattanooga. The cily schools and homes and to live as nicely as any 
churches are open to them and other people. They are a very 


there are a great many pleasures efficient set of people. 


Processing Company 
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advaritages that go that are a pait of .heir life. 


SPINNING FRAME. 


Many 
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those paid in other manufactur:ng 
establishments. 


The Standard Processing Com- 
pany was among the first firms i 
the South to build a plant exclu- 
sively for mercerizing and bleach- 
ing cotton yarns. The plant and its 
equipment is one of the finest-in the 
world. It has a weekly capacity of 
75,000 pounds, and is a most suc- 


cessful enterprise. The officers of 
the company are W. Lane Verlen- 
den, president; A. H. Thatcher, sec- 
retary and treasurer and P. 
O'Neill superintendent. 


The Standard Processing Co. was 
built primarily to mercerize the fine 
combed yarns of the Coosa Mfg. Co., 
of Piedmont, Ala. 
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Gray Manufacturing Company 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
has a capital stock of $350,000. This 
plant is equipped with 18,000 spin- 
dies, now running day and night. 
It is a fine combed yarn mill and 
60s, 70s and 80s single and ply are 
made. The product of this mill is 
sold direct. 

The number of operatives here 
employed average 350 to 400. There 
are four churches 
with this mill and the Park- 
dale—Baptist, Methodist, -Episcopal 
and Presbyterian. The city of Gas- 


in close touch 


employees receive considerate and 
sympathetic treatment. The man- 
agement of the Gray Manufacturing 
Company and the Parkdale Mills, 
Inc., of Gastonia, are men with an 
apparently earnest desire to do ev- 
erything in their power to make the 
lives of their employees cheerful, 
comfortable and worth while. 

The officers of the Gray Manuiac- 
turing Company are: L. L. Jenkins, 
president; T. L. Craig, vice-presi- 
dent; J. L. Gray, vice-president; J. 
H. Separk, secretary and treasurer. 


printing will give the reader an idea 
of the immensity of the industry to- 
day, an industry paying out in 
wages each year millions of dollars, 
an industry affording employment 
to thousands of citizens. 

Those interested in truth may 
well forget the phantom of “putty 
faces” in the mills for they exist 
only in the imagination of the pro- 
fessional agitators. | 

The majority of cotton mills of the 
State were built by North Carolin- 
ians, have been financed with North 


them by the management and that 
they have never yet regretted the 
day when they dropped the plow, 
forsook the farm and came with 
their entire worldly belongings from 
children to chicken coop to take up 
residence in the mill village. 

They have prospered and saved 
money from their wages; something 
they were unable to do on the farm. 
They have been able to give their 
families the educational and spirit- 
ual accommodations which they 
never knew when they were the 


tonia has just built two magnificent 
new school buildings in addition. te 
the large central building. One of 
these is located in east Gastonia and 
the other in West Gastonia. The 
west school is readily available to 
children from both the Gray and 
Parkdale mill villages. 


The mill is situated about one mil@’ 


west of the city, and the village is 
well laid off and the cottages, which 
run from three to five rooms, are 
neat, well painted, clean and in- 
viling of appearance and present a 
pleasing picture. All of these cot- 
tages are now equipped with elec- 
tric lights, water and sewerage. 

The houses are built on lots rang- 
ing in size from 50 to 150 feet and 
upwards. This means ample room 
for gardens and lawns. 

At the Gray Mill there is a regu- 
larly organized Betterment Associa- 
tion. The work of this body is to 
assist the sick and the needy, to pro- 
mote good health, cleanliness and 
Sanitation, encourage the growing 
of flowers—and a dozen and one 
other things. 

It is a fine looking company of 
girls and young men who are found 
in this mill village. They are intel- 
ligent, healthy, well dressed and en- 
dowed with a lot of good common 
sense. The fact that they earn good 
money is no reason why they should 
feel that they should spend it all— 
and indeed they don’t. They are 
learning more and more the value of 
a dollar and are growing in their 
appreciation of a bank account. 
They are, as a whole, an economical 
set of people. 

One of the most striking things 
about this mill is the fact that a 
large percentage of the employees— 
fully fifty per cent—have heen 
working steadily here for eight solid 
years. This means, if it means anhy- 
thing, that mill management and 
mill help are on good terms; that 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


So much has been said and writ- 
ten about “unfavorable conditions” 
in Southern mill villages that we 
wish it were possible for those who 
really are uninformed on the sub- 
ject to visit these two mill commu- 
nities. 

There is much to learn by such a 
visit and the information to be 
gleaned is of an entirely pleasant 
and cheering nature. After all, 
Man’s Humanity to Man is finding 
eloquent expression not alone = in 
these two mill communities. dut in 
dozens and dozens of them in the 
State. 

When the war of secession ended, 
it found North Carolina practically 
bankrupt. But the state pulled 
through that severe era of Traw- 
hiding known as reconstruction with 
that courage which, taking another 
form, has written in the past 20 
years a story of industrial attain- 
ment which reads like a tale from 
the Arabian Nights. Some of the 
biggest manufacturers of the state 
today began business in that dark 
period with nothing but a good sized 
stock of pluck and determination. 
They traded and trafficked until 
they got together enough funds to 
start small plants for the manufac- 
ture of cotton. 

And eommencing industry, 
thus, with small funds, the manu- 
facturers of North Carolina have 
given the state its largest industry. 

Only a few years ago practically 
nothing but coarse yarns were made 
in the State. Today one finds al- 
most every variety of fancy fabrics 
manufactured here and sold 
throughout the world. 

In brief, the men behind this in- 
dustry have broken all records and 
have made possible the proud brag 
of more mills than any state in the 
Union. 

A glance later on at the report 
of the commissioner of labor and 


Carolina capital, are’ engineered by 
North Carolina brains and their ma- 
chinery is run by North Carolina 
people. There is, of course, some 
Northern and Western capital. im- 
vested in the State and this is wel- 
come. In fact, a lew of the State's 
most perfect mill communities have 
been constructed by outside capital- 
ists, but the industry, taken as a 
whole, is almost strictly a North 
Carolina achievement. 

Many mills will be-found where 
there is not a man or woman em- 
ployed except North Carolinians. 


And as to the employees them- 
selves: For the most part these 
employees come from the territory 
surrounding the mills with addi- 
tions from the mountains of the 
State. In the majority of cases these 
employees migrated from tenant 
farms to the mills to better them- 
selves financially. These farms were 
generally in sparsely settled terri- 
tory, with few neighbors elose at 
hand and few churches or schools 
in reach, 


To the mills they have flocked in 
greal numbers, bringing large fami- 
lies, there to mingle in a new world 
and to take on new ideas. 

At the mills they are well cared 
for and made happy under the em- 
ployment of gentlemen who have 
their every interest at heart. This 
is somewhat contrary to the. state- 
ments made some time ago in the 
Northern press when a serious effort 
was made to discredit the Southern 
cotton mill official. But neverthe- 
less if is the truth and if anyone is 
still prone to accept it as such let 
them ask a Gray Manufacturing 
Company operative whether or not 
he has been bettered in every re- 
spect. since his advent. into mill 
work. Anyone of them will tell you 
that they have never had any fault 
to find with the treatment accorded 


families of poor tenant farmers. 
They—but any intelligent perso 
whose eyes are traveling down. this 
page will grasp the situation long 
before the writer could enumerate 
the countless ways in which their 
sphere in life has been promoted to 
a more wholesome and all-around 
brighter plane. 

In gathering the material for these 
stories there has been the promptest 
response on the part of manufactur- 
ers who in all instances have evinc- 
ed a desire to have the truth told as 
it is, to have only the uncolored facts 
made public. Manufacturers realize 
that. for many years past they have 
been victimized by an unbridled spe- 
cies of bullying and _ belittlement. 
Enemies of the mills, many of whom 
are totally ignorant of true condi- 
tions, have gone the limit in mis- 
picturing Southern mills. The re- 
sult is that many fair-minded men 
and women have conceived a wholly 
erroneous idea of mill conditions in 
the South. 

It is because of the immensity of 
the industry and because of the 
great harm done it by unserupulous 
calumny that it is of the greatest 
importance to not only set right be- 
fore the reading public the manu- 
facturers themselves, but the 60,000 
men and women whom they employ. 

It is to refute these mis-state- 
ments and to present the true facts 
that this department of the paper is 
given over. 

The Gray Manufacturing Co, was 
founded by the late Geo. Gray who, 
was regarded in nis day as one of 
the ablest cotton manufacturers in 
the South. 

After his death the practical 
operation of this mill fell upon his 
sons and the business management 
upon his son-in-law, J. H. Separk. 
so successfully have they handled 
the mill that the stock is now worth 
six times its original par value, 
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The Parkdale Mills, Inc. has a 
capital stoek of $200,000 and its offi- 
cers are J. Lee Robinson, pres‘dent; 
J. L. Gray, viee president; J. H. 
Separk, secretary and treasurer. 

This mill has 8,200 spindles and 
makes combed peeler reverse thread 
yarns. The product is sold direct. 
There are about 250 operatives cm- 
ployed in the mill. 

When all of the details are carried 
out it may be said that this will be 
one of the most modern and up-to- 
date mill communities in the entire 
South. 3 

The mill is situated about a nule 
west of the city of Gastonia or a 
forty-aere traet of ground. The mill 
village is laid out on the most mod- 
ern scale. The streets are arranged 
in curves, and circles. The hvuses 
are all built upon large lots, which 
provide ample room for play~yard, 
garden, flower beds, front lawn, etc. 
The cottages are of the most ia- 
proved type, running from three to 
five rooms each. They are neatiy 
painted and present a pretty picture 
for one to look upon. Each. dwell- 
ing is equipped with electric lizhts, 
running water and sewerage. ‘The 
ground on which the village ic built 
is rolling and susceptible to good 
drainage. Cleanliness is every here 
noted, 


PARKDALE MILLS 


The main mill building is of mod- 
ern eonstruction. It is 80x249 [cei, 
two stories in height. The floo: 's 
made of concrete and wood; that is, 
over a thick layer of concrete is a 
heavy intermediate floor of wood 
and top of this is a floor of mapic. 
The windows throughout ‘he bu:id- 
ing run to the ceiling. She buile- 
ing is excellently ventilated. It is 
equipped with the latest type of san- 
itary toilets. 

A Betterment Association has been 
formed in this mill village which, 
like the one in the Gray community, 
will seek to render assistance tc 
those in need of it, wait upon the 
sick and afflicted, beautify grounds 
and pursue similar activities. 

The mull, as stated before, is in 
close reach of four churches ana 
the children from the village attend 
the city school which is one of the 
most modern structures in the 
State. 

In this connection it may be noted 
that the cottages in both these mill 
communities have been so arranged 
as to be in elose touch with the 
mills. | 

The employees of these two mud- 
ern plants are natives of Gaston 
county. They are educated, inte:l:- 
gent and cultured. They live suber 
and useful lives and it is just this 


type which forms the backbone of 
county and State government. 
Gaston county, noted far and wide 
as a mill center, has had much 3o:i- 
vertising because of the progress+ 
iveness and push of its cotton man- 
ufacturers, but when we meet the 
present day managers and see the 
practical service they are rendering 


to their fellowmen we conclude that 


half the story of this modern in- 
dustrial center has not been told. 

Go where one may, into any line 
of industrial pursuit, and it will be 
extremely difficult to find social, 
moral, educational and living con- 
ditions better than those that exist 
in sueh mill settlements as those de- 
scribed in this story. 

The propaganda aimed to dis- 
credit the Southern mill owner has 
become nation-wide in its scope. 
The South has hterally been over- 
run by a hungry horde of lop-brain- 
ed sensationalists obsessed with a 
burning lust for gruesome details 
for sob stories. “The penny-a-line: 
has ransacked his brain to picture 
in lurid colors the squalor and mis- 
ery of mill life as viewed by him- 
self from the rear end of fast mov- 
ing Pullman cars. 

But worse than all of this yellow 
journalistic dispensation has been 
the work done by the paid agitators. 


They have armed themselves with 
pictures which were untruthful in 
their portrayal of general condi- 
tions. They have sought out the 
exceptions, with eyes tight shut to 
the rule, and with armfuls of mis- 
Statements and studied exaggera- 
tions of fact, they have gone before 
the public and even before Congress 
and begged that these modern Shad- 
achs be cast into a veritable fur- 
nace. 

The worst part about the whole 
thing is the fact that thousands of 
honest minded men and women, by 
reason of this propaganda of decep- 
lioh and misrepresentation, hav 
come to look upon the Southern mill 
community as the last transfer poin! 
to the cemetery—the home of ava- 
rice upon the part of mill owners 
and of abject misery among em- 
ployees. 

Long before this ribald chorus had 
reached the height of its furore, the 
manufacturers of North Carolina 
met in session and quietly adopted 
resolutions favoring such refornis 
as compulsory education. 

Although the Parkdale Mills have 
only been completed a few months, 
it has already earned a reputation 
for quality of product and its stock 
is selling at a figure considerably 
above par. 
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COTTAGE AT PARKDALE MILLS 


ANOTHER VIEW OF PARKDALE MILLS 


COTTAGE AT PARKDALE MILLS 
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The Edna Cotton Mills were incor- 
porated in 1895 and the present offi- 
cers of the Company are: W.. 38, 
korbes of Richmond, Va., president; 
J. B. Pipkin, secretary and treasurer; 
John FF, Scott, superimtendent and 
buyer. 


The equipment of the mill con- 
sists of 25,300 spindles and 300 


broad and 240 Stafford Automatic 
looms, making three leaf twills. The 
mill is operated by steam. ae 

The mill village measures fully up 
to the standard of all progressrve 
mill communities and accommudates 
about 100 families by means of single 
and double. houses. These houses 
are all attractively. painted inside 
and out and are every bit as ecomfor- 
lable as modern- construction will 
allow, 

The operatives and their families 
fake great pride in the cleanliness 
of the village and they personally 
see to it that it is kept so. They 
will not tolerate objectionable char- 
acters or anybody who is not intent 
on upholding the present idea! con- 
ditions. 

The approximate population. of 
Reidsville, N. C. is 7,000 and there 
aré good school and church facilities 
within easy access of the operatives 
of. the Edna Mill. 

The mill is located in the South- 
ern end of town on the main line of 
the Southern Railway and at the 
mill several changes have been ef- 
fected in the past few years. For 
example, the plain looms have been 
replaced with Stafford automatic 
looms, the machinery thoroughly 


EDNA COTTON MILLS, REIDSVILLE, N. C. 


overhauled from boilers to. clotn 
room, two new speeders added, etc. 
The prdgressiveness of this organi- 
zation is amply illustrated by the 
foregoing. 

The homes of the operatives 
have been repaired and repainted 
throughout whieh work included 
new roofs and floors. Eaeh house 
is furnished with garden plots 
which the management is encourag- 
ing the people to eultivate and 
which encouragement is meeting 
with hearty response. In summer 
these plots present a scene of beau- 
tiful flowers, 


The company has about conclud- 
ed an arrangement whereby a com- 
petent welfare worker will be in- 
stalled in the village. This welfare 
worker will have charge of all mat- 
ters pertaining to the recreational 
and educational side of the com- 
munity iife. 

Although the ‘management since 
the inauguration of the mill in 
i895 has been constantly expanding 
in its welfare work adding oppor- 
tunity to opportunity until it has 
become an enviable place in which 
fo work and live, perhaps the most 
marked improvements have taken 


we 
J 


place since Superintendent J. F. 
Scott came to the mill several years 
ago.: Mr. Seott is a man in sympa~- 
thy with his employees and pre- 
eminent with him is their content-_ 
ment and health. He keeps in touch © 
with the latest development enter- 
prises along these lines and when 
one has been tried somewhere and 
found to be a good investment it is 
not a great while before it is at the 
disposal of the Edna Mill families. 
Mr. Scott is regarded as one of the 
ablest manufacturers in the South 
and the Edna Mills have been very 
prosperous under his management. 
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SCHOOL THAT CHILDREN OF EDNA COTTON MILLS ATTEND 
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VICTORY MANUFACTURING 


CO., FAYETTEVILLE, N. C. 


Oconee and Victory Mills 


In the mountains of northwestern from the mountains of north Geor- the first and second grades, nearer Robert Lassiter of Charlotte. 
south Garolina, one of the most pic- gia and from the rough, mountainous 


Luresque sections of the South, ts 
situated the beautiful town of 
Westminster. 


This ideal site was selected for 
the Occnee Mills, and im 1900 the 
mill was started with 5,000 spindles 
and 480 looms. ‘Today there are 13,- 
. 000 spindles. and 360 looms, and the 
output is fancy dress goods, piques, 
gabardines, etc.. The mill was re- 
organized in 41907 following the 
panic of that year, and the official 
staff is as. follows: KE. A. Smith, 
president: Robert Lassiter, treasur- 
er; J. M. Bruner, secretary and J, 5. 
Dorn, superintendent. 

The Oconee employs 225 persons, 
many of whom have been here for 
vears and have done well. The origi- 
nal complement of employees came 


country. around Westminster. Mr. 
Dorn, the superintendent, came here 
as the boss spinner. As an illustra- 
tion of what a ehange in the condi- 
tion of people the mill can work, he 
cites the fact that one man who 
came from a mountaineers cabin 
away up in the Sapphire country is 
now making $125 a month. 

The condition of the mountain 
homes is not to be compared with 


the mill cottages, and yet it is just. 


an extreme case where the cabins 
have earth floors. Yet there have 
been some such homes in the moun- 
tains. The people at Westminster 
are just about 100 per cent better off 
and they know it. Some of them 
admit it. 


The mill has a separate school for 


to the heart of the mill community. 
The mill also conducts two kinder- 
tartens through the summer. 


In addition to this, there is anight 
school conducted by the mill. “The 
smartest and most energetic people 
attend, those who want to work and 
to get ahead in the world,” says Su- 
perintendent Dorn. “They work for 
promotion and usually get it when 
thére is an opening.” 


The Victory Manufacturing Co. is 
located with beautiful surroundings 
at Fayetteville, N. G., which was at 
one time the capital of the State. 


This mill was built by a Northern 
manufacturer of special fabrics for 
the purpose of supplying the cloth 
that he needed, but this year it 
passed into the management of 


Charlotte, N. C., 


Mr. Lassiter is one of the progres- 


sive mill men of the South and is 


not only enlarging the capacity of 
the Victory Mfg. Co., but planning 
considerable additions to the wel- 

He is oné of a number of cotton 
mill men who is very much opposed 
to the employment of any girl or 
woman at night, and he will not 
permit if being done at any. mill 
with which he is connected. 

The officers of the Victory Mfg. 
Co. are as follows: President H. W. 
Lilly, treasurer Robert Lassiter of 
secretary KE. A. 
Ritch, superintendent J. V. Thom- 
ason, Superintendent Thomason 
lakes a great deal of interest in the 
welfare of his employees and is well 
liked by them. 
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CHURCHES AT WESTMINSTER, S. C. 
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pany of Concord, N. C., is capitaliz- =f being. 
ed at $215,000. The officers of the 
company are as follows: W. W. 
lowe, president; J. L. Hartsell, sec- 

rétary and treasurer and J. R. Haney, 
superintendent.. The plant has an 
equipment of 15,248 spindles and 162 


‘These two strong and robust giris 
are required to have certificates 
before they are permitted fo Go even 
the light work in a spinning room. 


the physica! condition stgould be 


looms. They manufacture yarns and 
damasks and their product has a 
splendid reputation. 


The pictures on this page will give 
fhe reader some idea of the attract- 
iveness of the Hartsell Mills village. 
The company has gotten away from 
the monotony of row after row of 
houses of identically the same dea- 
sign and have built a village that is 
aftractive to look upon and pleasani 
io live in. The cottages have all 


conveniences and are pretty and 


comfortable. Health conditions are 
excellent and all of the surroundings 
are clean and sanitary. The people 
make good wages and are able to 
enjoy a great many of the comforis 
of life. 


The photographs of the two girls, 
shown herewith, will certamly help 
dispel the illusion that cotton mill 
work is injurious to health. These 


show twe of the girls who work ai - 


the Hartsell Mills, and were taken 
a random from the employes. A 
glance at the pictures will show thal 
mill workers are far from being the 
emaciated, undernourished people 


GIRLS EMPLOYED AT HARTSELL MILLS 


the basis for the aetermining wheth- 
er or not a boy or girl should be 
allowed to work. 

Some children at thirteen years 
of age are better developed physi- 
cally than many other children of 
six 


~The Hartsell Mills have always 
done a great deal for the people who 
work for them and see to it that they 
do not lack for anything that wil! 
add to their happiness and content- 
ment. Living conditions have showi 
steady improvement and the people 
realize that they are fortunate fo 
work at a mill whose management °s 
interested in their welfare. The em- 
ployees are industrious, morai, re- 
ligious and loyal to the company 
that employs them. The fact that 
the mill is located in Concord means 
that the people have a great many 
advantages. The school system is 
excellent in every respect. There 
are churches of all denominations, 
and the mill people are always wel-— 
come at any of them. Concord has 
good water, fine streets and lights. in 
fact every thing combines to make 
it a good town to live in. 


SCENES AT HARTSELL MILLS 
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The Capitola Manufacturing Co., 
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Capitola Manufacturing Company 


Marshall, N. G., is another of the 
mills that is located in the beautifu! 
mountainous section of North Caro- 
lina: The plant has 9,000 spindles 
and manufactures yarn specialties. 
Its yarn is used largely in the man- 
ufaeture of Red Cross hospit® sup- 
Special characteristieS have 
made this yarn in demand for lining 
rubber boots, in making fleece-lined 
underwear and splicing the heels and 
toes of socks. A part of this yarn 
has been exported to various South 
-Ameriean countries since the bdut- 
break of the war. 


plies. 


The recent completion of the big 
dam built. by the company across 
the French Broad river at Marshall 
and the bridge which connects this 
plant with the Marshall Milling 
Company marks the end of extensive 
damage done there by the flood ia 
July, 1916. Replacement of the old 
log dam by a permanent structure 


insures permanent and economical 
power. 


The Marshall Milling Company is 
under the same management as the 
vapitola Manufacturing Co. The 
mill village of the two plants has an 
attractive feature for the comfort 
of the operatives. This is a provi- 


CAPITOLA MANUFACTURING CO. AND SURROUNDINGS 


sion by the company of a free gar- streets, electric lights, banks and the river. The above statement was 
den and cow pasture for each house- other city features some said it was speedily disproved because the town 
hold on the 95-acre tract of land a “finished” town and could grow no has extended up the hillside, attrac - 
near the mills. more because it filled up all the tive dwellings now rising by terraced 
When Marshall aequired paved level space between the mills and roads to the scenic summits. 


Union Cotton 


The Union Cotton Mills, of Maiden, 
N. C., are capitalized at $119,200 and 
{he officers of the company are as 


follows: D. F. Propst, president; P. spindles and 4,500 twisting spindles. and one intermediate are to be put 


UNION COTTON MILLS, MAIDEN, N. C. 


C. Costner, seeretary and treasurer; The old machinery will shortly be in. New Foster tube winders and a 
Paul Costner, bookkeeper; andy H. F. replaced with new equipment, which Normalair humidifying system have 
Smith, superintendent, has already been shipped. Several recently been installed. The mi!! 

The mill has 10,478 producing new cards, three new roving frames makes 30-2 warps, skeins, and tubes, 
and 8s-2 skeins, 
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Cotton Mills 


vw 


f 


(1) MILL, (2) SPINNING ROOM, 


The Clayton Cotton Mill is. situ- 
ated in the eastern part of the Pied- 
mont section of North Carolina, with 
all the drainage necessary to good 
health and comfort, being the high- 
est point hetween Morehead City and 
Hillsboro 

The present officers of the com. 
pany are Charles W. Horne, presi- 
dent; J. Dwight Barhour, vice-presi- 


dent, and J. M. Turley, secretary and 
treasurer. Directors: Chas. . W. 


Horne, chairman, W. A. 
H. MeCullers, J. A. Griffin, B. H. Me- 
Cullers, FE. L. Hinton, R. B. Whitley, 
P. Ellis, Dwight Barbour. 

Clayton has one of the hest equip- 
ped graded schools in the state, with 
a force of teachers ample to care for 
all {he children in the distriet, which 
includes the mill village. 

There are also four churches in 
{he town, representing the different 
denominations, besides a nice little 
chureh building on the mill 
for the use of any church worship. 

Two large Sunday schools are held 
each Sunday morning in the town, 
near enough for any of the mill peo- 
ple to attend, and in the afternoon 
there jis one held in the church at 
fhe mill, making the religious influ- 
ences of the best that could be de- 
sired. 

As to healthfulness Clayton ranks 
among the first in the State. The 
town is situated, according to geo- 
graphic survey, on the highest point 
between Morehead City and Hills- 


Bornes. D.. 


them 


boro. Chills and fever are unknown, 
Sanitary conditions are the = very 
hest. 

A number of the employees have 
been with the mill sinee it was first 
started, and over 50 per cent since 
they began work ina mill. The ap- 
eratives seem to be well satisfied, 
and the company does not count the 
cost when it comes to doing things 
that will improve the surroundings 
from a religious, health or comfort 
standpoint, and ever keeps a watch- 
ful eve on things that will improve 
either of these. 

They have cows, 
and garden 


hogs, chickens 
plots, and severa! of 
raise all the vegetables and 
meat that they consume, besides 
some for the market, m fact, Clay- 
fon mills brag of one of the cham- 
pion hog and tomato raisers m ‘the 
county. 


The company does not allow hogs 
to be raised in the mill village but 
provides a place on the mill proper- 
tv, near-by, for this purpose, there- 
by eliminating the danger of unsan- 
itary conditions arising from the 
hog. Quite a number_of the em- 
ployees. own their. homes, and have 
nice bank aceounts or money on in- 
terest, and on the whole are saving 
and progressive citizens. 

The health conditions are good, 
but in ease of sickness the people 
are quick to respond to a call of 
need, and the company has never 


(3) SCHOOL BUILDING, 


‘ 
. 
fi 
te 
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(4) GROUP OF OPE :ATIVES, (5) 


seen any person neglected here by 
their co-workers, 

Electric lights are over the entire 
mill village, and plans are now be- 
ing made to put in water and sewer 
connections in each house, provided 
with closets, bath tubs and lavato- 
ries, which will make the comforts 
fo the operatives equal to any of the 
wealthy homes. The company fur- 
nishes fuel to the people at the cos! 
price to them, and provides it during 
the summer months w hen it is at its 
cheapest price. 

Clayton mills manufacture cotton 
rarns in 20-2 ply warps and skeins, 
and sells either direet or through 
commission houses, 

The operatives employed at the 
Clayton Mills are a sturdy type with 
whom honesty and faithfulness are 
religion. They are quick to appre- 
ciate the efforts which their em- 


_ ployers are ever making in behalf of 


their general contentment and pros- 
perity. 

Consider the facet that the com- 
pany furnishes the employes with 
fuel at cost price—and then econ- 
sider how hard if has been to get 
any fuel at all during the past few 
months and you will gel.a fair idea 
of what the Clayton Mills are dome 
for the families of their operatives. 

The management is always glad to 
receive suggestions or constructive 
criticisms from the people for if ts 
in this way that the best results are 
obtained. 


MILL COTTAGES 


Harmony of purpose is what the 


management is after and when any- 


one has something to say that ap-— 


pears io effect a still greater better- 
ment of conditions in the village 
that person is assured of a welcome 
in the offices of the officials for 
that is exactly what they want to 


hear. 


The Clayton Mills may be truth- 
fully referred to as an organization 


of efficient co-operation. 


For the past year the management 
has been making extensive improve- 
ments for water and sewer lines, 


which are about complete. They 


expect to install the system in the 


houses just as soon as possible. 


There is no comparison in the con- 


dition. of the Clayton Mill children 


and those in the nearby 
districts... The ehildren here have 
at least half of their time in the 
open air, and only ‘go in the mill! 
while their work is in progress. 
The mill was chartered in the 


year 1900 as a five thousand spindie 


mill, and in 1906 was doubled, mak- 
ing it a ten thousand spindle plan’. 
The first president was Mr. Ashiev 
Horne, who was sueceeded at his 
death bv. his sen, Ghas.. W. 
The first vice president was Mr. A. 


J. Barbour. who was suceeeded al 


his death by his son, J, Dwight Bar- 
bour. There has been no changes i0 
fhe management of the plant since 
beginning active work, except wher° 
death claimed the party. 


country 


Horne. 
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Hermitage Cotton Mills 


VILLAGE AT HERMITAGE COTTON MILLS 3 


The Hermitage Cotton Mills, Cam- 
den, Gy operate 16,244 ‘spindles 
und 390 looms, making an excellent 
quality of print cloths. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $233,400. 
R. B. Pitts is president and treasurer, 
J. L. Williams is superintendent of 
the plant. 


The company has a beautiful vil- 
lage, loeated among the pimes of 


Camden, yhich is a well known win- 
ter resor. No set of people in the 
South Have their welfare more care- 
fully looked after than the opera- 
lives at the Hermitage Mills. Ex- 
cellent schools, comfortable bomes 
and good churches, as well vas 2 
great many other advantagew are 
provided for the people and. they 
find their life at Hermitage pleasant. 


COTTAGE AT HERMITAGE COTTON MILLS 


Norris Cotton Mill 


Col, D. K. Norris was the founder 
and first president of the Norris Cot- 
lon Mills Company at Cateechee, 5. 
C. ‘The mill wheh organized in 1897 
had an equipment of 5,000 spindles 
and 144 looms. 

Col, Norris was one of that type of 
progressive Americans and to his 
splendid executive ability and keen 
foresight. is perhaps due a_ large 
share of the eredit for the remark- 
able success attained by this mill in 
the past twenty years. 

Today the ‘number of spindles 
totals 20,000, four times the number 
of spindles used when the mill be- 
gan, and 422 looms. These are run- 
ning entirely on 30-inch convertible 
cloths. The following are the pres- 
ent officials of the company: T. M. 
Norris, president and treasurer; G. 
I’. Norris, secretary; W. P. Ward, 
superintendent. The company is 
capitalized at $249,700 and has an an- 
hual pay roll of $70,000, 

The village at the Norris Mills is 
modern im layout and attractive in 
ifs general architectural scheme. lt 
has always been one of the prime 
policies of the management since the 
lirst days of the mill to give its em- 
advantages which will make 
them eontented and happy. And t» 
Say that the employes here are con- 
lented is putting it mildly. They re- 
main here—many of them having 
heen here for years and raised fami- 
lies who are now preparing to fol- 
low in the foosteps of their fathers 


and enter upon a mill worker's 
career. | 

Each house in the village is tasti- 
ly painted and tidily furnished. Of 
course there is nothing elaborate or 
luxurious about 
when it comes right down to solid 
comfort amid cosy and clean sur- 
roundings, it would be hard to locate 
amore competent community for 
supplying just this comfort. Hos- 
pitality is religion with Norris Coft- 
fon Mill folk and the stranger within 
their gates is assured of a hearty 
welcome and a delightful stay. 

A large number of the houses are 
fitted up with - electric lights and 
running water which adds to the 
convenience and up-fo-dateness of 
the village. The sidewalks and 
streets in the village are. graded. 

In fact, this mill and village beg- 
gars description hecause it repres- 
sents nature at its hest harnessed to 
the efforts of men of high ideals 
whose ambition if is fo make if one 


of the South's eleanest and most 
modern industrial communities. 


There is here one of the finest 
churches of the Baptist denomina~ 
tion in this section of the state and 
the best Sunday sehool in the entire 
county. The religious tendencies of 
these people is evinced by observ- 
ing that the average attendance at 
the Sunday school totals about 150. 

The pastor lives here and in ad- 
dition to his regular church duties, 
takes charge of the community 


the dwellings but. 
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Vaudois Knitting Mills 


The Vaudois Knitting Mills are lo- 
cated close to the Southern Railway 
station in Morganton, N. €., on the 
main line of the Southern running to 


Asheville from Salisbury. The com- 


pany is capitalized at. $25,000) and 
gives employment to forty workers, 
mostly women and young ladies. 


B. F. Davis is president of. the 


twelve dollars per week, according 
to amount of work done by the indi- 


vidual. 

There are seventy knitting 
chines and ladies’ and mens’ ten 
hose is made. The output is 
fhrough commission houses 
agents who buy outright. The 
put totals 2,000 dozen per week. 


ma- 
cent 
solid 

and 


VAUDOIS KNITTING MILLS 


company, T. Sigmon is viee-pres- 
ident and A. F. Garron is secretary 
and treasurer. 

The employes come from Morgan- 
fon and the bulk of them live in their 
own houses. They are a neat and 
niece looking set of people, well drass- 
ed, and they are well paid. The 
youngest girl in the mill is 16 years 
of age. 

The work is, of course, all piece 
work, and pay runs from six io 


‘work. The pastor is Rev. J. W. Willis 


and he has endeared himself to every 
heart in the community by his un- 
tiring energy to make things as con- 
genial and beneficial as any spot on 
this. old earth will permit. He is 
assisted in this beautiful work by 
his wife, who is every bit as much 
interested and in love with it as ‘ 
the pastor himself. 


Athletic sports are encouraged 
and promoted among the people to 
the fullest extent. One of the boasts 
of the people here is their base ball 
team, comprised of young men em- 


ployed in the mill. Other. spor's 
such as tennis. basket-ball, efc.. 


have met with great favor and many 
an interesting game is played every 
season, 


Another delightful feature of the 
community life in the Norris mill 
village is the gardening contests 
held. annually when prizes are 
awarded for the best gardens. No! 
only do these gardens act as a stim- 
ulant to the aesthetic side of the 
community life by reason of the 
charming variety of flowers grown 
but they also, by way of the abund- 
ance..of yegelables produced, prove 
themselves more and more each 
year a veritable eldorado—such will 
be the ease especially this vear when 
the government is calling upon the 
people to give vent to their partiot- 
ic natures by raising as much for 
their own table as they possibly can. 


The employes, of course, are in 
ready reach of the Morganton 
shurehes and their ehildren go io 
‘he city’s graded schools. . 

A F. Garrou has been in the busi- 
néss five years. He has a couple of 
brothers and an uncle who are in 
ident and A. F. Garrou is secretary 
charge of several other imdustries 
In facet they seem to be the leadinz 
manufacturing spits of the Valdese 
colony, 


S 


The people would take active part 
in gardening for the sake of garden- 


ing itself, but are they not spurred 


on to better results by the offering 
of the prizes. Officials of the mill 
say that one of the pleasantest sigh!s 
they have ever seen is to see fami- 
lies vie with one another when gard- 
ening time comes around, 


There is no reason why children 


of eotton mill families should not 
grow up as well educated as any 


other children for, surely, there is 
nothing lacking when it comes to 
opportunities to attend school. Of 
course, years ago when schools were 
few and far between there might 
have been some cause for the lack of 
knowledge found among people of 
fhe laboring class, but the progres- 
sive and suecessful cotton mill. of 
today has provided for the children 
of its help among the most up-to- 
date educational institutions of the 
times.. Such an institution as the 
one just deseribed is found at the 
Norris Mill village. Here is found a 
graded school fitted with 
school equipment and running for 
nine months in the year. Three 
feachers are employed and the aver- 
age attendance is 125. 


The reading rooms contain an as- 
sortment of books and periodicals 
and on winter evenings the people 
congregate here and refresh their 
minds in the way af literature and 
current events, 


modern 
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Bamberg Cotton Mills 


(1) SUPERINTENDENT’S RESIDENCE, (2) CHURCH, (3) SCHOOL, (4) MILL COTTAGE, (5) BAMBERG COTTON MILLS 


The Bamberg Golton Mills Com- 
pany, of Bamberg, 5. C., was estab- 
lished in 1892 and manufactures a 


The Altavista Cotton Mills, Alta- 
vista, Va., were incorporated in June, 
1910, and the plant was put in oper- 
ation early in 1912. The mills have 
12,600 spindles and 300. looms, and 
the plant is a modern one in every 
respect. 


The first impression that a visitor 
to.these mills receives is the beauty 
of the place. Located in. the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia; famed in song and story 
for their beauty and their healthy 
climate, it is safe to say that there 
is no prettier manufacturing com- 
munity anywhere than the one al! 
Altavista. The natural beauty of the 
locality beggars description, and the 
mill and village have been. laid onl 
fo fit in artistically with the sur- 
roundings. There is nothing to mur 
the beauty of the scene, and the mill 
huildings and eottages add to its at- 
tractiveness rather than detraci 
from it. No mill in the country has 
spent more money in making and 
keeping a village beautiful than. the 
management here. The mill village, 
the home of about two hundred and 
fifty operatives who are required to 
keep the mill in full operation, con- 
sists of thirty-five cottages and is 2 
model of neatness and cleanliness. 
Cash prizes are given every year to 
the family who maintains the best 
kept. premises and the people vie 
with each other in keeping every- 
thing in absolutely clean condition. 
They will not stand for any “slack- 


very high grade of five and a half 


vard sheeting. 
The officers of the Bamberg Cot- 


Itavista Cotton 


ers’ in this work, for they take as 
much pride in the appearance of the 
village as the management does. It 
is their home and they are proud 
of it. 


While many of the mills through- 
out the South build and maintain 
their own schools for their workers, 
this has not been necessary at Alta- 
vista. The mill itself does not oper- 
ate a school, as the children have 
the privilege of attending the city 
schools, which are well managed and 
up-to-date. A new school building 
has recently been completed at a 
eost of $20,000. It is interesting to 
note that the mill children are as 
regular in their attendance as the 
other children and that they stand 
as well in their school work as the 
city ¢hildren. 


The religious life of the cemmu- 
nity is not slighted. There are three 
churches in the town, directed by 
high minded and efficient clergy- 
men. "The people are very religious 
and show a great deal of interest as 
well as taking a very active part in 
all kinds of church work. 


As the Altavista Cotton Mills are 
Incated somewhat apart from “the 
main cotton manufacturing sections 
of the South, one might naturally 
suppose that they would experience 
some trouble in getting a full com- 
plement of help, especially as labor 
is becoming scarcer and scarcer. 
However, this is not the case, for 


John H. 
treasurer ; 


ton. Mills Company are: 
Gope, president and 


Glenn W. Cope, secretary; W. L. 


these mills have always been able to 
secure aS many workers as they 
need. There is good reason for this, 
in fact the reasons are more numer- 
ous than can be mentioned here. The 


‘policy of the management in dealing 


with the employees has always been 
such that the people are immediate- 
ly able to recognize that they were 
dealing with a set of high minded 
and liberal employers who were 
greatly interested doing every- 
thing possible for those whom they 
employ. As a result, the families 
that went to Altavista years ago 
have been so well pleased with con- 
ditions there that they have remain- 
ed with the company. And there is 
every good reason why they should. 
No healthier place to live can be 
imagined. The management is au- 
thority for the fact that since the 
village was built, there has only 
heen one adult death there. Cer- 
tainly this is a. record that can not 
be surpassed anywhere. 


One of the best known and best 
posted textile men in the South, in 
speaking of the Altavista Cotton 
Mills, had the following to say: “Not 
only is the mill and village as pretty 
as any in the country, but there is no 
company in the South that spends 
more money in keeping up the ap- 
pearance of their property. This, 
combined with the fact of the nat- 
urally beautiful loeation of the 
plant, gives Altavista an appearance 
that cannet be excelled.” 


Dunn, superintendent. The pres- 


ent equipment totals 10,752 spindles 


and 324 looms. 


Only the highest grade dress goods 
are manufactured at Altavista. Their 


lines consist of cotton novelties and 
fancy silk and cotton mixtures for 


the converting trade. There used to 
be an idea that the mills of the 
South could never compete with the 
New England mills in the manufac- 


ture of fine goods, but this delusion 


has been dispelled by the quality 0! 
goods. that the. Southern mills hav: 
put on the market during 
years. The Altavista Cotton Mil‘s 


have been among those who dem- 


onstrated that the highest grade 
goods can be produced in the Sout!. 
Their gfoduct has a reputation for 
quality and beauty that does not suf- 
fer by comparison with any of the 
goods manufactured in New Eng- 
land. They have always been suc- 
cessful in styling their goods so tha! 
they kept just ahead of the marke'. 
which has insured good profits a> 
well as added to their reputation. 


The company is now adding new 
machinery for the manufacture 0! 
tire fabries and will doubtless mec! 
with the same success in 
fhese goods fhat. they have had in 


the manufacture of fine dress goods. 


R. L. Cumnock is president and 
ireasurer of the Altavista Cotto 
Mills and is in active eontrol of 
their affairs. His- son, John Cum- 
nock, acts as superintendent. 
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HGRADE YARNS 


12-2 and 14-2 
| Skeins and Tubes 


Ida Yarn Mill en ~ Richmond Cotton Mill 
EDWIN MORGAN, President 
LAUREL HILL, N. C. : 
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Another Cotton Mill for Cherryville. 

Cherryville, N. 
mill is on the way for Cherryville, 
One hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars already subscribed is the lat- 
est news. 


@0LLOn 


000 Mill Fire. 


Honea’Path, S ire of 
origin totally a warehouse 
of the Chiquola Mills at Honea 
ath, with an estimated loss of $85.,- 
000, Part of the 1,085 bales of coi- 
ton in the structure was saved. 


Manufacture of Stockings and Socks 


A Swiss patent relates to stock- 
ings and socks in which the foot .8 


MORSE SILENT CHAINS 
Efficient--- Durable 


| Morse Chain Company 
| ITHAGA, N. Y. 


Southern Agent ; 
GEO. W. PRITCHETY, GREENSBORO, N C. 
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made in two parts which are united double. 


by means of sewn side seams. The 
part 1 constituting the front half 


of the leg, and a part 2 constituting 
the rear half of the leg, are made 
seperately. The upper half of the 
foot constituting the instep is knit- 
ted on to the first mentioned part 
1, constituting the heel and the sole, 
is knitted on the the second part’2. 
away the damaged place and knit- 
ting-in a suitable piece to replace it. 
This knitting-in can be done more 
quickly than the ordinary copying 
of the meshes with a sewing-needle 
by hand, and to be preferred to the 
usual darning, because, if enables 
the stocking to retain its good ap- 
At the toe the part 3 is knitted 
double, and is also tubular. The 
whole heel and sole are knitted 


The two parts, which have 
been made separately, are united, as 
shown in the illustration, by orna- 


mental stitching, so that they form 
together a stocking or a sock with 
low, for instance, in the case of a 
torn knee in the front part, of put- 
fing in a new portion, but cutting 
side seams. These side steams al- 
pearance. The sole and heel por- 
tion can be replaced separately ow- 
ing to the side seams, so that spare 
parts for replacing same can be 
made at the time of manufacture of 
the stocking, and it is made double- 
walled. Such doubling of the sole 
and heel portion has several advan- 
tages: it protects the foot of the 
wearer better against. chafing than 
ordinary stockings do; if keeps .the 
feet dry; and it also keeps the feet 


are told to 
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warm without having the drawback 
due to the wearing of two pairs of 
stockings—namely, too great wear 
and of the boots. 

Germany called up her last men a 
few days ago. Men who ‘have heen 
looked over and sent back hom» 
return and -take tests 
again so that the best of them may 
be sent to the front. Every man 
who can do any kind of fightin: is 
{fo be put where he can help. It is 
thought that a ereat effort is to 
he made along the west fron! to 
gain a vieltory before the troops 
from America can be brought acros- 
the water in great numbers. 


Add Much to 
Mill’s Appearance 
A few evergreens on the mill 
grounds will make it more pleasing in © 7 ‘ ‘ 
summer and winter. Arborvitaes, It cleans 50,000 Ouills per day, without damage. 
Junipers, Retinsporas, Spruces and the Only two operators necessary. Separates Ouills and Waste. 
handsome Deodar Cedar are excellent ; 
evergreens for this purpose; the soft 98 per cent, Cleaning Efhiciency. 
green shades will harmonize with the : : 
mill walls and with the other trees on Full and complete information cheerfully furnished 
the grounds. Ww k if | hi 
rite quick tf you want prompt shipment. 
Ask Our Landscape Department 
We will be glad to make plans for A wT 
the attractive arrangement of your TH TERR MACH | N E, CA) M PAN 
grounds. Write us. 
Landscape Department CHARLOTTE, N, c: 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY | 
Oak Avenue POMONA, N. C. ’ 
| 1832 1917 
0 N Gs Wm. Robinson 
| Baltimore, Md. 
CHARLOTTE 
GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
NEWTON, N. C. 
ATLANTA | 
BIRMINGHAM 
NEW ORLEANS | 
4 
: WHAT ELSE---When it is the only sizing agent that is absolutely neutral‘ 


and needs the assistance of no other compound, oil or tallow. 
Will not allow the size to chafe or shedd, and will increase 


the tensile strength of the yarn. 
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Office 


g. U.S. Pat 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


HOPEDALE, MASSACHUSETTS 


188 SO. FORSYTH STREET ATLANTA GEORGIA 


Trade-Mark Re 


Dutcher Temples 
DRAPER CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
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Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


“SAVE MONEY” 


By sending us your work. We specializé in rewmding and repairmg 
Lickerins, Acetylene, Welding, Rebuilding, and Overhauling machimery 
of all descriptions. You will find absolute satisfaction in our work as we 
are specialists, 


GIVE US A TRIAL 


Towry & McArthur - _ Lincolnton, N. C. 


John 


Gum Tragasol 
Kerston Softener 
Bleaching Assistant 
Bleacher’s Blue 


BOSTON 


“Atlanta 


Over 200 Representative Mills of the South are Equipped with Our 
Apparatus 


OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING & CUTTING APPARATUS 


COMPRESSED OXYGEN, 99.5 PER CENT PURE 


Completely Job Welding Shops at Atlanta and Charlotte 
waV rite Us for Information 


ol RD- WILCOX COMPANY, Inc. 


Charlotte 


Chattanooga Savannah 


4 


247 Atlantic Avenue 
For Sizing 
Finishing 


Chemicals and Oils "siti. 


The New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


GUARANTEED QUALITY-—-DEMONS rRATIONS MADE 


Southern Agent, MAX EINSTEIN, P. O. Box 927, Charlotte, N. C. 


CHEMICALS AND OILS 
SPECIAL OFFERING 


QUICITRON BARK EXTRACT 
FUSTIC EXTRACT . 


Direct and Sulphur Colors 
Chloride of Lime 


Cotton Softeners 
Soda Ash 


A. E. RATNER & COMFART, Inc. 
59 Pearl Street NEW YORK 


- 


DRAPER: 
Landscape Architect 
506 Trust Building CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


MILL VILLAGE PLANNING FOR NEW MILL VILLAGES 
MILL VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT FOR OLD MILL VILLAGES 


Expert on Community Welfare and Playground Development. 


Sizol Compounds 
Have Proved their Worth 


With Cotton worth from 25 to 35c. and Tallow almost unobtainable, the 
unbelievers in the quality of SEIZOL have been induced to test it and our claims 


of SIZOL efficiency have been more than substantiated. 
Finishings 


Sizing’ Softeners 
THE SEYDEL MFG. COMPANY 


| JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
S. C. THOMAS, 7 


GEORGE WITHERSPOON, 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Mount Olive, N. C. 


KHAKI 


The Popular Sulphur Brown 


SULPHUR YELLOW SULPHUR BROWNS 
SULPHUR GREEN SULPHUR BLUE 


ALSO HEAVY CHEMICALS 
We can match any shade of Sulphur Khaki for Government use. 


THE PARSONS-BARR COMPANY 
210 Latta Arcade Blix, CHARLOTTE, N. €. 


Southern Representatives for ’ 


Federal Iyestuff and Chemical Corporation 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Cut Your Roller Covering Bill 
‘‘DUREX TOP ROLL VARNISH prevents lapping, 


preserves the leather, increases the life of leather top 
rolls thirty to fifty percent. 
South now use this varnish. 


TOP ROLL VARNISH COMPANY 
CROMPTON, R. | 


250 eotton mills im the 


Box 31 


OVERALL FACTORY 


A plant located In a elty of 10,000 people, manufacturite a popular brand 
sold all over the South, Which is in a most prosperous condition and will be 
sold by the owner who wishes to retire from business, It can be bought at 
The plant made over 60 per cent in 1916 and will make 100 per 
on its capital stock of $11,000. 


rial, manufactured stock. 


a bargain. 


cent in 1917 The owner will reserve raw mate- 


and accounts and will retain possession for a time 
until present contracts and ofders are Aitea. Refer to File 58,949. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Commissioner 
Southern Railway System, 
Room 129 W asHINGTon, D. C, 
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Production 


Maxi 


and Best Quality with Minimum 


—are the results desired 
these stirring times. 
Westinghouse Loom | 
Motor Equipments are 
your best means of ob- 
taining these results. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘So. Manchester, 
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Welfare Work 


Tie women and girls as we find 
mem in mill communities, are, as a 
rile, a self-respecting, upright, gen- 
i:.t people, with strict religious ideas. 
and many of them are devout. 
Among the largest organized Sunday 
school classes in the South are 
those of mill churches. The people, 
as a whole, appreciate their oppor- 
tunities and the efforts made for 
their advancement.. 


Taking it for granted that the 
village under the control of the mill 
has comfortable houses, each on. a 
lof, sufficient for front lawn, flower 
garden and vegetable garden, has 
well kept streets and side-walks, 
shade trees, plenty of pure water 
and good sanitary conditions, as well 
as the best educational, moral and 
religious advantages, vet there still 
remains much to be done to put in 
reach of all, those opportunities 
to ideal home life. We 
wish .o consider some practical 
means of aiding the women and girls 
in becoming good housewives and 
home-makers, and to inspire in 
them a love and a desire for those 
things in life which are-~most im- 
portant. We must keep in mind 
these who are quick to assimilate 
new ideas and adapt themselves to 
new customs of living, as well as 
thase who rae not so fortunately 
endowed, 


The methods that we shall diseuss 


are not theories, but plans that have. 


heen tried and in a measure found 


suecessful. Let us consider first the 


welfare building, in the midst of a 
pretty grove, with numerous swings 
“tal benches, furnishing a delight- 
iul place for outdoor meetings and 
i yn-narties, and accessible to such 

revfion facilities as tennis and 


basket-ball eourts. In this building, 


we find the sewmg-room, practice- 
kitchen, reeding-room, class-room. 
gymnasium and baths. Here the 
women assemble, and the mill girls 
come together evenings and Satur- 
day -ffernoons, Both the women 
and Se girls are taught the mos! 
approved methods of housekeeping. 
how to feed a family better and at 
a less expenditure of money. Fire- 
less-cooker demonstrations are giy- 
en and fireless-cookers and radiat- 
ors are made. The uses of left- 
breads, meats, vegetables, etc., 
emphasized. Serap-making is 

i: ceht. Sewing, crocheting, knitting 
an’ fancy-work classes are popular, 
an‘ many beautiful and dainty gar- 
ments are made. Conservation is 
also praéticed, and such suggestions 
are rdvanced as utilizing the worn 
garments of the older members of 
the family in making clothing for 
ihe smaller children. Some women 
have heen successful in winning 
prizes at the fair on boy's suits 
mece of clothing their husbands 
have disearded. Vrey atractive and 
rugs are made from: scraps 
end east-off clothing. In the bas- 
retry class many useful baskets are 
made from the pretty long-leaf pine 
of our own state. Girls, women and 
even grandmothers, who never be- 
fore have had educational advan- 
tages, are taught in the night school 
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to read and write. Chrysanthemum 
shows are held, and helpful lectures 
are given on interesting subjects. 
Much attention is given to recrea- 
tion and to various forms of amuse- 
ment which rank high in the hearts 
of the people. Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, St. Valentine's 
Day, Washington’s Birthday, St. 
Patrick's Day, and Easter are cele- 
brated, not to mention the candy- 
pullings, oyster suppers, birthday 
parties, ice-cream suppers, and 
watermelon frolics which are nu- 
merous in their season. Special 
parties are given to married women 
and their husbands, and the way 


these older people enter into the 


games and the fun, shows that they 
have not lost the everlasting charm 
so characteristic of youth. 
Distributed annually to each fam- 
ily are many packages of flower 
seeds, grass seeds, bulbs, plants and 
vegetable seeds. No sooner do the 
bright Spring days come, than the 
people are busy in their gardens, 
preparing the siol, sowing the seeds. 
and cultivating vegetables and flow- 
ers. Special canning experts are 
engaged for the summer to give in- 
structions and assistance in canning, 
préserving, and drying vegetables 
and fruits. A busy mill village wo- 
man, after supplying her table last 
summer, put up over 50 quarts of 
vegetables, most of which she rais- 
ed im her own garden. This woman 
exhibited flowers at the chrysan- 


themum show that would have been 


a credit to a professional florist. 
The Welfare Building, with its 
varied activities, reaches practical- 
ly all the girls and many of the 
housekeepers, but how about the 
woman with the small children, who 
can rarely ever leave home, and the 
timid and backward woman? These 
are certainly not to be forgotten, 
Some one should manifest an inter- 
est in their welfare, give advice, 
instruction and  eneouragement 
This is another important field for 
the welfare worker and the nurse. 
The visiting nurse makes daily 
rounds, ministers to the siek, teaches 
the importance of cleanliness, how 
to conserve health, and instructs the 
mothers in the care of their babies. 
Thus, she comes in close contact 
with many, and renders an inavli.- 
able service. The welfare-worker 
visits from home to home, gives in- 
dividual instruction, and gets the 
women together in community 
classes where ideas are exchanged 
and a cordial spirit of common in- 
terest developed. These classes are 


taught cooking during the winter, © 


and when summer comes, gardening, 
canning, sewing, fancy-yvork, and 
articles for home decorations are 
very popular, Visils are made to 
the newcomers, establishing friend- 
ly relations and putting them at once 
in touch with the various activities 
of the village. 

In one of the villages where wel- 
fare work has been carried on for 
several years, the people are keep- 
ing up with th spirit of the times, 
two-thirds of the housekeepers have 
signed Mr. food-cards, 


pleging themseives to conserve 
foods, and many arc busy knitting 
for the soldiers. In <his village 
more than 250 Liberty Bonds were 
sold. 


An important phase of welfare 
work, which demonstrates to the 
public the progress that mill people 
are making, and in which the women 
take the leading part, is the village 
fair. Here every article on display 
is either made by the people in 
their homes, or is grown in the vil- 
lage. These fairs are the means of 
stimulating and increasing the in- 
terest in various classes for self-im- 
provement, and are a source of much 
pleasure and community pride. 


Where welfare work is maintain- 
ed, the operatives give a_ higher 
type of efficient service, they are 
progressive, appreciative, loyal, and 
the warmest terms of sympathy ex- 
ist hetween employer and employee. 
The mill-owner not only has more 


contented, more cheerful, more ef-— 


ficient operatives, but has the genu- 
ine love of his peeple. The officers 
and superintendents of mills, who 
have regular organized welfare 
work, express themsélives as highly 
pleased with the results. The late 
Mr. Ceasar Cone said that one of the 
best investments he had ever made 
was the money spent for the welfare 
and uplift of his operatives, their 
wives and their children. 
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White-Williamson Mfg. Co. | 
Saxapahaw, N. C. 

T. Morton... Superintendent! 
Be... Carder and Spinger 
J. M. Cheek. ..Weaving and Beam‘ng 
G. Gunther. . Fin hing and Shipp'e 
B. M. Cheek. Master Mechanic 


Southern Bleachery Being Greatly 
Enlarged. 

Rome, Ga.—F, i. Elmore and his 
associates, composing the firm of El- 
more, Brane and Company, of Mon!- 
gomery, Ala., who recently purchas- 
ed the plant of the Southern Bleach- 
ery in North Rome, are making ex- 
tensive improvements in the plant, 
building new warehouses and pre- 
paring fo more than double its ca-. 
pacity. 

The plant will be completed in a4 
short time and a big force of men 
will be put to work. It is to manu- 
facture gun eotton for war purposes 
arid it is reported that if is supply- 
ing a big contract made with a for- 


eign government, a member of the 


entente allies. 

Mr. Elmore is very reticent in re- 
gard to the plans now making and 
left vesterday for home to spend the 
holidays, without giving any infor- 
mation econeerning the details of his 
plans. 


Self-Balancing 


pose. 


our complete line. 


Tr 


Hydro- Extractors 


Get our new handsomely illus- 
trated catalog showing the extent of 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRED H. WHITE, Realty Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


There isa TOLHURST Self-Balancing | 


H ydro-Extractor for every practical pur- 


Tolhurst Machine Works — 


N. Y. 
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MACK Trucks in Mill Servi j | \ 

| FUCKS If 1 ervice 

Built for heavy hauling, powered to traverse all kinds of roads, designed to operate <o Zz 
economically, MACK sutks have made enthusiastic friends of users everywhere. Zz 
The ease with which MACK trucks meet the severe service demanded and their low @ 
operating costs in the daily service of textile mills should serve prospective purchasers _ 
of trucks as a reliable euide to the one best suited to their needs. = 
| An example of enthusiasm for MACK trucks is found in an extract from a recent letter i 
| from the L. Banks Holt Manufacturing Company, Graham, North Carolina, who oper- im 
ate two 2-ton MACK “AB” trucks: “We have been astonished at the amount of goods Zz 
that can be moved with these trucks and at their economy over the use of wagons for  - 
| this purpose. If we had use for another truck today we would buy a MACK at your i 
price w ithout considering any other make.” 
- Your search for the truck that best answers your hauling requirements will end at the = 
? MACK. Made in six sizes—1 to 7/4 tons capacity ; with trailers, to 15 tons capacity. ff 
Special bodies designed -to meet specific needs. 
INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Asheville, N. C. ; Western Carolina Auto Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . Ortemeier Machinery Co. 

Salisbury, N. C. . Me Truck Sales Co. 

Beaufort, N. C. . A.D, O'Bryan 
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Welfare Work Among Women and Girls 


he women and girls as we find 
mem in mill communities, are, as a 
rile, a self-respecting, upright, gen- 
il people, with strict religious ideas, 
and many of them are devout, 
Among the largest organized Sunday 
school classes in the South = are 
those of mill churches. The people, 
as a whole, appreciate their oppor- 
{tunities and the efforts made for 
their advancement, 

laking it for granted that the 
village under the control of the mill 
has comfortable houses, each on. a 
lot sufficient for front lawn, flower 
“garden and vegetable garden, has 
well kept streets and side-walks, 
shade trees, plenty of pure water 
and good sanitary conditions, as well 


- @s the best educational, moral and 


religious advantages, yet there still 
remains much to be done to put in 


reach of all, those opportunities 
conducive to ideal home life. We 
wish .o consider some practical 


means of aiding the women and girls 
in becoming good housewives and 
home-makers, and to inspire in 
them a love and a desire for those 
things in life which are -most im- 
portant. We must keep mind 
those who are quick to assimilate 
new ideas and adapt themselves to 


new customs of living, as well as 
fhose who rae not so fortunately 
endowed, 


The methods that we shall discuss 
are not theories, but plans that have 
been tried and in a measure found 
_suecessful. Let us consider first the 
welfare building, in the midst of a 
pretty grove, with numerous swings 
“tl benehes, furnishing a delight- 
inl plaee for outdoor meetings and 
ii yn-narties, and accessible to such 
tion. facilities as tennis and 
beskel-ball courts. In this building 
we find the sewmg-room, practice- 
kitchen, reeding-room, class-room, 
gymnasium and baths. Here the 
women assemble, and the mill girls 
come together evenings and Satur- 
day <‘fernoons. Both the women 
and Se girls are taught the mos! 
approved methods of housekeeping, 
how to feed a family better and at 
a less expenditure of money. Fire- 
less-cooker demonstrations are giv- 
en and fireless-cookers. and radiat- 
ors are made. The usés of left- 

breads, meats, vegetables, etc., 
emphasized. Serap-making 
to Sewing, crocheting, knitting 
ar! faney-work elasses are popular, 
ani] many beautiful and dainty gar- 
ments are made. Conservation is 
also pra¢ticed, and such suggestions 
are edvanced as utilizing the worn 
garments of the older members of 
the family in making clothing for 
‘he smaller children. Some women 
have been successful 
prives at the fair on boy's suits 
mace of clothing their husbands 
have discarded. Vrey atractive and 

sefnl rugs are made from: scraps 
snd east-off clothing. In the bas- 
retry class many useful baskets are 
rade from the pretty long-leaf pine 
of our own state. Girls, women and 
even grandmothers, who never be- 
fore have had educationel advan- 
tages, are taught in the night school 
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fo read and write. Chrysanthemum 
shows are held, and helpful lectures 
are given on Interesting subjects. 
Much attention is given to recrea- 
tion and to various forms of amuse- 
ment which rank high in the hearts 
of the people. Halloween, Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Washington's Birthday, St. 
Patrick's Day, and Easter are cele- 
brated, not to mention the candy- 
pullings, oyster suppers, birthday 
parties, ice-cream suppers, and 
watermelon frolics which are nu- 
merous in their season. Special 
parties are given to married women 
and their husbands, and the way 
these older people enter into the 
games and the fun, shows that they 
have not lost the everlasting charm 
so characteristic of youth. 

Distributed annually to each fam- 
ily are many packages of flower 
seeds, grass seeds, bulbs, plants and 
vegetable seeds. No sooner do the 
bright Spring days come, than the 
people are busy in their gardens, 
preparing the siol, sowing the seeds. 
and cultivating vegetables and flow - 
ers. Special canning experts are 
engaged for the summer to give in- 
structions and assistance in canning, 
préserving, and drying vegetables 
and fruits. A busy mill village wo- 
man, after supplyimge her table last 
summer, pul up over 50 quarts of 
vegetables, most of which she rais- 
ed in her own garden. This woman 
exhibited flowers at the chrysan-- 
fthemum show that would have been 
a credit to a professional florist. 

The Welfare Building, with its 
varied activities, reaches practical- 
ly all the girls and many of the 
housekeepers, but how about the 
woman with the small children, who 
‘an rarely ever leave home, and the 
timid and backward woman? 
are certainly not to be forgotten. 
Some one should manifest an inter- 
est in their welfare, give advice, 
instruction. and encouragement 
This is another important field for 
the welfare worker and the nurse. 
The visiting nurse makes daily 
rounds, ministers to the sick, teaches 
the importance of cleanliness, how 
fo conserve health, and instructs the 
mothers in the care of their babies. 
Thus, she comes in close contact 
with many, and renders an inavlu-- 
able service. The welfare-worker 
visits from home to home, gives in- 
dividual instruction, and gets the 
women together in. community 
classes where ideas are exchanged 
and a cordial spirit of common in- 
terest developed. These classes are 
taught cooking during the winter, 
and when summer comes, gardening, 
canning, sewing, fancy-work, and 
articles for home decorations ar 
very popular. Visits are made to 
the newcomers, establishing friend- 
ly relations and putting them at once 
in touch with the various activities 
of the village. 

In one of the villages where wel- 
fare work has been carried on for 
several years, the people are keep- 
ing up with th spirit of the times, 
two-thirds of the housekeepers have 
signed Mr. Hoover's food-cards, 


pleging themseives to conserve 
foods, and many are busy knitting 
for the soldiers. In his village 


more than 250 Liberty Bonds were 
sold. 


An important phase of ‘welfare 
work, which demonstrates to the 
public the progress that mill people 
are making, and in which the women 
take the leading part, is the village 
fair. Here every article on display 
is either made by the people in 
their homes, or is grown in the vil- 
lage. These fairs are the means of 


stimulating and increasing the in-- 


terest in various classes for self-im- 
provement, and are a source of much 
pleasure and community pride, 


Where welfare work is maintain- 
ed, the operatives give a. higher 
type of efficient service, they are 
progressive, appreciative, loyal, and 
the warmest terms of sympathy ex- 
ist between employer and employee. 
The mill-owner not only has more 
eontented, more cheerful, more ef- 
ficient operatives, but has the genu- 
ine love of his peaple. The officers 
and superintendents of mills, who 
have. regular organized welfare 
work, express themsélyes as highly 
pleased with the results. The late 
Mr. Geasar Cone said that one of the 
best investments he had ever made 
was the money spent for the welfare 
and uplift of his operatives, their 
wives and their children. 
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J. M. Cheek...Weaving and Beaming | 
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Southern Bleachery Being Greatly 
Enlarged. 


Rome, Ga-—F. li. Elmore and his 
associates, composing the firm of F!- 
more, Brane and Company, of Mon!- 
gomery, Ala., who recently purchas— 
ed the plant of the Southern Bleach - 
ery in North Rome, are making ex- 
tensive improvements in the plant, 
building new warehouses and pre- 
paring to more than double its ca- 
pacity. : 

The plant will be completed in 2 
short time and a big force of men 
will be put to work. If is lo mant- 
facture gun cotton for war purposes 
and it is reported that it is supply- 
ing a big contract made with a for- 
eign government, a member of the 
entente allies. 

Mr. Filmore is very reticent in re- 
gard to the plans now making ani 
left yesterday for home to spend the 
holidays, without giving any infor- 
mation coneerning the details of his 
plans. 
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Tolhurst 


Self- Balancing 


Hydro- Extractors 


pose. 


our complete line. 


There isa TOLHURST Self-Balancing 
Hydro-Extractor for every practical pur- 
Get our new handsomely illus- 
trated catalog showing the extent of 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Troy, N. Y. 
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MACK Trucks in Mill Service 


Built for heavy hauling, powered to traverse all kinds of roads, designed to operate 
economically, MACK trucks have made enthusiastic friends of users everywhere. 


The ease with which MACK trucks meet the severe service demanded and their low 
operating costs in the daily service of textile mills should serve prospective purchasers 
of trueks as a reliable suide to the one best suited to their needs. 


An example of enthusiasm for MACK trucks is found in an extract from a recent letter 
from sag L. Banks Holt Manufacturing C ompany, Graham, North Carolina, who oper- 
ate two 2-ton MACK “AB” trucks: “We have been astonished at the amount of goods 
that can be moved with these trucks and at their economy over the use of wagons for 
this purpose. If we had use for another truck today we would buy a MACK at your 
price without considering any other make.” 
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Your search for the truck that best answers your hauling requirements will end at the 
MACK. Made in six sizes—1 to 7'4 tons capacity ; with trailers, to 15 tons coperty. 
Special hodies designed to meet specific needs. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY. NEW_YORK 


Asheville, N. C. ‘ Western Carolina Auto Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . Ortemeier Machinery Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 3 Knoxville Motor Co. 

New Orleans, La. Gulf Motor Truck Co. 
Salisbury, N. C. Me Truck Sales Co. 
Beaufort, N. C. A. D. O'Bryan 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


BULLETIN 


Published Every Thursday By 
Clark Publishing Company 


Offices: Room Realty N.C. 
| SUBSCRIPTION 


on pertaining to cotton, 


are requested. 
publishers. 


its manufacture and distelbution, 


Contributed articles do not necessarily refiect the opinion of the 
items to new etc., are solicited. 


ADVERTISING. 
Advertising rates furnished upon application. 


Address all communications and make all drafts, checks and money orders pay- 


Entered as matter March “ond, 


under me Act of March 3d, 1879. 


Delay ed Editions. 


We the delay in 
issuing our two special editions bul 
il was entirely unavoidable. 


The Southern Textile Exposition 
Number was the largest convention 
number that we ever issued and 
while we were able to get a few of 
that issue 


to Greenville for distri- 


bution on Saturday mornme of Vix- 


position week we were net able to 
complete the mailing to our regu- 


lar subseribers before Saturday 
night ,and some eopies did - not 
reach their destination before the 


following Monday or Tuesday. 
Our Health and Happiness Number 
exceeds anything ever issued by a 
textile journal and although we 
worked night and day for almost 


three weeks before the edition was 


issued we could not complete it be- 
fore Christmas Day. 


Even after the printing is eom- 
pleted it will require mueh time for 
this edition to be bound and the 
covers placed on same. 


We regret the delay on these two 
editions because we have always 
laken a pride in sending out the 
Southern Textile Bulletin on exactly 
the publication day and during the 
years that our.journal has been in 
the field it has never been published 
late, with the exception of two edi- 
lions and both of them were issued 
one day late in order to cover econ- 
ventions that were held on Thurs- 
day. 


With these two big editions out of 
the way we will return to our regu- 
publication day. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 2 20, 1017 


Health and Number. 


Those who desire extra copies of 
this Health and Happiness Number 
should advise us by first possible 
mail as we will only have a limited 
number of copies for sale. 

The price of extra copies will be 
25 cents each. 


This edition was published for 
the purpose of.showing the real con- 
ditions in Southern cotton mills. and 
it will be sent to a list of men and 
women whom we believe will be in- 
terested in knowing the: truth. 


Those who have friends in 
North and West who believe 
many stories they have heard about 
horrible conditions in our mills 
would do well to send them a copy 


of the “Health and Happiness Num- 
ber,” 


the 


Upon the receipt of 25 cents we 
will mail a eopy in a special envel- 
ope to any address that may be 
given. 

The publieatien of this edition has 
been a great undertaking and has 
required a large force of men. 


The editor of this journal has put 
in five weeks of night and day work 
and during that time has only taken 
two nights off with the exception of 
three nights at the Southern Textile 
Exposition. 


We have labored to make this the 
best thing of its kind ever issued 
and we feel that our work has not 
been vain, 


the 


December 20, 1917. 


Thursday, 


n all bearings of Cards, Looms, Hveners, Cotton Bale 


Openers, Cotton Feeders, 


Breaker Lappers, 


Drawing, 


Slubbing, Roving, Jack and Ring Spinning Frames, Wet 
and Dry Twisters, Cone Winders, Threading Extractors, 
and other Textile Mill machinery Albany Grease should 
be used at all times for efficient and economical lubrica- 


service, 


O | 


An Albany Cup and samples of Aibany 


Grease will be sent free of charge for trial. 


ALBANY LUBRICATING COMPANY 


708-10 Washington St. 


. B, Broadwell of Charlotte, N. C, 


aceepted a position 
Brogon Mills, Andersen, 5, ©. 


R. Williams has 


the 


been promoted 


from card hand to yarn man at the — 


Brogon Mills, Anderson, 8. C, 


S$. O. Fletcher has accepted posi- 
tion with the Mills Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, C. 


A. A. Thompson has. accepted. po- 
sition with the Brogon Mills, Ander- 
son, S.C. 


©. Curry has been promoted from 
loom fixer to overseer of weaving at 
the Hart Mill No. 2, Tarboro, N. C. 


J. i. Burrell is now overseer of 
cloth room at the Abbeville Cotton 
Mills, Abbeville, 8. 

W. T. Clayton is now superintend. 
ent of Lauderdale Cotton Mills, Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


W. A. Barnett, of Marion, N. C., # 
now fixing looms at the Kesler Mii? 
Salisbury, N. ©. 


G. B. Young has been promoted 
from card grinder to second hand 
in No. 4 earding at Schoolfield, Va. 


T. M. Gossett has accepted position 
as second hand in weaving at the 
Newton (N. G.) Cotton Mill. 


E. M. Childress has accepted po- 
sition as overseer of weaving at the 
Kesler Mfg. Company, Salisbury, 


J. A. Henderson, formerly of Cen- 


tral, S. C., has accepted a position 
with the Brogon Mills, Anderson, 


J. A. Hooper, of Salisbury, N. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Yadkin Finishing Company of that 
city. 


B. B. Pope, of Greenville, 5. C., has 
accepted position as salesman for 
the Carolina Siing and Chemical Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


W. M. Morris has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the French Broad 
Mfg. Go., Asheville, N. C., to accept a 
similar. position with the Courtenay 
Mill, Newry, 8. C. 


P. F. Parkman, formerly night 
second hand at Grendel Mill No. 2, 
Greenwood, §. C., fas accepted po- 
sition as boss carder at Nineyt-Six 
Cotton Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


CG. lL. Pound has. resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at Social Circle 
Ga.) Cotton Mills to accept a simi- 
lar position with the Jefferson Cot- 


ton Mills, Jefferson, Ga. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Joe Cain of Columbus, Ga., has ac - 
cepted a position m the gard room 


at the Poinsett Mills; Greenville, 
G. 


Jim Greer, formerly eard grinder — 


at Pelzer Mill No! 4 
similar position 
Shoals (S. €.Y Cotton Mill. 


J. J. Parker, formerly 
hand at the Poe Mill, 
C. has aecepted 
fixer at the 
same place. 


has aceepted a 
with Ware 


Greenvillé, &. 
position .as.. Wem 
Poinsett. Mitts -of the 


J. M. Spearman, formerly. overseer 
of carding at the Franklin. Mills, 
Greer, 8. €., has aécepted a similar 
position at the Fasley Mill Ne, 2, Lib- 


J. B. Bowie, formerly mehtweav- 
er at Williamston, §, C., has ateept- 
ed position as overseer of weaving 
at the Arkwright Mills 


S.C; 
) 
-A. G. Couch aad W. 
Couch and L. J, Powers Have in- 
corporated the Couen Mills Com- 


pany with an authorized captal. 
$1,000,000 


Greenville, S. C.—The Wosdside 
Cotton Mills, tne., 
Draper, landscape 


Charlotte. N. 


architect aft 
C., to plat and carey 


oul complete landscape development 


of their 150-acre milt village 


Maple Springs, hosiery 
and knitting mill with a -capital. of 
$12,500 will be established by Ira C. 
Triplet of Charlotte, N. €. A 100k25 
foot building has been secured and 


will be equipped with 25 knitting 
machines driven by water power. 


The daily capacity will be 150 dozen 


pairs of hose. 


~ 


Raleigh, N. C. — The Knitt- Well 
Hosiery Mills, Inec., of Kast Durham 
N. C., has received a charter witl 
$50,000 capttal authorized and $5,00v 
subscribed by H. H. Mullins, E.. H. 
Avant and Theodore -€lark. ‘The 
corporation will do a @éneral knit- 
ting, yarn and..etoth* business, 
gether with finishing, d¥eing, Ete, 


Gastonia, N. C--The new machin- 
ery, recently purchased by the Rex 
Spinning Co., as noted, consists of 22 
ecards, 12 combers, 10 speeders and 
16 twisters. These machines, it is 


, Spartanburg, 


have engaged 


second-— 


understood, are to ‘be houséd in a 


new 130x150 foot addition, which has 
just been completed. The eompany 
has also built nine new five-room 
houses for its operatives. 
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MOR-PUL Stops Belt Slippage 


Here are illustrated the 
main driving reversible 
clutch pulleys operating the 
heavy machinery of the B. 
Manischewitz Company 
‘They are 32 inches in diam- 
eter and 6 inch face. The 
direction of the drive is re- 
versed every twenty seconds. 
The strain on the belts was 
too great; they ran off and 
caused great loss of power. 
Iron guards were installed 
to hold them in place. 

Now read what the pres- 
ident of this corporation 
has to say: 


*"We were advised to install clutch pulleys of 


wider face as the only means of correcting the 


trouble. Your engineer, however, suggested 
that we try MOR-PUL. - We had little con- 
fidence that it would do any good, but we al- 
lowed him to treat four of the five pulleys with 
MOR-PUL and at the same time had the fifth 
clutch pulley surfaced with canvas covering 1n 
order to make: a comparative test; but the 
strain was so great that the canvas was soon 


torn off and had to be replaced with MOR- PUL. 


‘This was seven months ago and our machin- 


ery has been running ever since, twenty-four 


hours to the day. The belts run true and the 
slippage has been reduced so much that the 


loss of power is no longer a serious subject of 
concern.’ 


We will supply Southern Textile Mills with enough MOR-PUL to treat difficult drives on a basis of satisfaction or no pay. 


THE BRADFORD BELTING COMPANY, 


200 WALNUT STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


M. C. SANDERS, Manager Southern Branch and Warehouse, GREENVILLE, 8S. C. Key 200 
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Mebane, N, C.—F. F. Smith, cash- 
ier of the Bank of Mebane, plans the 
organization of a company to build 
a cotton mill. 


NMount Airy, N. C.—-The four-story 
building, which was purchased by 
the Surry Hosiery Mills as a loea- 
tion for their new mill, is now beme 
fitted up with 50 knitting machimes 
and will be ready for operations in 
the near future. The company has 
a copital stock of $200,000, of which 
$25,000 has been paid in. 

Collettsville, N. G.—A new hosiery 
mill, t obe known as the Collettsville 
Hosiery Mill has just beeen grant 
Hosiery Mill, Inc, has just been 
eranted a charter with an authoriz- 
ed capital stock of $100,000, of which 
$16,800 has been subseribed by L. G. 
Green, J. ¥. Gregg, and Julius Gris- 
sett, all of Collettsville. 


Elizabeth City, N. C.—A daily ca- 
pacity of 400 dozen pairs of hose is 
planned for a hosiery knitting mill 
which P. H. Williams will build. The 
mill will be of brick construetion, 
and the building, with its equip- 
ment of machinery, wilt cost $50,- 
000. About 300 operatives will be 
employed. 


Atkinson, N. C.—The Atkinson Ho- 
siery Mills, which were incorporated 
for $100,000, as noted last week, be- 
gan building operations on their new 
mill on November 16, and expect to 
have the plant ready for produc- 
tion of goods by the first of the year. 
Men’s half hose will be the produet, 
and there are to be 31 knitting ma- 
chines and 5 loopers. The officers 
of the new concern are: KE. A. Hawes, 
Sr., president; E. A. Hawes, Jr. sec- 
retary and treasurer; J. T. Haygard, 
vice-president and general manager. 
and J. W. Flynn, superintendent. 
The product will be sold in the gray, 
direct. The plant will be operated 
by steam power, and 12s to 18s cot- 
lon yarns are to be used in the man- 
ufacture of the goods. The ¢om- 
pany is interested in purchasing 
belting, a 40 h. p, boiler, dyeing ma- 
chinery, dynamos, electric lighting 
apparatus, electric motors, 25 h. p. 
engine, heating appartus, hosiery 
boards, box labels, stamps, ironing 
and pressing machinery for knit 
goods, loopers, machinists’ tools, 
mercerizing machinery, oils, pulleys, 
roofing, second hand machinery, 
shafting and hangers, skylights, 
stencils, yarn testers and a supply of 
cotton knitting yarns in the above 
mentioned numbers. 
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Satisfactory Year for Cotton Spin- 
ners in Milan, Italy. 

About 70 per cent of the cotton 
mills of Italy are in the Provmee of 
Lombardy and about the same pro- 
portion of raw cotton coming to this 
country is for consumptin here or 
distributin to other parts of [aly 
thrugh representative houses in Mi- 
lan. It is estimated that 200,000 
hands are employed by the cotton 


industries of Italy, which have not 


less than 4,800,000 spmdies and 150,- 
M1.) looms. A great deal of capital 
is distributed throughout the coun- 
try in this industry. During. 1996 
all the mills were worked on. full 
time and over in order to fill Gov- 
ernment and other orders, In nor- 
mal times the consumption of Amer.- 
ican cotton in Italy is about 650,000 
bales per year. The cotton season is 
from September to August. Before 
September, 1916, owing to large or- 
ders from the Government, the con- 
sumption was very muc hincreased 
above normal years, last season's 
imports of American cotton reach- 
ing 850,000 bales. This was practi- 
cally all for Italian consumption. At 
the beginning of the 1916-17 season 
if was geenrally recognized that the 
consumption «would again be above 
the normal, but expected that it 
would not reach the level of the 
previous season, because many of 
the Government's requirements had 
been satisfied. 

Although there has not been such 
a boom in the cotton trade in 1916- 
17 as in 1915-16, spinners were work- 
ing from the beginning of the season 
and doing good busimess with a fair 
margin of profit. During the autumn 
of 1916 eotton continually increased 
in priee, and spinners kept on buy- 
ing, still being able to do a profitable 
business. Toward the end of 1916, 
however, there was a very: sharp 
break in cotton prices in the United 
States. It was thought that since 
spinners had bought heavily at very 
high priees they might not be able 
to sell their yarns at a correspond- 
ing limit and might even have yarn 
contraets canceled by weavers; bu‘ 
this did not happen. In the first 
place spinners were able to keep the 
yarn market steady by refusing to 
sell below the price at which they 
were selling before the break in the 
New York market, and in the second 
place, although the New York future 
market did not improve for some 
time, cotton actually in Europe be- 
gan to rise again in price, owing to 
higher freights, considerably ad- 
vanced insurance (especially war 
risk), and the continually increasing 
difficulty of shipping from the 
United States.—Commerece Reports. 


W. H. Monty, Pres. and Treas. 


The Only Flyer Presser Manufacturers 
in the 


omen V¢ Duplicate any Sample. Material and Workmanship Guaranteed. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers. of 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


South 


W. H. Hutchins, V.-Pres .and Sect’y 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
_ Produce more even yarn. 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Southern Agent, FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N. ¢. 


Realized— 


a perfect mill white which does not turn yellow, 
crack nor peel and that withstands the vibration 
of heavy machmery— 


LIQUID DAYLIGHs 


For Interior Walls and Ceilings 
3 
‘is made by our own perfeeted process of 
especially prepared white pigments and long oil, 
therefore it will not turn yellow like ordinary 
paints which contain lead and varnish. 

_ PEE GEE FACTRILITE is Washable, Durable, 
Germ and Moisture Proof, stays white for years 
and saves the expense of frequent repainting. 


We Supervise the Job 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Company 


[INCORPORATED 


Established 1867 LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Southern Office: 


AMERICAN 


We Manufacture Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive Drab, Benzi Brown 
RHB, Benzi Fast Yellow A, Benzi Sky Blue 


 Benzi Green FFG. 


Danville, Va. 


American-made products equal in every respect to pre-war types. 
Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, Bottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, and Oil Colors 
N. H. BENFIELD, Manager. 


ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Also 


Knitting-Machine Needles at Hong- 
kong. 


The output of the South Chima 
knitting factories the current year 
has been. greatly curtailed by a lack 
of knitting-machine needles. Pre- 
vious to the war most of the ma- 
chinery and accessories of this sort 
used here were tmported from the 
United States, and in the ordinary 
course of business there was no dif- 
ficeulty in keeping the trade supplied 
with knitting needles. During: the 
past two years, however, the num- 
ber of needles 
United States has declined until im- 
porters complain that they are now 
receiving not more than 10 per cen? 
of their requirements. Some needles 
of inferior quality have been 
ported recently from Japan and a 
few are being manufactured locally 
and broken needles are being repair- 
ed whenever.practicable. With all 
these makeshiffs, however, the 
shortage is so serious that the trade 
has been much hampered, and in 
{the case of some of the mills a com- 
plete shutdown has followed. ‘The 
lack of needles is considered by 
some factory managers as of a more 
serious nature than the shortage in 
ihe supply of yarn oceasioned by 
recent high prices. 

Comparatively little in the way of 
knitting machinery is being impor'!- 
ed. The difficulty of securing ship- 
as general uncertainty in many lines 
of commerce and industry in South 
ments and of securing freight ‘space 
for the deliveries which can he 
made at the American end, as wel! 
China, has interfered with the trade 
most. purely American. German ma- 


available from the . 


chines, which, before the war wer 
the chief competitors of Ameriéan 
manufactures, are of course entirely 
out of the market now. Imports vw. 
knitting machines into the South 
China field in 1916 amounted to only 
9 per cent of the imports previous to 
the war; while imports of all such 
machinery (sewing, kniiting, and 
embroidery) into all China fell from 
a value of $963,898 gold in 1912 and 
$668,606 in 1913 to $363,603 gold in 
1944, $182,977 im 1915, and $233,232 in 
1916. 


Safety First. 


‘Safety First has grown to be the 


adopted slogan in every mill and 
workshop throughout the land. [ft 
suggests wise precaution and has 
resulted in the saving of countless 
fot mjuries. It has inereased effi- 
ciency in workmen and made for 
better conditions on every hand. 
The day for carelessness to be ex- 
eused has passed It 1 toc late to 
Say “exeuse me” affer a fellow em- 
ployee has. been hurt as the result 
of your carelessness, or for you to 
altempt to lay the blame on another 
if you are hurt. yourself through 
personal carelessness. 
The management takes every pre- 
caution to safeguard its employees 
against bodily injuries while on 
duty. Its interests tie in seeing. all 
emplovees protected, safety de- 
vices that have been 
throughout the mills are to assist 


employees in protecting themselves | 


against accidents. 

It is up to each employee fo do 
his or her share toward preventing 
accidents; Let us all remember, it 


installed 


Gastonia Men Acquire Mill at 
Lincolnton. 


(saeronia, N. Gs—A deal was 
consummated when J. H. Separk anid 
associates, of Gastonia, bought the 
Daniels Mill at Lineolnton from. D. 
BE. Rhyne. The consideration is un- 
derstood to have been in the neigh- 
borhood of $300,000, The name will 
be changed to the Arrow Manufac- 


be In 


turing Company and the main office 
Gastonia. Application 
will be made at once for a new char- 
ter and a reorganization, will be per- 
fected. 

The holiday trade in,Gastonia has 
been the best and biggest in the his- 
tory of the town, notwithstanding 
the fact that the weather was un- 
favorable. 


THE “STANDARD” 


BALING PRESS 


AS MADE BY 


Boom r & Boschert Press Company 


No. 104 West WATER Sr. 
SY RACUSE, N. Y. 


FOR 


Send for Catalog, 


“LEATHEROID” 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Cars, Boxes, Barrels 
and SuperiorMill Re- 
ceptacies sold by 
Southern Mill Sup- 
ply Houses. 


Write us direct for 
newest catalog. 


Leatheroid 
Sales Company 
1024 Pilbert Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Agents for 


The Leatheroid 
Mfg. Company 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS 


This new, modern  Fiooring 
Plant has every facility for 
promptly filling every order, 
large or small. PUT US TO 
THE TEST. 


/ 
A 


a. 


1200 INDEPENDENCE BUILDING 


Co. Brand MAPLE FLOORING 


For Uniformity 


THE BIGELOW-COOPER COMPANY 
BAY CITY, MICH. 


EXCLUSIVE SOUTHERN AGENTS 


WILLIAM M. LLOYD COMPANY 


in Quality, Millwork ‘and Grades, 
it Is Unequalied 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Manufacturer 


Spindle Tape 


Bandings Hunting Park Ave. and Marshall St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. K. LIVINGSTON & CO. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
IE, 


“STAPLE COTTON A SPECIALTY” 


DURING THESE 
STRENUOUS TIMES 


We must conserve. Why 
not do your share by econo- 
mizing? | 

Begin by making your labor 
more efficient. The first step 
‘“Provide Sanitary Conditions 
in Your Water Drinking 
System.’’ Install the 


Puro Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain 
Why ? 

BECAUSE It promotes health 
It Prevents spread of 
disease 
It saves water 
It SAVES TIME 


ADDED RESULT—EFFICIENCY 


Investigate our proposition. A postal will bring full information. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


342 Main St., Haydenville, Mass. 


The Mark of 
Sterling Value 
in Electrical 
Work. 


Huntington & 
Guerry 


GREENVILLE 
South Carolina 


FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES 
Soft Clean Gray Iron Castings Cast Tooth Gears for Kitson Pickers 
Cast Iron Mill Spittoons Safety Guards for Kitson Pickers 


Motor Pulley Castings Loggerhead Castings for Pickers 
Doff Box Wheels and Stands 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Machinery Department, Gastonia, N. C. 


4 


St. Onge Adjustable Grid Bar 


Removes 25% more dirt without loss of stock 
Plain bars or pin bars furnished 


BROWN-ST. ONGE COMPANY 


A. ST. ONGE, President 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 


Central Station System 
of Stripping Cards 


Removes the short fibres, neps 
and dust from the card wire by 
the most efhicient means, which 
is a stripping brush. 
Separates the fibres and dust 
and deposits each in a separate 
receptacle at some convenient 
place in lapper or waste room. 
It combines efhcient stripping 
with lack of dust, and leaves 


the strips in such shape as to 
be more valuable. 


WRITE FOR- CATALOG 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


SACO-LOWELLSHOPS 


TEXTILE SERVICE 


,~OR the convenience of our customers, we 
maintain m connection with our Charlotte 
office, a completely equipped shop, for the proper 
reclothing of Card Flats and Card. Lickerins. 
Skilled experts are in charge and we invite you 
to avail yourselves of this service. A stock of 
eard clothing constantly on hand enables us to 
clothing constantly on hand enables us to supply 


all requirements promptly. 


We are especially anxious that all our ecards : 
either Newton or Lowell pattern give satisfac- 
tory service and upon request will send expert to 
inspect cards and make such recommendations 
as may be necessary to put them in the very best 


possible shape. 


ROGERS W. DAVIS, Southern Agent 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc. 
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‘Then why do you run along at a ‘‘fair-to- 


Defend Your Mill Against 


Production Losses 


Would you buy raw material at 90 cents Humidifier can increase your plant’s pro- 


-when you could get the same thing for 60 duction? 
cents? 


Well, that’s because you have given us a 
chance to show you. Why not write that 
letter now and have’a turbo engineer call. 
He’ll tell you frankly what the Turbo 
~ Humidifier is doing in over 200 other tex- 


Would you pay a man $3.00 a day if you 
could get one to do the same work equally 
as well for $2.50? 

Of course you wouldn’t. 


tile mills and what it can do in yours. 
Remember, the Turbo is the Humidifier 
with the Guarantee. 


middlin’ ’’ speed of production when you 
may be able to increase it 3, 5 or 10 per 
cent? 


You say that you can’t see how the Turbo Now for the letter. 


The G. M. Parks Company 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


J. CoTrHran, Manacer SourHern Orrice, CHARLoTTE, NortH CAROLINA 
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Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats re-clothed. 


Tompkins Building 
P. QO. Box 88 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow 
Ground Card Clothing 
Licker-ins re-wound. Burt.isher 
and Stripper Fillets. Dronsfield’s Grinder Rolls. Emery Fillets. 
All reguar sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and shipped same 
day order is received. 


RICHARD D. THOMAS, Southern Agen 


REPAIR. SHOPS AND STOCK ROOMS : 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 


Manufacturers 


4% Peters Street 
P. 0. Box 793 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Huddershield, 


England 


Narrower Fabric. 


One of the developments noted in 
the market for eotton goods has 
been the change in fabric. widths. 
Some years ago there was a change 
from narrow ‘o wider fabrics. This 
was shown in fancy materials by 
the making of finished goods from 
36 to 40 inehes wide, and, in staple 
fabrics, by the rather small demand 
for narrow print cloths and simi- 
lar materials, and the larger de- 
mand for wider fabrics. The profit 
margins favored the producers of 
wider materials greatly. The basis 
was the more economical produc- 
tion of the wider goods, and the rel- 
atively greater values which buyers 
could obtain. On a square inch or 


square-yard basis, the wide fabrics 
could often be purchased al a figure 
which would reduce the final selling 
price. from 5 to 10 per cent. For 
many consumers this was not of 
particular advantage, but with the 
expansion in the cutting-up trade 
the actual value was considered of 
more importance, hence the wider 
widths. 


Hvervone is familiar with the 
more or less radical increase in fab- 
ric costs and selling prices. Mans 
fancy materials were developed to 
sell at from 25 to 50 cents per 
yard. The consumer has become ac- 
customed to buying at less than. 50 
cents per yard, and anything above 
this tends to restriet the sale, as he 
still expects to obtain goods at 


‘somewhat similar.selling prices, and 


the converter or buyer =has been 
foreed to eut ~eénstructions and 
gradually reduce the width of ma- 
terials... The redueétion 
from 36 to 27 inches in width cuts 
down the selling price, although, 


perhaps, not to an extent cor- 
responding to the reduetion in the 
width. Thus the selling price has 


been responsible for the production 
of larger quantities:of narrow fab- 
rics, and has possibly fended to re- 
verse conditions in: certam sections 
of the trade. The narrow fabries are 
now frequently more. profitable than 
the wider, whereas the latter were 
only a short time ago more. profit- 
able, 


of a fabric 


Will the narrower goods continue 
in demand, or will the wider again 
become desirable? If costs of pro- 
duction should inerease still more, 
either through higher prices for raw. 
material or on aceount of higher 
wages, the narrow goods might be 
for¢ed out of the ordinary selling 
prices, and in order to secure the, 
greatest values the wider fabrics. 
might be purchased, merely because. 
they could be sold at the lowest rel- 


ative prices._-Wool and Cotton Re- 
ports. 


The pessimist, instead of looking 
for the needle in the haystack, pre- 
fers to sit down in the hay.—Ex. 


Wadsworth,Howland& Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


Valuable 


Information 


About 
Light in Mills 


WRITE | 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


Ree U.S Par, Orr 


and loom waste. 
drop wires are in use. 
ily and by so doing adds strength and elasticity to the yarn. 


economical size. 
Oil in addition. 


TRIAL BARREL SENT ON APPROVAL. 


YORKSHIRE GUM 

A Soluble Gum to be used in Warp 
Sizing. It is especially valuable in 
this respect, as it combines readily 
with all starches, making a uniform 
size mixing. Besides making a smooth, 
pliable warp, users of Yorkshire Gum 
will find quite a reduction in shedding 


Reo, U. & Paz, Ofm 

For this reason we recommend it especially where 
This Gum also attracts moisture very read- 
While 
giving the very best results in sizing, it is, at the same time, a most 


Should use Raw Tallow, Soluble Tallow, or Soluble 


WRITE FOR FORMULA 


ARABOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CAMERON MacRAE 


Southern Sales Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Less Waste--Cleaner Yarns 


today. 


patented. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Atherton Adjustable Pin Grids : 
most manufacturers are adopting,: knowing that — 
they will pay for themselves in a short time in the 
saving of good stock, at high price of COTTON 

One Corporation in your vicinity placed 

order for 175 equipments. 


Atherton Adjustable Knife Bar 
with DOUBLE STRIKING EDGE, recently 


Like beater blade, when one edge 
becomes dull reverse the bar. 
Same price. 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


Providence, R. I. - 


ad 


Twice the life. 


ceipt of order. 


tacles. 


HERCULES 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 


Write for Catalogue No. 21 
Roving Cans, Barrels and Boxes. 
Cars and Trucks. 

We can ship up to six car loads 
of 12 in. x 36 1n. Cans upon re- 


The largest line of Mill Recep- 


SOUTHERN BRANCH 


Fibre Specialty Manufacturing Co. 
308 Masonic Temple, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Home Office and Factory, Kennett Square, Pa.- 


Ireland’s Trade in Cotton Textiles. 


It is probable that the proportion 
of the people of Ireland who wear 
woolens or heavier dress is larger 
than that in the United States. This 
is due principally to the character 
of the climate, but in part it may 
also be attributable to the fact that 
in normal times woolen clothing is 
perhaps cheaper here than in the 
United States. Nevertheless there is 
a substantial consumption of cotton 
textiles. The imports of cotton goods 
into Ireland in 1914 amounted = to 
430,870 hundredweight, valued ap- 
proximately at $23,500,000. In 14915 
the imports increased to 509,660 
hundredweight, valued at $30,500,000. 
The exports of cotton goods from 
Ireland in 1914 amounted to 206,834 
hundredweight, valued at $11,000,006, 
and in 1915 the exports were 208,225 
hundredweight ,valued at $12,000,000. 


In the year ended June 30,. 1915, 
cotton wearing apparel, consisting of 
knitted goods to the value of $9,310. 
was imported into Treland from the 
United States. Other cotton wearing 
apparel for the same year amounted 
fo $814, and all other manufactures 
of cotton. amounted to $6,865. The 


-ufactured cotton the imports 
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figures show that except for unman-~ 
into 
Ireland from the United States were 
comparatively insignificant, amount- 
ing to less than $17,000. Unmanu- 
factured cotton for the same period 
was valued at $876,628. 

Ireland exported {to the United 
States during the year ended June 
80, 1915, manufactures of cotton to 
a much greater value, 


Dublin’s share of these imports 
and exports can not be exactly 
stated, but it is probably in propor- 
tion to its population, which is abou! 
400,000, including the suburban dis- 
trict, while that of the entire coun- 
try is slightly more than 4,000,000, 


A group of Western politicians 


reminiscences. of 
in ~other parts, 


were swapping 
their experiences 
when one said: 


“In Arizona I was once the’ victim 
of a lynehing party.” 


“You don’t say so!” exclaimed 
several, scenting a thrilling yarn. 
“How did it happen?” 

“Why I married the widow of a 
man who was strung up for horse- 
stealing.”—Ex. 


10,000 Spindle Yarn Mill 


Modern Equipment—Splendid Locality 
Unsurpassed Shipping Facilities 


Fuel Cheap and 


quest. 


Labor Conditions Good, 


Machinery Balanced on Average 20s. 
Immediate Possession can be Given. 
Price and full particulars given on re- 


Southern Textile Machinery Co. — 
Greenville, 
| SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES _ 


FYANS, FRASER & BLACKWAY CO. 
Fart River, Mass. 


Plentiful. 


AMERICAN 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, Empire Building, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needin men for any 
have second hand ma- 


e(ec., fo sell the want col- 


umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 


letin affords the best medium for 
advertising the fact. 
Advertisements placed with 


reach all the mills and show results. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


| Want Department 


Thursday, December 20, 1917. 


Overhauler Wanted. 


Saeo-Pettee 
ning frames overhenied by con- 
tract. Work to start not later 
than Jan. ist. Address “Over- 
hauling,” care Textile Bulletin. 


TAPE 
DRIVES 


OUR TAPES ARE ENDORSED BY MACHIN- 
ERY EXPERTS. They know their quality and 
they know their scientific structure. 
trials by practically all machinery makers have 
demonstrated that they have no superior. 


rite us. 


Barber Manufacturing Co., Lowell, Mass. — 
SPINNING TAPE: SPECIALISTS 


Exhaustive 


Spin- 


Knitters Wanted. 

Want experienced knitiers on 
Wildman ribbers. Best of wages 
paid to reliable help. Address 
Box 218, St. Pauls, N. G. 


Overseer Beaming Wanted. 

Overseer of beaming and slash- 
ing for mill of 800 looms on fancy 
dress ginghams. Myst under- 
stand designing. Apply Box 303, 
Burlington, N. €. 


SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 


PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL 


SINGLE 


PALAIS; R. f. 


“DOUBLE FLANGE 


Machinery for Sale. 


For sale for immediate deliv- 
ary, Revolving Top Flat Cards, 
Pickers, Roving Machinery, Spin- 
ning Frame Looms. Guarantee 
Mill Supply Go., Atlanta, Ga. 


Twisters For Sale. 


Four. Twisters in good condi- 
tion, 144 spindles each. 3 3-4 
gauge, 2 3-4 rings, 6-inch tra- 
verse. Can be seen in action in 
N. GC. mill, Address N. C., care 
Textile Bulletin. 


DOUBLE BURNISHED > DIAMOND FINISHED 


2ED RING! 
TINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO. 


THAT. EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE, THAT MONEY CAN BUY | 


Help Wanted. 


For the Beverly Cotton Mills, 
Middleton, Ga., weavers for fifty 
light duck looms. Also spinners, 
spoolers, and winder hands. The 
best wages of any mill in Georgia. 


Engineer and Master Mechanic 


Wanted. 


Want first class engineer 
master mechanic. Will pay good 
price to competent man. Good 
opportunity. .Address “Mister 
Mechanic,” care Textile Bulletin. 


and 


Does Not Scale. 


ROPOSIZE 


MAKES 
YARN 
STRONG 


Will not turn sour. 


Will Bleach Out Easily 


Carolina Sizing and Chemical Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SWEEPERS, SPINNERS, 


WANTED AT ONCE. 


GOOD DRAPER AND STAF- 
FORD LOOM FIXERS- AND 
WEAVERS, BLOW OFF HANDS, 
DOFT- 
ERS AND GENERAL MILL 
HELP. GOOD, HEALTHY PLACE 
TO LIVE. HOUSES ELECTRIC-™- 


ALLY LIGHTED. FOR FUR- 
THER INFORMATION AS TO 


PRICES APPLY IN PERSON OR 
WRITE TO A. T. BROWN, 
SUPT.; R. A. SIMS, WEAVER; 


RK. L. HOWE, CARDER; W. P. 
CASTLEBURY, = SPINNER, 
GLENN-LOWRY MFG. COM- 


PANY, WHITMIRE, 8. C. 


Machinery for Sale. 


For Sale—Lowell . Warpers, 
Lowell Cloth Brush, Duteher 
Temples, Shuttles, Card Cloth- 
ing and Roving Cans: all in good 
second hand condition. Address 
Machinery, care Southern Tex- 


tile Bulletin. 


Twister Hands Wanted. 


Wanted-—T'wister Hands, Doff- 
ers, Winder Hands, Reelers, and 
men Help. For prices and other 
information. apply or write to 


Operatives Wanted. 


Wanted for mills now start- 
ing at Tarboro, N. C., families 
containing spinners, spoolers, 
winders and doffers, also a few 
slubber and speeder hands. 
Plenty of good houses, free grad- 
ed schools, churches of all de- 
nominations. Letters from above 
named help will receive prompt 
attention. 


Supt. Tarboro, N. C. 


Write T. A. Shipp, 


A. B. Fincher. Bibb Manufactur- 
Co.,.No. 2 Mill; Macon, Ga. 
Master Mechanic Wanted. 


Wanted. A high grade cotton 
mill master nrechanic. One who 
is familiar with both steam and 


eleetric drive. Convince us you 
are the right man and the pay 
will be satisfactory. Address 
“Alabama.” 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 

Difficult and rejected. cases 

specially solicited. No misteading 

inducements made fo  seeure 

business. Over thirty years ac- 

live. practice... Experienced,. per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 

Patent Lawyers 


Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. 


THE 


WASTE” 
ROVING CAN 


Made of Seamless Hard Fibre 


Prevents Your Waste and 


Broken Ends 


The “NO-WASTE” Seamless Roving cans 
have a reputation for quality and smoothness 
wherever roving 
experience has taught mill men in all sections 
of the country that ultimate economy can be 
achieved only with an equipment of “NO- 
WASTE” Seamless cans. 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street 


cans are used. Practical 


Somerville, Mass. 


WANTED—A FEW DRAPER 
WEAVERS, $1200 TO $15.00 PER 
WEEK, ALL DAY WORK. WILL 
PROVIDE TRANSPORTATION. 
CLIFF BARNES, OVERSEER OF 


WEAVING, COLUMBUS. MFG, 
CO... COLUMBUS, GA. 


T. BR. Morton, 
has accepted a position with 


city, 


T. R. Morton, 


Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. { 


Tom Barrett has been 


promoteu 
from second hand to boss weaver at 
Alta Vieta, Va. 


B. 


of Salisbury, N. 


of Glen Raven, 
C., has accepted position as super- 
intendent of the White-Willhiamson 


the 


Yadkin Finishing Company of that 


N 


Jones has accepted position 


as overseer of spinning and spooling 


at the Oneida Cotton Mill, 
N.C. 


Graham, 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AUTOMATIC SCALES— 
American Kron Scale Co. 


BALING PRESSES— 
Boomer and Boschert Press Co, 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
BANDING— 


American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Barber Mfg. Co, 
BEAMERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


BELTING— 
American Supply Co. 
Bradford Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company 


BOBBINS AND SPOOLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Draper Corporation 
BOILER HOUSE CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 
BRUSHES— 
D. D. Felton Brush Co. 
CARD. CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 
CARD GRINDERS— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
CHAIN DRIVES, SILENT— 
Morse hain 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
COAL AND ASHES CARRIERS— 
Link-Belt Company 


“COMPRESSORS (AIR) 


General Electric Company 
COTTON MERCHANTS— 
K. Livingston & Co. 


J. 
DISINFECTANTS— 


Co. 
OBBIE 
& Knowles Loom Works 
The Stafford Company 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Leatherold Mfg. Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
DRAWING FRAMES— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops 


DRAWING ROLLS— 


Metallic Drawing Roll Company 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 


Morse Co. 

Link- Belt ompany. 
DUSTLESS CARD STRIPPERS— 
 Wiltlam Firth. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
American Aniline Products Co. 
Arabo! Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Dicks. David & Broadfoot 

A. Kiipsteln & Co. 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co. 

H Metz 

National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
Parsons-Barr Co. 

A. E. Ratner Co., Inc. 

Southern Dyestuffs and Chemical Co. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 


FINISHING MACHINERY— 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY— 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & Guerry. | 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELEVATORS AND CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 
American Supply Co. 


FLOORING— 
W. M. Lioyd Co. 
FLYER PRESSERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


GEARS (SILENT)— 

General Electric Company 
GENERATORS— 

Genera! Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
GRID BARS— 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 


HUMIDIFIERS— 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Wngineering Corporation. 
Stuart Cramer 
Normalalir Co. 
HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 


LINESHAFT BOXES— 


Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 


LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Stafford Company 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS, PiICKERS— 


Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM LUBRIK— 
Masury Young Co. 
LUBRICANTS 

Albany Lubricating Co. 
Masury Young Co. 

N. ¥. and N, J, Lubricant Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 
LUMBER— 

W. M. Lloyd Co, 
MECHANICAL FILTERS 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
METERS— 


General Electric Company. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfa. 
MILL CRAYONS— 


American Supply Co. 
STOCKS— 


. M. Law & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES 


American Supply Co. 
MOTORS— 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

¥. and N. J. Lu 

OPENING MACHINERY” 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PAINT— 

Peaslee-Gaulbert Co. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS 

Saco-Lowell Shops 


POWER. TRANSMISSION CHAINS— 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
PRESSES— 


Boomer and Boschert P 
PULLEYS— 


Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 


_RING SPINNING FRAMES— 


Saco-Lowell Shops 


RING TRAVELERS— 
American Supply Co. 
ROLLS— 
American Supply Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll! Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co, 
ROVING CANS AND BOxXES— 
Fibre Speciality Mfg. Co. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


 SADDLES~— 


Dixon Lubricating Saddli 
SCALES— 


American Kron Scale Co. 
SEPARATORS— 

Draper Corporation. 
SHUTTLES— 

Draper Corporation 

Shambow Shuttle Co. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 

Link-Belt Company 

Morse Chain Company 
SIZING COMPOUNDS 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

John P, Marston 

A. Klilpstein & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical! Co. 

Mfg. Co. 

outhern Dyestuff & Chemical 
SOFTENERS—COTTON— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 
SOAPS— 

Seydel Mfg: Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 

A. KllpstelIn & Co, 

Southern Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
SPINDLES— 


»-Draper Corporation. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
SPINDLE TAPE AND BANDING— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
STARCH— 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co, 


STEEL SHAFT HANGERS— 

Cotton States Belting & Supply Co. 
TEMPLES— 

Draper Corporation 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— Draper Corporation 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
TOP ROLL VARNISH 

Top Roll Varnish Co. 
TIME CLOCKS— 

International Time Recording Co. 
TIME RECORDING DEVICES— 

international Time Recording Co. 
TURBINES— 

General Electric Company 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co, 
TWISTERS— 

Collins Bros. 

Draper Corporation 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
WARPERS— | 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 

Draper Corporation 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


The Stafford Co. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 

Link-Belt Company 
WELDING OUTFITS— 

Bird-Wiicox Co., Inc. 

General Electric Company 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 

Arabol Mfg. Co, 

Bosson & Lane 

John P. Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H .A. Metz 

Seydel Mfg. Co. 

Southern Dyestuffs & Chemical Co, 
WILLOWS— ; 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Cc. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 
WINDERS— 

Saco-Lewel!l Sheps 

Universal Winding Company 


COMMERCIAL, 
HALF-TONF 
and COLOR 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING COMPANY. Inc.) 


PRINTING 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS MADE TO ORDER - 
22W.TradeSt. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Telephone 342 


‘THE PROBLEM OF LOCATION’’ 
“YOUR PROBLEM.’’ 


In selecting a location for your plant you should keep in mind 
that proximity to raw material, proximity to markets, transportation 
facilities, low cost of power, abundance of labor, efficiency of labor 
and economical living conditions for that labor are the sine qua non of 
success, 

The Seaboard Air Line Rai way Company will place at your dis- 
posal, without cost, a man who'will personally help solve your prob- 
lem and call to your attention th most advantageous locations. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


“The Progressive Railway of the South” | 
Norfolk, Virginia 
For further particulars address: 
B. L. HAMNER 
General Development Agent 
Norfolk, Va. 


PROPER LOCATIONS FOR MILLS 


United States Census figures show that since 1880 the consumption of 
cotton in mills of the cotton growing States has increased 1,502 per cent, as 
compared with an increase of only 93 per cent in all other states. In the 
twelve months ended August 31, 1916 Southern mills consumed 675.731 more 
bales of cotton than the mills of all other States. Three-fourths, or §, 000,008, 
of the total cotton spindles in all the cotton growing States are tributary to 
Southern Railway tracks. Of the 200 knitting mills in the South over 126 
are located along the Southern Railway. All the Southern woolen and 
silk mills aré also on Southern Railway tracks. 

There is a reason for this, and it is not difficut to understand. 

The Southern Railway Lines enter and serve most completely these por- 
tions of the South where the textile industry is the greatest success, because 
there are found all the conditions which makes for successful manufacture— 
the proper transportation facilities, the ease with which the raw material 
and the needed fuel may be secured, the supply of good labor, the pure 
water, the low cost of power, and favorabie local conditions. 

Not only for textile plants but for all other industries the best advan- 
tages will be found in this territory. 

If you have a plant to locate, let us take up with you the question of the 
proper location. Your plans will be held confidential. Our knowledge of 
conditions at various points and our experience in locating other mills and 


the time of our agents in making special investigations are at your service 
if desired. 


M. V. RICHARDS, Commisioner, 
Southern Railway System, Room 129, Washington, D. C. 
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HEDDLES— 
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SouTHERN OFFICE 
1116-and 1118 Independence Bldg,, Charlotte, N. C. 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


CREAM SOFTENER 
| A earefully prepared substitute for Tallow Softener, 
ever which it has superior and more efficient qualities 
for sizing and finishing purposes. 
Desirable results at reduced cost. 
No objectionable odor develops in goods on storage. 
Of special value in the production of napped goods. 


OILS . FINISHING MATERIALS ‘SIZINGS 
JACQUES WOLF & CO. 
? Passaic, N. J. 
“PROCTOR” “DRYE RS 
FIREPROOF 


Substantial, arabic, and low cost tot 
_ ,» operation. Dryers for all kinds of Material 


‘The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Capen 


BUILDERS .OF DRYING MACHINERY 
PHILADELPHIA 


H. G. MAYER, C HARL OT TE. ‘Cc. 
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PBRERESENT ATIVE: 


‘SOUTHERN DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Southern Selling Agents 
NATIONAL GUM @ MICA CODMIPANY 


Manufacturers and importers of 


WEIGHTING, SOFTENING, FINISHING AND SIZING COMPOUNDS 
LOGWOOD EXTRACT QUERCITRON EXTRACT 


SWISS GUM MIKAH TALLOW 
WHITE SOFTENER GUM L 
SIZINGS FUSTIC 


POTATO STARCH TEXTILE GLUE 


Perfect materials at low prices. Special Information given free by prac- 
tical men for Sizing, Weighting, Finishing, and Dyeing of al! kinds of goods. 
if your Finishing Is not satisfactory, call on us. We can help you. 


Phone 2972. Office 1203 and 1204 Commercial Bank Building, Chariotte, N. C. 


The practical means for setting twist and effectively 


filling. 
C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville 
Massachusetts 


Southern Agent . 


FRED H. WHITE 
Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


preventing kinky | 


ZETA BLACK 


Fast and Non-bronzing A TestyWill{Convince 
A. Klipstein & Company 


644-652 Greenwich Street 
SOUTHERN OFFICE: CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
PAUL F. HADDOCK, Manager 


NEW YORK CITY 


FOR HOSIERY DYEING USE 


Norwood Mechanical Filters 
Gravity and Pressure Types 


Cleanse Water—Saves Losses—Sold with Guarantee 
NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY—BOSTON 


sHor LEE SONA mark 


We make winding machines for single and ply yarns, 
cotton, woolen, worsted and silk for weaving and. knit- 
ting. Ask for circular of the NEW WIND DOUBLER 


Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
111 LATTA ARCADE, P. O. Box 983 


FREDERICK JACKSON, Southern Agent 
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